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Ke victory at Yorktown brought nei- 
ther peace nor ease in affairs. The 
Revolution was indeed accomplished 
that every man could see who had the 
candor to look facts in the face; but its ac- 
complishment brought tasks harder even 
than the tasks of war. Hostilities slack- 
ened—were almost wholly done with be- 
fore another spring had come; no more 
troops came over sea; the ministry in Eng- 
land were discredited and ousted. Every 
one knew that the proud mother-country 
must yield, for all her stout defiance of 
the world. But along year dragged by be- 
fore even preliminary articles of accom- 
modation were signed; and yet another 
before definitive peace came, with inde- 
pendence and the full fruits of victory. 
Meanwhile there was an army to be main- 
tained, despite desperate incompetence on 
the part of the congress and a hopeless in- 
difference among the people; a govern- 
ment to be kept presentably afoot, despite 
lack of money and lack of men. Articles 
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of Confederation, proposed at the heart of 
the war-time (November 15, 1777), had at 
last been adopted (March 1, 1781), in sea- 
son at least to create a government which 
could sign treaties and conclude wars, 
but neither soon enough nor wisely 
enough to bring order out of chaos. The 
States, glad to think the war over, would 
do nothing for the army, nothing for the 
publie credit, nothing even for the main- 
tenance of order; and the Articles of Con- 
federation only gave the congress written 
warranty for offering advice: they did not 
make its shadowy powers real. 

It was beyond measure fortunate that 
at such a critical time as this Washington 
still kept his command, still held affairs 
under the steady pressure of his will. 
His successes had at last given him a 
place of authority in the thoughts and af- 
fections of his countrymen in some sort 
commensurate with his capacity and his 
vision in affairs. He had risen to a very 
safe footing of power among all the peo- 
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ple as the war drew towards its close, 
filling their imaginations, and reigning 
among them as securely as among his 
troops, who for so long had felt his will 
wrought upon them from day to day. 
His very reserve, and the large dignity 
and pride of his stately bearing, made him 
seem the more like a hero in their eyes. 
They could understand a man made in 
this ample and simple kind, give them 
but time enough to see him in his full 
proportions. It answered to their thought 
of him to find him too proud to dissem- 
ble, too masterful to brook unreasonable 
faults, and yet slow to grow impatient, 
though he must wait a whole twelve- 
month to see a plan mature, or coax a 
half-score States to get a purpose made 
good. And they could not deem him 
cold, though they found him self - pos- 
sessed, keeping his own counsel; for was 
not the country full of talk how passion- 
ately he was like to act at a moment of 
crisis and in the field? They only feared 
to lose a leader so reckless of himself 
when danger was sharpest. ‘‘Our army 
love their general very much,” one of his 
officers had said, ‘‘ but they have one 
thing against him, which is the little care 
he takes of himself in any action;” for 
he had seen how Washington pressed 
at Trenton and at Princeton to the 
points that were most exposed, think- 
ing of his troops, not of himself. The 
spirit of fight had run high in him the 
whole war through. Even during those 
dismal weeks of 1776 when affairs looked 
darkest, and he had but a handful of men 
about him as he all but fled before Howe 
through New Jersey, he had spoken, as if 
in the very pleasantry of daring, of what 
he would do should things come to the 
worst witb him. His thought turned to 
those western fastnesses he knew so well, 
where the highlands of his own State 
lay, and he spoke calmly of a desperate 
venture thither. ‘‘ Reed,” he exclaimed, 
to one of his aides, ‘‘my neck does not 
feel as though it was made for a halter. 
We must retire to Augusta County, in 
Virginia, and if overpowered, must pass 
the Alleghany Mountains.” And when 
the last movement of the war came, it was 
still with the same feeling that he drew 
his lines about Cornwallis. ‘‘We may 


be beaten by the English,” he said; ‘‘ it is 
the chance of war; but there is the army 
they will never conquer.” 

‘*The privates are all generals, but not 


soldiers,” the gallant Montgumery had 
cried,in his hot impatience with the heady 
militiamen he was bidden command; but 
it was not so in the presence of Washing- 
ton, when once these men had taken his 
measure. They were then ‘rivals in 
praising him,” the Abbé Robin declared, 
‘* fearing him even when he was silent. 
and retaining their full confidence in him 
after defeats and disgrace.” The singu- 
lar majesty and poise of this revolution- 
ary hero struck the French officers as in- 
finitely more remarkable than his mastery 
in the field and his ascendency in coun- 
cil. They had looked to find him great 
in action, but they had not thought to 
see in him a great gentleman, a man after 
their own kind in grace and courtesy and 
tact, and yet so lifted above the manner 
of courts and drawing-rooms by an in- 
communicable quality of grave sincerity 
which they were at a loss how to describe; 
for no one could tell whether it were a 
gift of the mind or of the heart. It was 
certain only that it constituted the at- 
mosphere and apotheosis of the man. The 
Marquis de Chastellux noted, with a sort 
of reverent awe for this hero not yet 
turned of fifty, how perfect a union reigned 
between his physical and moral qualities. 
*“One alone,” he declared, ‘‘ will enable 
you to judge of all the rest.” ‘‘It is not 
my intention to exaggerate,” he said; ‘‘I 
wish only to express the impression of a 
perfect whole, which cannot be the pro- 
duct of enthusiasm, since the effect of pro- 
portion is rather to diminish the idea of 
greatness.”’ Strangers who had noted his 
appearance in the earlier years of the war 
had remarked the spirit and life that sat 
in Washington’s eyes; but when the war 
was over, and its strain relaxed, they found 
those eyes grown pensive, ‘‘ more atten- 
tive than sparkling”; steady still, and no- 
ble in their frankness and good feeling, 
but touched a little with care, dimmed 
with watching. The Prince de Broglie 
found him ‘still as fresh and active as a 
young man” in 1782, but thought ‘‘ he 
must have been much handsomer three 
years ago,” for ‘‘the gentlemen who had 
remained with him during all that time 
said that he seemed to have grown much 
older.” °‘Twould have been no marvel 
had he broken under the burden he had 
sarried, athletic soldier and hardened 
campaigner though he was. ‘‘ This is the 
seventh year that he has commanded the 
army and that he has obeyed the con- 
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gress: more need not be said,” the Mar- 
quis de Chastellux declared, unconscious- 
ly uttering a very bitter gibe against the 
government, when he meant only to praise 
its general. 

Such service told the more heavily upon 
Washington because he had rendered it 


in silence. Noman 
among all the Rev- 
olutionary leaders 
had been more at 
the desk than he, 
pouring forth let- 
ters of command 
and persuasion, re- 
ports that carried 
every detail of the 
army’s life and 
hopes in their care- 
ful phrases, orders 
of urgency and of 
provident arrange- 
ment, writings of 
any and every sort 
that might keep the 
hard war afoot. No 
one who was un- 
der orders, no man 
who could lend the 
service a hand or 
take a turn at 
counsel, was likely 
to escape seeing 
the commander-in- 
chief’s handwriting 
often enough to 
keep him in mind 
of his tireless pow- 
er to foresee and to 
direct. Washing- 
ton seemed present 
in every transac- 
tion of the war. 
And yet always 
and to every one 
he seemed a silent 
man. What he 
said and what he 
wrote never touch- 
ed himself. He 
spoke seldom of motives, always of what 
was to be done and considered; and even 
his secretaries, though they handled the 
multitude of his papers, were left often- 
times to wonder and speculate about the 
man himself—so frank and yet so re- 
served, so straightforward and simple and 
yet so proud and self-contained, revealing 
powers, but somehow not revealing him- 
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self. It must have seemed at times to 
those who followed him and pondered 
what they saw that he had caught from 
Nature her own manner while he took 
his breeding as a boy and his preparation 
as a man amidst the forests of a wild 
frontier; that his character spoke in what 
he did and without 
self-consciousness; 
that he had no 
moods but those of 
action. 

Nor did men 
know him for what 
he really was until 
the w: 
His own officers 
then found they 
had something 
more to learn of 
the man they had 
fought under for 
six years—and those 
six, all of them, 
years such as lay 
bare the characters 
of men. Whiat re- 
mained to be done 
during the two try- 
ing, anxious years 
1782 and 1783 seem- 
ed as if intended 
for a supreme and 
final test of the 
qualities of the man 
whose genius and 
whose character 
had made the Rev- 
olution possible. 
‘*At the end of a 
long civil war,” 
said the Marquis de 
Chastellux, with a 
noble pride for his 
friend, ‘‘ he had no- 
thing with which 
he could reproach 
himself ;” but these 
last were the years 
which were to 
crown such perfect praise with its full 
meaning. In the absence of any real 
government, Washington proved the only 
prop of authority and law. What the 
crisis was no one knew quite so thor- 
oughly or so particularly as he. It con- 
sisted in the ominous fact that the army 
was the only organized and central pow- 
er in the country, and that it had deep 
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reason for discontent and insubordina- 
tion. When it had served its purpose 
greatly at Yorktown, and the war seemed 
ended at a stroke, the country turned 
from it in inditference—left it without 
money; talked of disbanding it without 
further ceremony, and with no provision 
made for arrears of pay; seemed almost 
to challenge it to indignation and mutiny. 
It was necessary, for every reason of pru- 
dence and good statesmanship, to keep the 
army still upon a war footing. There 
were sure signs of peace, no doubt, but 
no man could foretell what might be 
the course of politics ere England should 
have compounded her quarrel with France 
and Spain, with which the Revolution had 
become involved. "I'were folly to leave 
the English army at New York uncheck- 
ed; premature confidence that peace had 
come might bring some sudden disaster 
of arms, should the enemy take the field 
again; the army must be ready to fight, 
if only to make fighting unnecessary. 
Washington would have assumed the of- 
fensive again, would have erushed Clin- 
ton where he lay in New York; and the 
congress was not slack-—as slackness was 
counted there —in sustaining his coun- 
sels. But the congress had no vower to 
raise money; had no power to command. 
The States alone could make it possible 
to tax the country to pay the army: their 
thirteen governments were the only civil 
authority, and they took the needs and 
the discontents of the army very lightly, 
deemed peace secure and war expenses 
unnecessary, and let matters drift as they 
would. 

They came very near drifting to an- 
other revolution—a revolution such as 
politicians had left out of their reckoning, 
and only Washington could avert. After 
Yorktown, Washington spent four months 
in Philadelphia, helping the congress for- 
ward with the business of the winter; but 
as March of the new year (1782) drew 
towards its close, he rejoined the army at 
Newburgh, to resume his watch upon New 
York. He had been scarcely two montlis 
at his post when a letter was placed in 
his hands which revealed, more fully 
than any observations of his own could 
have revealed it, the pass to which affairs 
had come. The letter was from Colonel 
Lewis Nicola, an old and respected offi- 
cer, who stood nearer than did most of 
his fellow-officers to the commander-in- 
chief in intimacy and affection, and who 


felt it his privilege to speak plainly. The 
letter was calm in temper, grave and 
moderate in tone, with something of the 
gravity and method of a disquisition 
written upon abstract questions of gov- 
ernment; did not broach its meaning like 
a revolutionary document; but what it 
proposed was nothing less, when read 
between the lines, than that Washington 
should suffer himself to be made King, 
and that so an end should be put to the 
incompetency and ingratitude of a band 
of weak and futile republics. Washing- 
ton met the suggestion with a rebuke so 
direct and overwhelming that Colonel 
Nicola must himself have wondered how 
he ever dared make such a venture. ‘‘ Be 
assured, sir,” said the indignant com- 
mander, ‘‘ no occurrence in the course of 
the war has given me more painful sen- 
sations than your information of there 
being such ideas existing in the army.... 
I am much at a loss to conceive what 
part of my conduct could have given en- 
couragement to an address which to me 
seems big with the greatest mischiefs that 
can befall my country. If I am not de- 
ceived in the knowledge of myself, you 
could not have found a person to whom 
your schemes are more disagreeable. .. . 
Let me conjure you, if you have any re- 
gard for your country, concern for your- 
self or posterity, or respect for me, to 
banish these thoughts from your mind, 
and never communicate, as from your- 
self or any one else, a sentiment of the 
like nature.” He was cut to the quick 
that his own officers should deem him 
an adventurer, willing to advance his 
own power at the expense of the very 
principles he had fought for. His thought 
must have gone back at a bound to his 
old comradeship with his brother Law- 
rence, with the Fairfaxes, George Mason, 
and the Lees, and all that free company 
of gentlemen in the Northern Neck who 
revered law, loved liberty, and hated a 
usurper. 

But he could not blink the just com- 
plaints and real grievances of the army, 
nor did he wish to. Though others were 
angry, after a manner he scorned, no 
man’s grief or indignation was deeper 
than his that the army should be left pen- 
niless after all it had suffered and done, 
and be threatened, besides, with being 
turned adrift without reward or hope of 
provision for the future. ‘‘ No man pos- 
sesses a more sincere wish to see ample 
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justice done to the army than I do,” he 
had declared to Colonel Nicola; 
far as my power and influence, in a con- 
stitutional way, extend, they shall be em- 
ployed to the utmost of my abilities to 
effect it.” The pledge was fulfilled in al- 
most every letter he wrote, private or pub- 
lic. He urged the States, as he urged the 
congress, in season and out of season, to 
see justice done the men who had won the 
Revolution, and whom he loved as if they 
liad been of his blood. But even his great 
voice went too long unheeded. ‘The 
spirit of party, private interest, slowness, 
and national indolence slacken, suspend, 
and overthrow the best concerted mea- 
sures,” the Abbé Robin had observed, upon 
his first coming with Rochambeau; and 
now Measures were not so mucli as con- 
certed until a final menace from the army 
had brought the country to its senses. A 
troubled summer came and went, and 
another winter of anxious doubt and in- 
effectual counsel. The very approach of 
peace, as it grew more certain, quickened 
the angry fears of the army, lest peace 
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should be made a pretext, when it came, to 
disperse them before their demands could 
be driven home upon the demoralized and 
reluctant gevernmeut they were learning 
Auother spring and the mis- 
chief so long maturing was ripe; it looked 
as if even Washington could not prevent 
it. It had been rumored in Philadelphia, 
while the winter held, *‘ that the army had 
secretly determined not to lay down their 
arms until due provision and a satisfac- 
tory prospect should be afforded on the 
subject of their pay.” and that Washing- 
ton had grown unpopular among almost 
all ranks because of his harshness against 
every unlawful means of securing justice. 
‘* His extreme reserve, mixed sometimes 
with a degree of asperity of temper, both 
of which were said to have increased of 
late, had contributed to the decline of his 
popularity "—so ran the report —and it 
grew every week the more unlikely he 
could check the treasonable purposes of 
his men. 

In March, 1783, the mine was sprung; 
and then men learned, by a new sign, 
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what power there was in the silent man: 
how he could handle disaffection and dis- 
arm reproach. An open address was 
spread broadcast through the camp, call- 
ing upon the army to use its power to ob- 
tain its rights, and inviting a meeting of 


the officers to devise a way. ‘‘Can you 
consent to be the only sufferers by this 
Revolution? ...If you can,.. go,. 


carry with you the ridicule, and, what is 
worse, the pity of the world. Go, starve, 
and be forgotten. But if you have 
sense enough to discover,and spirit enough 
to oppose, tyranny, . . awake; attend to 
your situation, and redress yourselves.” 
Such were its kindling phrases; and no 
man need deceive himself with thinking 
they would go unheeded. Washington 
upon the instant showed his tact and mas- 
tery by assuming control of the move- 
ment, with a sharp rebuke for such a 
breach of manly propriety and soldierly 
discipline, but with no thought to stay a 
righteous protest. He himself summoned 
the officers; and when they had come to- 
gether, stepped to the desk before them, 
with no show of anger or offended digni- 
ty, but very gravely, with a sort of maj- 
esty it moved one strangely to see, and 


siniature in the possession of General Custis Lee, Lexington, 


taking a written paper from his pock- 

et, adjusted his spectacles to read it. 

**Gentlemen,” he said, very simply, 

*“you will permit me to put on my 

spectacles, for I have not only grown 

gray, but almost blind, in the service 
of my country.” There were wet eyes 
upon the instant in the room; no man 
stirred while he read—read words of 
admonition, of counsel, and of hope 
which burned at the ear; and when 
he was done, and had withdrawn, leav- 
ing them to do what they would, 
they did nothing of which he could 
be ashamed. They spoke manfully, as 
was right, of what they deemed it just 
and imperative the congress should do 
for them; but they ‘‘ Resolved, unani- 
mously, that at the commencement of 
the present war the officers of the Amer- 
ican army engaged in the service of 
their country from the purest love and 
attachment to the rights and liberties 
of human nature, which motives still 
exist in the highest degree; and that 
no circumstances of distress or danger 
shall induce a conduct that may tend 
to sully the reputation and glory 
which they have acquired at the price 
of their blood and eight years’ faithful 
services.” 

Washington knew, nevertheless, how 
black a danger lurked amongst these dis- 
tressed men; did not fail to speak plain- 
ly of it to the congress; and breathed free- 
ly again only when the soldiers’ just de- 
mands had at last in some measure been 
met by at any rate the proper legislation. 
He grew weary with longing for peace, 
when the work seemed done, and his 
thoughts had leisure to turn towards his 
home again. But once in all the length- 
ened days of fighting had he seen Mount 
Vernon. He had turned aside to spend 
a night or two there on his way to York- 
town, and he had seen the loved place 
again for a little after the victory was 
won. Now, amidst profitless days at 
Newburgh, or in counsel with the commit- 
tees of the congress upon business that was 
never finished, while affairs stood as it 
were in a sort of paralysis,-waiting upon 
the interminable conferences of the three 
powers who haggled over definitive terms 
of peace at Paris, home seemed to him in 
his weariness more to be desired than 
ever before. Private griefs had stricken 
him at the very moment of his triumph. 
Seareecly had the victory at Yorktown 
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been celebrated when he was called (No- 
vember, 1781) to the death-bed of Jack 
Custis, his way ward but dearly loved step- 
son, and had there to endure the sight of 
his wife’s grief and the young widow’s 
hopeless sorrow added to his own. The 
youngest two children he claimed for 
himself, with that wistful fatherly long- 
ing that had always marked him; and 
Mount Vernon seemed to him more like 
a haven than ever, where to seek rest 
and solace. The two years he had yet to 
wait may well have seemed to him the 
longest of his life, and may have added 
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reparation was withheld, proceeded with- 
out hesitation to carry his threat into 
execution. The lot fell upon Captain 
Charles Asgill, an engaging youth of but 
nineteen, the heir of a great English fam- 
ily. Lady Asgill, the lad’s mother, did 
not stop short of moving the French 
court to intervene to save her son, and 
at last the congress itself counselled his 
release, the English commander having 
disavowed the act of the murderers 
in whose place he was to suffer, and 
Washington himself having asked to be 
directed what he should do. ‘‘ Captain 





FRAUNCES’ TAVERN, NEW YORK. 


a touch of their own to what strangers 
deemed his sternness. 

He had seldom seemed so stern, indeed, 
as in one incident of those trying months. 
An officer of the American army had been 
taken in a skirmish, and the English had 
permitted a brutal company of loyalists, 
under one Captain Lippincott, to take him 
from his prison in New York and wan- 
tonly hang him in broad daylight on the 
heights near Middletown. Washington 
at once notified the British commander 
that unless the murderers were delivered 
up to be punished, a British officer would 
be chosen by lot from among his pris- 
oners to suffer in their stead, and, when 


Asgill has been released,” Washington 
wrote to Vergennes, in answer to the 
great minister’s intercession. ‘‘I have 
no right to assume any particular merit 
from the lenient manner in which this 
disagreeable affair has terminated. But 
I beg you to believe, sir, that I most sin- 
cerely rejoice, not only because your hu- 
mane intentions are gratified, but because 
the event accords with the wishes of his 
Most Christian Majesty.” It lifted a 
great weight from his heart to have the 
innocent boy go unhurt from his hands, 
and he wrote almost tenderly to him in 
acquainting him with his release; but it 
was of his simple nature to have sent the 
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lad to the gallows, nevertheless, had 
things continued to stand as they were 
at the first. He was inexorable to check 
perfidy and vindicate the just rules of 
war. Men were reminded, while the af- 
fair pended, of the hanging of André, 
Arnold’s British confederate in treason, 
as a spy, and how pitiless the commander- 
in-chief had seemed in sending the frank, 
accomplished, lovable gentleman to his 
disgraceful death, granting him not even 
the favor to be shot, like a soldier. It 
seemed hard to learn the inflexible lines 
upon which that consistent mind worked, 
as if it had gone to school to Fate. 

But no one deemed him hard or stern, 
or so much as a thought more or less 
than human,when at last the British had 
withdrawn from New York, and he stood 
amidst his officers in Fraunces’ Tavern to 
say good-by. He could hardly speak for 
emotion: he could only lift his glass and 
say: ‘‘With a heart full of love and grati- 
tude, I now take my leave of you, most de- 
voutly wishing that your latter days may 
be as prosperous and happy as your for- 
mer ones have been glorious and honor- 
able.... I cannot come to each of you 
and take my leave,” he said, ** but shall 
be obliged if you will come and take me 
by the hand.” When General Knox,who 
stood nearest, approached him, he drew 
him to him with a sudden impulse and 
kissed him, and not a soldier among them 
all went away without an embrace from 
this man who was deemed cold and dis- 
tant. After the parting they followed 
him in silence to Whitehall Ferry, and 
saw him take boat for his journey. And 
then, standing before the congress at An- 
napolis to resign his commission, he added 
the crowning touch of simplicity to his 
just repute as a man beyond others noble 
and sincere. ‘‘I have now the honor of 
offering my sincere congratulations to 
congress,” he said, as he stood amidst the 
august scene they had prepared for him, 
‘‘and of presenting myself before them to 
surrender into their hands the trust com- 
mitted to me, and to claim the indulgence 
of retiring from the service of my coun- 
try. Happy in the confirmation of our in- 
dependence and sovereignty, and pleased 
with the opportunity afforded the United 
States of becoming a respectable nation, 
I resign with satisfaction the appointment 
I accepted with diffidence—a diffidence in 
my abilities to accomplish so arduous a 
task, which, however, was superseded by 


a confidence in the rectitude of our cause. 
the support of the supreme power of the 
Union, and the patronage of Heaven. 
The successful termination of the war has 
verified the most sanguine expectations; 
and my gratitude for the interposition 
of Providence and the assistance I liave 
received from my countrymen increases 
with every review of the momentous con- 
test. . . . I consider it my indispensable 
duty to close this last solemn act of my 
official life by commending the interests 
of our dearest country to the protection 
of Almighty God, and those who have 
the superintendence of them to His holy 
keeping.” It was as if spoken on the 
morrow of the day upon which he accept- 
ed his commission: the same diffidence, 
the same trust in a power greater and 
higher than his own. The plaudits that 
had but just now filled his ears at every 
stage of his long journey from New York 
seemed utterly forgotten; he seemed not 
to know how his fellow-countrymen had 
made of him an idol and a hero; his sim- 
plicity was once again his authentic badge 
of genuineness. He knew, it would seem, 
no other way in which to act. A little 
child remembered afterwards how he had 
prayed at her father’s house upon the eve 
of battle; how he lad taken scripture out 
of Joshua, and had eried,‘** The Lord God 
of gods, the Lord God of gods, He knoweth, 
and Israel he shall know: if it be in re 
bellion, or if in transgression against the 
Lord (save us not this day).” There was 
here the same note of solemnity and of 
self -forgetful devotion, as if duty and 
honor were alike inevitable, 

On Christmas eve, 1783, he was once 
more at Mount Vernon, to resume the life 
he loved more than victory and power. 
He had a zest for the means and the labor 
of succeeding, but not for the mere content 
of success; he put the Revolution behind 
him as he would have laid aside a book 
that was read; turned from it as quietly 
as he had turned from receiving the sur- 
render of Cornwallis at Yorktown—inter- 
ested in victory not as a pageant and 
field of glory, but only as a means to an 
end; and looked to find very-sweet satis- 
faction in the peace which war had earned, 
as sufficient a scope for his powers at home 
as in the field. Once more he would be 
a Virginian, and join his strength to his 
neighbors’ in all the tasks of good citizen- 
ship. He had seen nothing of the old fa- 
miliar places since that far-away spring 
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of the year 1775 when he had left his 
farming and his fox-hunting, amidst ru- 
mors of war, to attend the congress which 
was to send him to Cambridge. He had 
halted at Fredericksburg, indeed, with the 
Count de Rochambeau, two years ago, ere 
he followed his army from York to its 
posts upon the Hudson. Mrs. Lewis, his 


seventy-four years,and as quiet as a queen 
at receiving the homage of her son’s com- 
radesinarms. He had got his imperious 
spirit of command from her. A servant 
had told her that ‘‘ Mars George” had put 
up at the tavern. ‘‘Go and tell George to 
come here instantly,” she had command- 
ed; and he had come, masterful man that 
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sister, had returned one day from visiting 
a neighbor in the quiet town to look in 
astonishment upon an officer’s horses and 
attendants at her door, and had entered 
to find her beloved brother stretched upon 
her own bed within, sound asleep in his 
clothes, like a boy returning from hunt- 
ing. There had been a formal ball given, 
too, in celebration of the victory, before 
the French officers and the commander- 
in-chief left Fredericksburg to go north- 
ward again, and Washington had had the 
joy of entering the room in the face of 
the gay company with his aged mother 
on his arm, not a whit bent for all her 


he was. He had felt every old affection 
and every old allegiance renew itself as 
he saw former neighbors crowd around 
him; and that little glimpse of Virginia 
had refreshed him like a tonic—deeply, 
and as if it renewed his very nature, as 
only a silent man can be refreshed. But 
a few days in Fredericksburg and at 
Mount Vernon then had been only an in- 
cident of campaigning, only a grateful 
pause on a march. Now at last he had 
come back to keep his home and be a 
neighbor again, as he had not been these 
nine years. 

It was not the same Virginia, nor even 
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the same home and neighborhood he had 
gone from. He had left Mount Vernon 
in the eare of Lund Washington, his 
nephew, while the war lasted, and had not 
forgotten amidst all his letter-writing to 
send seasonable directions and maintain 
a constant oversight upon the manage- 
ment of his estate. It was part of his 
genius to find time for everything; and 
Mount Vernon had suffered something 
less than the ordinary hazards and neg- 
lects of war. It had suffered less upon 
one occasion, indeed,than its proud owner 
could have found it in his heart to wish. 
In the spring of 1781 several British ves- 
sels had come pillaging within the Poto- 
mac, and the anxious Lund had regaled 
their officers with refreshments from 
Mount Vernon to buy them off from mis- 
chief. ‘‘It would have been a less pain- 
ful circumstance to me,” his uncompro- 
mising uncle had written him, ‘‘to have 
heard that, in consequence of your non- 
compliance with their request, they had 
burnt my house and laid the plantation 
in ruin. You ought to have considered 
yourself as my representative.” Kept 
though it was from harm, however, the 
place had suffered many things for lack 
of his personal care. There was some 
part of the task to be done over again 
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that had confronted him when he came 
to take possession of the old plantation 
with his bride after the neglects of the 
French war. 

But Virginia was more changed than 
Mount Vernon. He had left it a colony, 
at odds with a royal Governor; he re- 
turned to find it a State, with Benjamin 
Harrison, that stout gentleman and good 
planter, for Governor, by the free suffrages 
of nis fellow-Virginians. There had been 
no radical break with the aristocratic tra- 
ditions of the past. Mr. Harrison’s hand- 
some seat at Lower Brandon lay where 
the long reaches of the James marked the 
oldest regions of Virginia’s life upon 
broad, half - feudal estates, where there 
were good wine and plate upon the table, 
and gentlemen kept old customs bright 
and honored in the observance. But the 
face of affairs had greatly changed, never- 
theless. The old generation of statesmen 
had passed away, almost with the colony, 
and a younger generation was in the sad- 
dle, notwithstanding a gray-haired figure 
here and there. Richard Bland had died 
in the year of the Declaration; Peyton 
Randolph had not lived to see it. Kd- 
mund Pendleton, after presiding over Vir- 
ginia’s making as a State, as chairman of 
her revolutionary Committee of Safety, 
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was now withdrawn from active affairs 
to the bench, his fine figure marred by a 
fall from his horse, his old power as an 
advocate transmuted into the cooler tal 
ents of the judge. Patrick Henry, the 
ardent leader of the Revolution, had been 
chosen the State’s first Governor, in the 
year of the Declaration of Independence; 
three years later Thomas Jefferson had 
succeeded him in the office, the philo- 
sophical radical of those times of change; 
the choice of Mr. Harrison had but com- 
pleted the round of the new variety in 
affairs. Men who, like Richard Henry 
Lee, had counselled revolution and tlie 
breaking of old bonds, were now in all 
things at the front of the State’s business; 
and younger men, of a force and power 
of origination equal to their own, were 
pressing forward, as if to bring a new gen 
eration on the stage which had known 
nothing but independence and a free field 
for statesmanship. Among the rest, James 
Madison, only a little more than ten years 
out of college, but already done with serv- 
ing his novitiate in the Congress of tle 
Confederation, a publicist, and leader in 
the Old Dominion at thirty-two. Edmund 
Randolph, of the new generation of the 
common wealth’s great family of lawyers, 
like his forebears in gifts and spirit, was 
already received, at thirty, into a place of 
influence among public men. John Mar 
shall, just turned of twenty-eight, but a 
veteran of the long war none the less, 
having been at the thick of the fighting, 
i lieutenant and a captain among the 
Virginian forces, from the time Dunmore 
was driven from Norfolk till the eve of 
Yorktown, was, now that that duty was 
done, a lawyer in quiet Fauquier, draw 
ing to himself the eyes of every man 
who had the perception to note qualities 
of force and leadership. James Monroe 
had come out of the war at twenty-five 
to go at once into the publie councils 
of his State, an equal among his elders. 
Young men came forward upon every 
side to take their part in the novel rush 
of affairs that followed upon the heels of 
revolution. 

Washington found himself no stranger 
in the new State, for all it had grown of 
a sudden so unlike that old community 
in which his own life had been formed. 
He found a very royal welcome awaiting 
him at his home-coming. The old com- 
monwealth loved a hero still as much as 
ever; was as loyal to him as it had been 


in the far-away days of the French war, 
when Din widdie alone fretted against him; 
received him with every tribute of affec- 
tion; offered him gifts, and loved him all 
the better for refusing them. But he 
must have felt that a deep change had 
come upon his life, none the less, and 
even upon his relations with his old fa- 
miliars and neighbors. He had gone 
away honored indeed, and marked for 
responsible services among his people—a 
3urgess as a matter of course, a notable 
citizen, whose force no man who knew 
him could fail to remark, but not ac- 
counted greatest by any means, even 
among the men who gathered for the 
colony’s business at Williamsburg; cliosen 
only upon occasion for special services of 
action; no debater or statesman, so far as 
ordinary men could see; too reserved to 
be popular with the crowd, though it 
should like his frankness and taking ad- 
dress, and go out of its way to see him on 
horseback; a man for his neighbors, wlio 
could know him, not for the world, which 
he refused to court. But the war lad 
suddenly lifted him to the view of all 
mankind; had set him among the great 
captains of the world; had marked him a 
statesman in the midst of affairs—more a 
statesman than a soldier even, men must 
have thought who had read his letters or 
heard them read in Congress, on the floor 
or in the committee rooms; had drawn to 
himself the admiration of the very men 
he had been fighting, the very nation 
whose dominion he had helped to cast 
off. He had come home perhaps tlhe 
most famous man of his day, and could 
not take up the old life where he had left 
it off, much as he wished to; was obliged, 
in spite of himself, to play a new part in 
affairs. 

For a few weeks, indeed, after he had 
reached Mount Vernon, Nature herself 
assisted him to a little privacy and real 
retirement. The winter (1783-4) was an 
uncommonly severe one. Snow lay piled, 
all but impassable, upon the roads; frosts 
hardened all the country against travel; 
he could not get even to Fredericksburg 
to see his aged mother; and not many 
visitors, though they were near neigh- 
bors, could reach him at Mount Vernon. 
‘At length, my dear Marquis,” he could 
write to Lafayette in his security, ‘‘ I am 
become a private citizen on the banks of 
the Potomac; and under the shadow of 
my own vine and my own fig-tree, free 
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from the bustle of a camp and the busy 
scenes of public life, 1 am solacing my 
self with those tranquil enjoyments of 
which the soldier, who is ever in pur- 
suit of fame, the statesman, whose watch- 
ful days and sleepless nights are spent 
in devising schemes to promote the wel- 
fare of his own, perhaps the ruin of 
other countries, as if this globe was in 
sufficient for us all, and the courtier, who 
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had gone by since his home-coming be 
fore he could note in his diary (June 30, 
1785): ‘* Dined with only Mrs. Washing- 
ton, which, I believe, is the first instance 
of it since my retirement from public 
life "—for some visitors had broken their 
way even through the winter roads. Au- 
thors sent him what they wrote; invent 
ors submitted their ideas and models to 
him; everything that was being said, ev 
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is always watching the countenance of 
his prince, can have very little concep- 
tion. I have not only retired from all 
public employments, but I am _ retiring 
within myself.... Envious of none, I am 
determined to be pleased with all; and 
this, my dear friend, being the order of 
my march, I will move gently down the 
stream of time until I sleep with my fa- 
thers.” The simple gentleman did not 
yet realize what the breaking up of the 
frosts would bring. With the spring the 
whole life of the world seemed to come 
pouring in upon him. Men of note ev- 
erywhere pressed their correspondence 
upon him; no stranger visited America 
but thought first of Mount Vernon in 
planning where he should go and what 
he should see; new friends and old sat 
every day at his table; a year and a half 


erything that was being done, s2emed to 
find its way, if nowhere else, to Mount Ver- 
non—till those who knew his occupations 
could speak .of Washington, very justly, 
as ‘‘the focus of political intelligence for 
the New World.” He would not alter his 
way of living even in the face of such 
overwhelming interruptions. His guests 
saw him for a little after dinner, and once 
and again, it might be, in the evening 
also; but he kept to his business through- 
out all the working hours of the day; 
was at his desk even before breakfast, and 
after breakfast was always early in the 
saddle and off to his farms. 

Only at table did he play the host, lin- 
gering over the wine to give and call for 
toasts aud relax in genial conversation, 
losing, as the months passed by, some of 
the deep gravity that had settled upon 
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him in the camp, and showing once more 
an enjoying relish for ‘‘a pleasant story, 
an unaffected sally of wit, or a burlesque 
description,” as in the old days after hunt- 
ing. Strangers were often in awe of him. 
It did not encourage talk in those who 
had little to say to sit in the presence of a 
man who so looked his greatness in the 
very proportions of his strong figure even, 
and whose grave and steady eyes so chal- 
lenged the meaning of what was said. 
Young people would leave off dancing 
and romping when he came into the room, 
and so force him to withdraw, and peep 
at the fun from without the door, unob- 
served. It was only among his intimates 
that he was suffered and taken to be the 
simple, straightforward, sympathizing 
man he was, exciting not awe, but only a 
warm and affectionate allegiance. ‘* The 
General, with a few glasses of champagne, 
got quite merry,” a young Englishman 
could report who had had the good luck 
to be introduced by Richard Henry Lee, 
‘and being with his intimate friends, 
laughed and talked a good deal.” As 
much as he could, he resumed the old life, 
and the thoughts and pastimes that had 
gone with it. Once more he became the 
familiar of his hounds at the kennels, and 
followed them as often as might be in the 
hunt at sunrise. He asked but one thing 
of a horse, as of old, ‘‘and that was to go 
along. He ridiculed the idea that he 
could be unhorsed, provided the animal 
kept on his legs.”’ The two little children, 
a tiny boy and a romping, mischievous 
lassie, not much bigger, whom he had 
adopted at Jack Custis’s death-bed, took 
strong hold upon his heart, and grew 


slowly to an intimacy with him, such as 
few ventured to claim any longer amidst 
those busy days in the guest- crowded 
house. It seemed to Lafayette a very en- 
gaging picture when he saw Washington 
and the little toddling boy together—‘‘a 
very little gentleman with a feather in 
his hat, holding fast to one finger of the 
good General’s remarkable hand, which 
(so large that hand!) was all the tiny fel- 
low could manage. These children took 
him back more completely than anything 
else to the old days when he had brought 
his bride home with her own little ones. 
He felt those days come back, too, when 
he was on his horse in the open, going 
the round of good twelve miles and more 
that carried him to all the quarters of his 
plantation. 

Once more he was the thorough farm- 
er, ransacking books, when men and his 
own observation failed him, to come at 
the best methods of cultivation. Once 
more he took daily account of the char- 
acter of his slaves and servants, and of 
the progress of their work; talking with 
them when he could, and gaining a per- 
sonal mastery over them. Contracts for 
work he drew up with his own hand, 
with a minuteness and _ particularity 
which were sometimes whimsical, and 
shot through with a gleam of grim lhu- 
mor. He agreed with Philip Barter that 
if he would serve him faithfully as gar- 
dener and keep sober at all other times, 
he would allow him ‘‘four dollars at 
Christmas, with which to be drunk four 
days and four nights; two dollars at 
Easter, to effect the same purpose; two 
dollars at Whitsuntide, to be drunk for 
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two days; a dram in the morning, and a 
drink of grog at dinner, at noon”; and 
the contract was drawn, signed, and wit- 
with all formality. 


nessed Philip no 
doubt found short shrift of consideration 
from ‘is thorough-going master if there 
was any drunkenness in the garden be- 
yond the limit of the eight days nomi- 
nated in the bond, and found the contract 
no jest in the end, for Washington had 
small patience and no soft words for a 
breach of agreement, whatever its kind. 
He would help men in distress with a 
generosity and wise choice of means 
which few took pains to exercise, but he 
had only sharp rebuke for carelessness 
or neglect or any slackness in the per- 
formance of a duty. Men who had 
cheated or sought to impose upon him 
deemed him harsh and called him a hard 
master, so sharply did they smart after 
he had reckoned with them. He exacted 
the uttermost farthing. But he spent it, 
with the other hand, to relieve genuine 
suffering and real want, though it were 
deserved and the fruit of a crying fault. 
In his home dealings, as in everything 
else, his mind kept that trait by which 
men had been awed in the camp—that 
trick, as if of Fate, of letting every act 
come at its consequences and its full pun- 
ishment or reward, as if he but presided 
at a process which was just Nature’s own. 


When he succored distress he did it in 
pity, not in justice—not excusing fault, 
but giving leave to mercy. If he urged 
the government to pension and reward 
the soldiers of the war, who had only done 
their duty, he himself set an example. 
There were black pensioners not a few 
about his own homestead. Bishop, his 
old body-servant, lived like a retired gen- 
tleman in his cottage there; even Nelson, 
the good sorrel who had borne him so 
bravely in the field till Yorktown, now 
went forever unsaddled, free in his own 
pasture, 

But, much as he loved his home, and 
courted retirement amidst the duties of 
a planter, the old life would not come 
back, was gone forever. He was too 
famous, and there was an end on’t. He 
could not go abroad without drawing 
crowds about him. If he attended ser- 
vice on a Sunday away from home, 
though it were in never so quiet a parish, 
the very walls of the church groaned 
threateningly under the unaccustomed 
weight of people gathered in the galleries 
and packed upon the floor to see the hero 
of the Revolution. Not even a ride into 
the far west, to view his lands and pull 
together his neglected business on the 
Ohio, was long enough to take him be- 
yond the reach of public affairs. On the 
ist of September, 1784, with Dr. Craik for 
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company, he set out on horseback to go 
by Braddock’s road again into the west. 
For nearly five weeks he was deep in the 
wilderness, riding close upon seven hun- 
dred miles through the forested moun- 
tains, and along the remote courses of 
the long rivers that ran into the Missis- 
sippi, camping out as in the old days 
when he was a surveyor and a soldier 
in his ‘prenticeship in these very wilds, 
renewing his zest for the rough life and 
the sudden adventures of the frontiers- 
man. But, though he had come upon 
his own business, it was the seat of a 
future empire he saw rather than his own 
acres scattered here and there. When 
last he had ridden the long stages from 
settlement to settlement and cabin to 
cabin in this far country of the Ohio, he 
had been a Virginian and nothing more, 
a colonial colonel merely, come to pick 
out lands for his comrades and himself, 
their reward for serving the crown against 
the French. A transformation had been 
worked upon him since then. He had 
led the armies of the whole country; 
had been the chief instrument of a new 
nation in winning independence; had 
carried its affairs the while by his own 
counsels as no other man had done; had 
seen through all the watches of those 
long campaigns the destinies and the 
hopes that were at stake. Now he saw 
the crowding immigrants come into the 
west with a new solicitude he had not 
felt before. A new vision was in his 
thought. This western country was now 
a ‘‘rising world,” to be kept or lost, hus- 
banded or squandered, by the raw nation 
he had helped put upon its feet. His 
thought was stretched at last to a con- 
tinental measure; problems of statesman- 
ship that were national, questions of pol- 
icy that had a scope great as schemes of 
empire, stood foremost in his view. He 
returned home more engrossed than ever 
by interests not his own, but central to 
public affairs, and of the very stuff of 
politics. re 

And so not the letters merely which 
poured in with every mail, not only his 
host of visitors, great and small—the 
Governor of the State, the President of 
Congress, foreign noblemen, soldiers, di- 
plomatists, travellers, neighbors, friends, 
acquaintances, intruders—but his own un- 
bidden thoughts as well, and the very 
suggestions of his own interest as a citi- 
zen and land-owner, drew him from his 
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dreams of retirement and forced him 
upon the open stage again. Even hunt- 
ing ceased before many seasons were out. 
The savage boar-hounds which Lafayette 
had sent, in his kindness, from the Old 
World, proved too fierce and great a breed 
for even the sharp sport with the gray 
fox; the old hunting companions were 
gone—the Fairfaxes over sea; Belvoir de- 
serted and burned; George Mason too 
much engaged—none but boys and stran- 
gers left to ride with. ‘Twas poor sport, 
after all, without the right sportsmen. It 
must needs give way before a states- 
man’s cares. Upon his first home-com- 
ing Washington had found it hard to 
break himself of his habit of waking very 
early in the morning with a sense of care 
concerning the affairs of the day, as if he 
were still in camp and in the midst of 
public duties. Now a new sense of re- 
sponsibility possessed him, and more and 
more gained ascendency over him. He 
began to feel a deep anxiety lest a weak 
government should make independence 
little better than a reproach, and the 
country should fall into a hopeless im- 
potency. At first he had been very san- 
guine. ‘Notwithstanding the jealous 
and contracted temper which seems to 
prevail in some of the States,” he wrote 
to Jonathan Trumbull in January, 1784, 
“vet Icannot but hope and believe that 
the good sense of the people will ulti- 
mately get the better of their prejudices, 
and that order and sound policy, though 
they do not come so soon as one could 
wish, will be produced from the present 
unsettled and deranged state of public 
affairs. ... Everything, my dear Trum- 
bull, will come right at last, as we have 
often prophesied. My only fear is that 
we shall lose a little reputation first.”’ 
But the more he observed the temper of 
the time, the more uneasy he grew. 
‘*Like a young heir,” he cried, ‘‘come a 
little prematurely to a large inheritance, 
we shall wanton and run riot until we 
have brought our reputation to the brink 
of ruin, and then, like him, shall have to 
labor with the current of opinion, when 
compelled, perhaps, to do what prudence 
and common policy pointed out, as plain 
as any problem in Euclid, in the first in- 
stance.... I think we have opposed 
Great Britain, and have arrived at the 
present state of peace and independency, 
to very little purpose, if we cannot con- 
quer our own prejudices.” 
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For the present he saw little that could 
be done beyond holding up the hands of 
the Congress, and increasing, as it might 
prove possible to do so, the meagre pow- 
ers of the Confederation. ‘* My political 
creed,” he said, ‘is to be wise in the 
choice of delegates, support them like 
gentlemen while they are our representa- 
tives, give them competent powers for all 
federal purposes, support them in the due 
exercise thereof, and, lastly, to compel 
them toclose attendance in Congress dur- 
ing their delegation.” But his thoughts 
took wider scope as the months passed; 
and nothing quickened them more than 
his western trip. He saw how much 
of the future travelled with those slow 
wagon - trains of immigrants into the 
west; realized how they were leaving 
behind them the rivers that ran to the 
old ports at the sea, and going down into 
the valleys whose outlet was the great 
highway of the Mississippi and the ports 
of the Gulf; how the great ridge of the 
Alleghanies lay piled between them and 
the older seats of settlement, with only 
here and there a gap to let a road through, 
only here and there two rivers lying close 
enough at their sources to link the east 
with the west; and the likelihood of a 
separation between the two populations 
seemed to him as obvious as the tilt of the 
mountains upon either slope. ‘‘ There is 
nothing which binds one country or one 
State to another but interest,” he said. 
‘Without this cement the western in- 
habitants, who more than probably will 
be composed in a great degree of foreign- 
ers, can have no predilection for us, and a 
commercial connection is the only tie we 
can have upon them.” ‘The western 
settlers,” he declared, but ten days after 
his return from the Ohio, ‘‘stand as it 
were upon a pivot. The touch of a fea- 
ther would turn them any way ’—down 
the Mississippi to join their interests with 
those of the Spaniard, or back to the 
mountain roads and the head-waters of 
the eastern streams, to make for them- 
selves a new allegiance in the east. He 
was glad to see the Spaniard so impolitic 
as to close the Mississippi against the com- 
merce offered him, and hoped that things 
might stand so until there should have 
been ‘‘a little time allowed to open and 
make easy the ways between the Atlantic 
States and the western territory.” 

The opening of the upper reaches of 
tlie Potomac to navigation had long been 
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a favorite object with Washington; now 
it seemed nothing less than a necessity. 
It had been part of the original scheme 
of the old Ohio Company to use this 
means of winning a way for commerce 
through the mountains. Steps had been 
taken more than twenty years ago to act in 
the matter through private subscription ; 
and active measures for securing the ne- 
cessary legislation from the Assemblies 
of Virginia and Maryland were still in 
course when Washington was called to 
Cambridge and revolution drew men’s 
minds imperatively off from the business. 
In 1770 Washington had written to Jeffer- 
son of the project as a means of opening 
a channel for ‘‘the extensive trade of a 
rising empire”; now the empire of which 
he had had a vision was no longer Brit- 
ain’s, but America’s own, and it was be- 
come a matter of exigent political neces- 
sity to keep that western country against 
estrangement, winning it by commerce 
and close sympathy to join itself with the 
old colonies in building up a free compa- 
ny of united States upon the great conti- 
nent. Already the west was astir for the 
formation of new States. Virginia had 
taken the broad and national view of her 
duty that Washington himself held, and 
had ceded to the Confederation all her 
ancient claims to the lands that lay north- 
west of the Ohio River, reserving for her- 
self only the fair region that stretched 
south of that great stream, from her own 
mountains to the Mississippi. North Caro- 
lina would have ceded her western lands 
beyond the mountains also, but they 
were not empty and unclaimed, like the 
vast territory that lay beyond the Ohio. 
For many a year settlers had been cross- 
ing the mountains into the fertile valleys 
that lay beyond, and both this region and 
that which Virginia still kept for her own 
now showed many a clearing and many 
a rude hamlet where hardy frontiersmen 
had begun to make a new home for civil- 
ization. Rather than be handed over to 
Congress, to be disposed of by an authori- 
ty which no one else was bound to obey, 
North Carolina’s western settlers declared 
they would form a State of their own, and 
North Carolina had to repeal her gift of 
their lands to the Confederation before 
their plans of defiance could be checked 
and defeated. Virginia found her own 


frontiersmen no less ready to take the in- 
itiative in whatever affair touched their 
Spain offered the United States 


interest. 
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trade at her ports, but refused to grant 
them the use of the lower coursesof the Mis- 
sissippi, lest territorial aggression should 
be pushed too shrewdly in that quarter; 
and news reached the settlers beyond the 
mountains, in the far counties of North 
Carolina and Virginia, that Mr. Jay, the 
Yonfederation’s Secretary for Foreign Af- 
fairs, had proposed to the Congress to 
yield the navigation of the Mississippi for 
a generation in exchange for trade on the 
seas. They flatly declared they would 
give themselves, and their lands too, into 
the hands of England again, rather than 
submit to be so robbed, cramped, and de- 
serted. The New England States, on their 
part, threatened to withdraw from the 
Confederation if treaties were to wait 
upon the assent of frontiersmet on the 
far Mississippi. 

The situation was full of menace of no 
ordinary sort. It could profit the Confed- 
eration little that great States like Virginia 
and New York had grown magnanimous, 
and were endowing the Confederation 
with vast gifts of territory in the west, if 
such gifts were but to loosen still further 
the already slackened bonds of the com- 
mon government, leaving settlers in the 
unclaimed lands no allegiance they could 
respect. Without a national government 
spirited and strong enough to frame poli- 
cies and command obedience, ‘‘ we shall 
never establish a national character or be 
considered as on a respectable footing by 
the powers of Europe,” Washington had 
said from the first. He had made a most 
solemn appeal to the States in his last cir- 
cular to them, ere he resigned his com- 
mission, urging them to strengthen the 
powers of Congress, put faction and jea- 
lousy away, and make sure of ‘‘ an indis- 
soluble union under one federal head.” 
‘**An option is still left to the United 
States of America,” he had told them, 
with all his plain and stately eloquence; 
‘it is in their choice, and depends upon 
their conduct, whether they will be re- 
spectable and prosperous, or contemptible 
and miserable, as a nation. This is the 
time of their political probation.” The 
hazards of that probation had been a bur- 
den upon his heart through all the toil of 
the Revolution, and now it seemed as if 
the States must needs make every evil 
choice in meeting them. Congress could 
not so much as carry out the provisions 
of the treaty of peace, for its commission- 
ers had made promises for the States 
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which the States would not redeem. Eng- 
land consequently refused to keep her 
part of the agreement and relinquish the 
western posts. She levied commercial 
war against the country, besides, without 
fear of reprisal; for Congress had no 
power to regulate trade, and the States 
were too jealous of each other to co-op- 
erate in this or any other matter. Eng- 
lish statesmen had consented to give up 
the colonies, and recognize their indepen- 
dence as a nation, rather than face any 
longer the world in arms; but they now 
looked to see them presently drop back 
into their hands again, out of sheer help- 
lessness and hopeless division in counsel ; 
and there were observant men in America 
who deemed the thing possible, though it 
brought an intolerable fire into their 
blood to think of it. 

Other nations, too, were fast conceiving 
a like contempt for the Confederation. 
It was making no provision for the pay- 
ment of the vast sums of money it had 
borrowed abroad, in France and Holland 
and Spain. It could not make any. It 
could only ask the States for money, and 
must count itself fortunate to get enough 
to pay even the interest on its debts. It 
was this that foreign courts were finding 
out, that the Confederation was a mere 
‘government of supplication,” as Ran- 
dolph had dubbed it; and its credit broke 
utterly down. Frenchman and Spaniard 
alike would only have laughed in con- 
temptuous derision to see the whole fabric 
go to pieces, and were beginning to inter- 
est themselves with surmises as to what 
plunder it would afford. The States that 
lay neighbors to each other were embroiled 
in boundary disputes, and were fallen to 
levying duties on each other’s commerce. 
They were individually in debt, besides, 
and were many of them resorting to is- 
sues of irredeemable paper money to re- 
lieve themselves of the inevitable taxa- 
tion that must sooner or later pay their 
reckonings. ‘‘We are either a united 
people, or we are not so,” cried Washing- 
ton. ‘If the former, let us in all matters 
of general concern act as a nation which 
has a national cliaracter to support; if we 
are not, let us no longer act a faree by 
pretending to it.” As the months passed 
it began to look as if the farce might be 
turned into a tragedy. 

The troubles of the country, though he 
filled his letters with them and wrung 
his heart for phrases of protest and per- 
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suasion that would tell effectually in the 
deep labor of working out the sufficient 
remedy of a roused and united opinion, 
though he deemed them personal to him- 
self, and knew his own fame in danger 
to be undone by them, did not break the 
steady self-possession of Washington’s 
life at Mount Vernon. ‘‘It’s astonishing 
the packets of letters that daily come for 
him, from all parts of the world,” ex- 
claimed an English visitor; but it was not 
till he had struggled to keep pace with his 
correspondence unassisted for a year anda 
half that he employed a secretary to help 
him. ‘‘ Letters of friendship require no 
study,” he wrote to General Knox; ‘‘ the 
communications are easy, and allowances 
are expected and made. This is not 
the case with those that require research- 
es, consideration, recollection, and the 
de—l knows what to prevent error, and 
to answer the ends for which they are 
written.” He grew almost docile, nev- 
ertheless, under the gratuitous tasks of 
courtesy thrust upon him. His gallantry, 
bred in him since a boy; the sense of duty 
to which he was born; his feeling that 
what he had done had in some sort com- 
mitted him to serve his countrymen and 
his friends everywhere, though it were 
only in answering questions, disposed him 
to sacrifice his comfort and his privacy to 
every one who had the slightest claim 
upon his attention. He even found sit- 
ting for his portrait grow easy at last. 
‘‘In for a penny, in for a pound, is an 
old adage,” he laughed, writing to Francis 
Hopkinson. ‘‘I am so hackneyed to the 
touches of the painter’s pencil that I am 
now altogether at their beck; and sit ‘like 
Patience on a monument’ whilst they are 
delineating the lines of my face.... At 
first | was as impatient at the request, and 
as restive under the operation, as a colt is 
of the saddle. The next time I submitted 
very reluctantly, but with less flouncing. 
Now no dray-horse moves more readily to 
his thill than I do to the painter’s chair.” 
Besides the failure of the public credit, it 
concerned him to note the fact that, though 
he kept a hundred cows, he was obliged 
to buy butter for his innumerable guests. 
He saw to it that there should be at least 
a very definite and efficient government 
upon his own estate, and, when there was 
need, put his own hand to the work. He 
‘often works with his men himself— 
strips off his coat and labors like a com- 
mon man,” measures with his own hands 


every bit of building or construction that 
is going forward, and ‘*‘ shows a great turn 
for mechanics,” one of his guests noted, 
amidst comments on his greatness and his 
gracious dignity. It was such constancy 
and candor and spirit in living that took 
the admiration of all men alike upon the 
instant; and his neighbors every day saw 
here the same strenuous and simple gen- 
tleman they had known before ever the 
war began. 

It was through the opening of the Po- 
tomac, after all—the thing nearest his 
hand—that a way was found to cure the 
country of its malady of weakness and 
disorder. Washington had been chosen 
president of the Potomac Company, that 
it might have the advantage both of his 
name and of his capacity in affairs; and 
he had gone upon a tour of inspection, 
with the directors of the company, to the 
falls of the river in the summer of 1785, 
keeping steadily to the business he had 
come upon, and insisting upon being in 
fact a private gentleman busy with his 
own affairs, despite the efforts made ev- 
erywhere he went to see and to entertain 
him; and it presently became evident 
even to the least sanguine that the long- 
talked-of work was really to be carried 
through. A visitor at Mount Vernon in 
the autumn of 1785 found Washington 
‘**quite pleased at the idea of the Balti- 
more merchants laughing at him, and 
saying it was a ridiculous plan, and 
would never succeed. They begin now, 
says the General, to look a little serious 
about the matter, as they know it must 
hurt their commerce amazingly.” The 
scheme had shown its real consequence 
in the spring of that very year, when it 
brought commissioners from the two 
States that lay upon the river together in 
conference to devise plans of co-opera- 
tion. Both Virginia and Maryland had 
appointed commissioners, and a meeting 
had been set for March, 1785, at Alexan- 
dria. For some reason the Virginian 
commissioners were not properly notified 
of the place and time of conference. The 
meeting was held, nevertheless, a minori- 
ty of the Virginian commissioners being 
present; and, as if to give it more the 
air of a cordial conference of neighbors, 
Washington invited the representatives 
of both States to adjourn from Alexan- 
dria to Mount Vernon. There they sat, 
his guests, from Friday to Monday. He 
was not formally of the commission; but 
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conference was not confined to their for- 
mal sessions, and his counsel entered into 
their determinations. It was evident that 
two States were not enough to decide the 
questions submitted to them. Pennsyl- 
vania, at least, must be consulted before 
the full line of trade they sought could 
be drawn from the head-waters of the 
Ohio to the head-waters of the Potomac; 
and if three States were to consult upon 
questions of trade which concerned the 
whole continent, why should not more 
be invited, and the conference be made 
general? Such was the train of sugges- 
tion, certainly, that ran in Washington’s 
mind, and which the commissioners car- 
ried home with them. Every sign of the 
time served to deepen its significance for 
Washington. Just before quitting the 
army he had ridden upon a tour of in- 
spection into the valley of the Mohawk, 
where a natural way, like this of the Po- 
tomac, ran from the northern settlements 
into the west. He knew that the question 
of joining the Potomae with the Ohio was 
but one item of a policy which all the 
States must consider and settle—nothing 
less than the policy which must make 
them an empire or doom them to remain 
a weak and petty confederacy. 

The commissioners did not put all that 
they had heard at Mount Vernon into 
their report to their respective Assemblies. 
They recommended only that, besides co- 
operating with each other and with Penn- 
sylvania in opening a way to the western 
waters, Virginia and Maryland should 
adopt a uniform system of duties and of 
commercial regulations, and should es- 
tablish uniform rules regarding their cur- 
rency. But the Maryland Assembly it- 
self went further. It presently informed 
the Virginian Legislature that it had not 
only adopted the measures recommend- 
ed by the commissioners, but thought it 
wise to do something more. Delaware 
ought to be consulted, with a view to car- 
rying a straight watercourse, by canal, 
from Chesapeake Bay to the Delaware 
River; and, since conference could do no 
harm and bind nobody, it would be as 
well to invite all the States to confer with 
them, for the questions involved seemed 
far-reaching enough to justify it, if not to 
make it necessary. Governor Bowdoin 
of Massachusetts had that very year urged 
his Legislature to invite a general conven- 
tion of the States in the interest of trade. 
The whole country was in a tangle of 
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disagreement about granting to Congress 
the power to lay imposts; Gardoqui, it 
was rumored, was insisting, for Spain, 
upon closing the Mississippi: ‘twas ev- 
ident enough conference was needed. 
Every thoughtful man might well pray 
that it would bring peace and accommo- 
dation. When Maryland’s suggestion 
was read in the Virginian Assembly, there 
was prompt acquiescence. Virginia asked 
all the States of the Union (January, 
1786) to send delegates to a general con- 
ference to be held at Annapolis on the 
firs: Monday in September, to consider 
and recommend such additions to the 
powers of Congress as might conduce to 
a better regulation of trade. ‘* There is 
more wickedness than ignorance in the 
conduct of the States, or, in other words, 
in the conduct of those who have too 
much influence in the government of 
them,” Washington wrote hotly to Henry 
Lee, upon hearing to what lengths con- 
tempt of the authority of Congress had 
been carried; ‘‘and until the curtain is 
withdrawn, and the private views and 
selfish principles upon which these men 
act are exposed to public notice, I have 
little hope of amendment without another 
convulsion.” Perhaps the conference at 
Annapolis would withdraw the curtain 
and give the light leave tc work a purifi- 
cation; and he waited anxiously for the 
issue. 

But when the commissioners assembled 
they found only five States represented — 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, Delaware, New 
Jersey, and New York. Maryland had 
suddenly fallen indifferent, and had not 
appointed delegates. New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and North 
Carolina had appointed delegates, but 
they had not taken the pains to come. 
Connecticut, South Carolina, and Georgia 
had ignored the call altogether. The del- 
egates who were in attendance, besides, 
had come with only the most jealously 
restricted powers; only New Jersey, in 
her great uneasiness at being neighbor to 
the powerful States of New York and 
Pennsylvania, had authorized her repre- 
sentatives to ‘‘ consider how far a uniform 
system in their commercial regulations 
and other important matters might be 
necessary to the common interest and per- 
manent harmony of the several States.” 
The other delegates had no such scope; 
all deemed it futile to attempt their busi- 
ness in so small a convention; and it was 
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resolved to make another opportunity. 
Alexander Hamiiton, of New York, drew 
up their address to the States, and in it 
made bold to adopt New Jersey’s hint, 
and ask for a conference which should 
not merely consider questions of trade, 
but also ‘‘devise such further provisions 
as should appear to them necessary to 
render the constitution of the federal gov- 
ernment adequate to the exigencies of the 
Union.” Hamilton held with Washing- 
ton for a national government. He had 
been born, and bred as a lad, in the West 
Indies, and had never received the local 
pride of any colony-state into his blood. 
He had served with the army, too, in 
close intimacy with Washington, and 
though twenty-five years his captain’s 
junior, had seen as clearly as he saw the 
deep hazards of a nation’s birth. 

The Congress was indifferent, if not 
hostile, to the measures which the address 
proposed ; and the States would have act- 
ed on the call as slackly as before, had not 
the winter brought with it something like 
a threat of social revolution, and fairly 
startled them out of their negligent hu- 
mor. The central counties of Massachu- 
setts broke into violent rebellion, under 
one Shays, a veteran of the Revolution 
—not to reform the government, but to 
rid themselves of it altogether; to shut 
the courts and escape the payment of 
debts and taxes. The insurgents worked 
their will for weeks together; drove out 
the officers of the law, burned and plun- 
dered at pleasure through whole districts, 
living upon the land like a hostile army, 
and were brought to a reckoning at last 
only when a force thousands strong had 
been levied against them. The contagion 
spread to Vermont and New Hampshire; 
and even when the outbreak had been 
crushed, the States were irresolute in the 
punishment of the leaders. Rhode Island 
declared her sympathy with the insur- 
gents; Vermont offered them asylum; 
Massachusetts brought the leaders to trial 
and conviction, only to pardon and set 
them free again. Congress dared do no 
more than make covert preparation to 
check a general rising. “ You talk, my 
good sir,” wrote Washington to Henry 
Lee, in Congress, ‘‘ of employing influ- 
ence to appease the present tumults in 
Massachusetts. I know not where that 
influence is to be found, or, if attainable, 
that it would be a proper remedy for the 
disorders. Influence is no government. 


Let us have one by which our lives, liber- 
ties, and properties will be secured, or let 
us know the worst at once.” It was an 
object-lesson for the whole country; the 
dullest and the most lethargic knew now 
what slack government and financial dis- 
order would produce. The States one and 
all—save Rhode Island—bethought them 
of the convention called to meet in Phila- 
delphia on the second Monday in May, 
1787, and delegates were appointed. Even 
Congress took the lesson to heart,and gave 
its sanction to the conference. 

The Legislature of Virginia put Wash- 
ington’s name at the head of its own list 
of delegates, and after his name the names 
of Patrick Henry, Edmund Randolph, 
John Blair, James Madison, George Ma- 
son, and George Wythe —the leading 
names of-the State, no man could doubt. 
But Washington hesitated. He had al- 
ready declined to meet the Society of the 
Cincinnati in Philadelphia about the same 
time, he said, and thought it would be dis- 
respectful to that body, to whom he owed 
much, ‘‘to be there on any other occa- 
sion.” He even hinted a doubt whether 
the convention was constitutional, its 
avowed purposes being what they were, 
until Congress tardily sanctioned it. His 
real reason his intimate friends must have 
divined from the first. They knew him 
better in such matters than he knew him- 
self. He not only loved his retirement; 
he deemed himself a soldier and man of 
action, and no statesman. The floor of 
assemblies had never seemed to him his 
principal sphere of duty. He had thought 
of staying away from the House of Bur- 
gesses on private business twenty years 
ago, when he knew that the Stamp Act 
was to be debated. But it was not for 
the tloor of the approaching convention 
that his friends wanted him; they told 
him from the first he must preside. He 
was known to be in favor of giving the 
Confederation powers that would make 
it a real government, and he thought that 
enough; but they wanted the whole coun- 
try to see him pledged to the actual work, 
and, when they had persuaded him to at- 
tend, knew that they had at any rate won 
the confidence of the people in their pa- 
triotic purpose. His mere presence would 
give them power. 

Washington and the other Virginians 
were prompt to be in Philadelphia on the 
day appointed, but only the Pennsylva- 
nian delegates were there to meet them; 
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they had to wait an anxious week before 
so many as seven States were represent- 
ed. Meanwhile, those Who gathered from 
day to day were nervous and apprehen- 
sive, and there was talk of compromise 
and half-way measures, should the con- 
vention prove weak or threaten to mis- 
carry. They remembered for many a 
long year afterwards how nobly Wash- 
ington, ‘‘standing self-collected in the 
midst of them,” had uttered the brave 
counsels of wisdom in their rebuke. ‘‘It 
is too probable,” he said, ‘‘ that no plan 
we propose will be adopted. Perhaps an- 
other dreadful conflict is to be sustained. 
If, to please the people, we offer what we 
ourselves disapprove, how can we after- 
wards defend our work? Let us raise a 
standard to which the wise and honest 
can repair. The event is in the hand of 
God.” It was an utterance, they knew, 
not of statesmanship merely, but of char- 
acter; and it was that character, if any- 
thing could, that would win the people 
to their support. When at last seven 
States were represented—a quorum of the 
thirteen—an organization was effected, 
and Washington unanimously chosen 
president of the convention. He spoke, 
when led to the chair, ‘‘ of the novelty of 
the scene of business in which he was to 
act, lamented his want of better qualifi- 
cations, and claimed the indulgence of 
the house towards the involuntary errors 
which his inexperience might occasion ”; 
but no mere parliamentarian could have 
given that anxious body such steadiness 
in business or such grave earnestness in 
counsel as it got from his presence and 
influence in the chair.. Five more States 
were in attendance before deliberation 
was very far advanced; but he had the 
satisfaction to see his own friends lead 
upon the floor. It was the plan which 
Edmund Randolph had proposed, for his 
fellow-Virginians, which the convention 
accepted as a model to work from; it was 
James Madison, that young master of 
counsel, who guided the deliberations 
from day to day, little as he showed his 
hand in the work or seemed to put him- 
self forward in debate. No speeches came 
from the president; only once or twice 
did he break the decorum of his office to 
temper some difference of opinion or fa- 
cilitate some measure of accommodation. 
It was the 17th of September when the 
convention at last broke up; the 19th 
when the Constitution it had wrought out 
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was published to the country. All the 
slow summer through, Washington had 
kept counsel with the rest as to the anx- 
ious work that was going forward behind 
the closed doors of that long conference ; 
it was a grateful relief to be rid of the 
painful strain, and he returned to Mount 
Vernon like one whose part in the work 
was done. 

‘“*I never saw him so keen for any- 
thing in my life as he is for the adoption 
of the new scheme of government,” wrote 
a visitor at Mount Vernon to Jefferson ; 
but he took no other part than his corre- 
spondence afforded him in the agitation 
for its acceptance. Throughout all those 
long four months in Philadelphia he had 
given his whole mind and energy to every 
process of difficult counsel by which it 
had been wrought to completion; but he 

yas no politician. Earnestly as he com- 
mended the plan to his friends, he took 
no public part either in defence or in ad- 
vocacy of it. He read not only the Fed- 
eralist papers, in which Hamilton and 
Madison and Jay made their masterly 
plea for the adoption of the Constitution, 
but also ‘“‘every performance which has 
been printed on the one side and the oth- 
er on the great question,” he said, so far 
as he was able to obtain them; and he 
felt as poignantly as any man the deep 
excitement of the momentous contest. It 
disturbed him keenly to find George Ma- 
son opposing the Constitution—the dear 
friend from whom he had always accept- 
ed counsel hitherto in public affairs—and 
Richard Henry Lee and Patrick Henry, 
too, in their passionate attachment to what 
they deemed the just sovereignty of Vir- 
ginia. He could turn away with all his 
old self-possession, nevertheless, to discuss 
questions of culture and tillage, in the 
midst of the struggle, with Arthur Young 
over sea, and to write very gallant com- 
pliments to the Marquis de Chastellux on 
his marriage. ‘‘ So your day has at length 
come,” he laughed. ‘‘I am glad of it with 
all my heart and soul. It is quite good 
enough for you. Now you are well served 
for coming to fight in favor of the Amer- 
ican rebels all the way across the Atlan- 
tic Ocean, by catching that terrible conta- 
gion—domestic felicity—which, like the 
small-pox or the plague, a man can have 
only once in his life, because it commonly 
lasts him (at least with us in America—I 
don’t know how you manage such matters 
in France) for his whole lifetime.” 
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Ten months of deep but quiet agitation 
—the forces of opinion in close grapple 
and the future seemed to clear. The Con- 
stitution was adopted, only two States 
dissenting. It had been a tense and stub- 
born fight; the concerted action of men 
at the centres of trade against the in- 
stinctive dread of centralization or change 
in the regions that lay back from the riv- 
ers and the sea in such States as Massa- 
chusetts and New York; the leaders who 
had vision against those who had only 
the slow wisdom of caution and presenti- 
ment in States like Virginia, where the 
mass of men waited to be led. But 
though she acted late in the business, and 
some home-keeping spirits among even 
her greater men held back, Virginia did 
not lose the place of initiative she had 
had in all this weighty business of re- 
form. Something in her air or her life 
had given her in these latter years an ex- 
traordinary breed of public men— men 
liberated from local prejudice, possessed 
of a vision and an efficacy in affairs wor- 
thy of the best traditions of statesman- 
ship among the English race from which 
they were sprung, capable of taking the 
long view, of seeing the permanent lines 
of leadership upon great questions, and 
shaping ordinary views to meet extraor- 
dinary ends. Even Henry and Mason 
could take their discomfiture gracefully, 
loyally, like men bred to free institutions, 
and Washington had the deep satisfac- 
tion to see his State come without hesita- 
tion to his view and hope. 

The new Constitution made sure of, and 
a time set by Congress for the elections 
and the organization of a new govern- 
ment under it, the country turned as one 
man to Washington to be the first Presi- 
dent of the United States. ‘‘ We cannot, 





sir, do without you,” cried Governor John- 
son of Maryland, ‘‘and I and thousands 
more can explain to anybody but yourself 
why we cannot do without you.” To 
make any one else President, it seemed 
to men everywhere, would be like crown- 
ing a subject while the king was by. But 
Washington held back, as he had held 
back from attending the Constitutional 
Convention. He doubted his civil capa- 
city, called himself an old man, said ‘* it 
would be to forego repose and domestic 
enjoyment for trouble, perhaps for pub- 
lic obloquy.” ‘‘ The acceptance,” he de- 
clared, ‘‘ would be attended with more 
diffidence and reluctance than I ever ex- 
perienced before in my life.” But he was 
not permitted to decline. Hamilton told 
him that his attendance upon the Consti- 
tutional: Convention must be taken to 
have pledged him in the view of the coun- 
try to take part also in the formation of 
the government. ‘‘In a matter so essen- 
tial to the well-being of society as the 
prosperity of a newly instituted govern- 
ment,” said the great advocate, ‘‘a citizen 
of so much consequence as yourself to its 
success has no option but to lend his ser- 
vices, if called for. Permit me to say 
it would be inglorious, in such a situ- 
ation, not to hazard the glory, however 
great, which he might have previously 
acquired.” 

Washington of course yielded, simple- 
minded gentleman and soldier that he 
was, when it was made thus a matter 
of duty. When the votes of the electors 
were opened in the new Congress, and it 
was found that they were one and all for 
him, he no longer doubted. He did not 
know how to decline such a call, and 
turned with all his old courage to the 
new task. 
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THE ART OF DRIVING. 





BY HENRY CHILDS MERWIN. 


f}\HERE are many city-bred people who 
have no opportunity to enjoy the use 
of horses until they have reached a ma- 
ture age, and I was asked recently by 
one of this class if there was any book 
or treatise which taught the art of driv- 
ing. There is of course the volume on 
Driving in the very interesting Badmin- 
ton Series. But this book deals chiefly 
with the management of four-in-hands 
and tandems, with coaches and _post- 
chaises, and what it has to say about 
driving a single horse or a pair is of very 
little value, especially for the American 
reader. In fact, the English are almost 
entirely unpractised in the fine art of 
driving single horses and pairs. They 
have no trotters, scarcely any fast road- 
sters, and the dog-cart, which they usu- 
ally employ with a single horse, is very 
heavy, weighing from four to six hun- 
dred pounds, so that it is not adapted for 
quick work, or even for long distances. 
Moreover, the English almost always 
use the curb- bit, which effectually con- 
trols the horse, but does not enable the 
driver to stimulate him, nor to steady 
him, nor to communicate with him in 
the various ways which, as we shall pres- 
ently see, are possible when a snaffle is 
used. The cardinal principle of English 
driving is that the reins should be held in 
the left hand only, the whip being kept in 
the right hand; and this is doubtless the 
true manner in which all horses fitted 
with curbs should be driven. Even in 
turning to the right or left, the left hand 
only should be used, the driver guiding 
his horses by a turn of the wrist. When 
he wants to slacken speed or to pull up, 
the right hand, still holding the whip, 
should grasp the reins back of the left 
hand; the left hand can then be shifted 
forward, so as to shorten the reins; and 
both hands, if necessary, can be used in 
stopping the horses. In this way the 
dog-cart horse should be managed, the 
driver sitting erect, and wielding his 
whip as gracefully as may be. The dog- 
cart being a vehicie of some elegance and 
ceremony, nothing looks worse than to 
see a man slouching on its seat, with the 
reins loose or held-in both hands, and 
the whip perhaps (even this depth of deg- 
radation has been reached) dangling over 
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his shoulder. A great French lady once 
received a cal! in her country house from 
a young man who was under investiga- 
tion as an aspirant for the hand of her 
granddaughter. She watched the suitor 
as he drove up the avenue in his dog-cart, 
and observing that his back was bent, and 
that the reins were loosely held in both 
hands, she set him down at once as a 
parvenu. 

An American should be able to drive 
his roadster or family horse, or even his 
trotter, with the left hand, in the manner 
just described, if only for variety, but, as 
a rule, he should employ both hands, the 
reins being held as follows: Coming from 
the bit, they pass between the little finger 
and the third finger, across the palm of 
the hand, and over the thumb (one rein 
in each hand, be it remembered), and 
then, if a particularly firm hold is want- 
ed, the rein, after passing over the thumb, 
may he grasped again by the fingers. 
When you want either to shorten or to 
lengthen the reins, it is done by seizing 
the rein back of the left hand between the 
thumb and forefinger of the right hand, 
so that the.Jeft hand is then free to move 
up or down the rein, as may be desired ; 
and when this has been done, the same 
process is repeated with the right hand. 
In lengthening a rein it may be found 
more convenient to grasp it in front of 
rather than behind the hand which holds 
it. A beginner usually finds his greatest 
difficulty in pulling up; for instead of 
shifting the reins in the manner just in- 
dicated, he attempts to stop his horses 
by moving his hands toward his head. 
Many accidents occur in this way, espe- 
cially with a pair; for, while the driver is 
frantically waving his hands above his 
head, the pole of his carriage is smashing 
the panels or getting caught in the wheels 
of some contiguous vehicle, or perhaps 
punching an innocent pedestrian in the 
back. As for the figure which the driver 
cuts under such circumstances, it is well 
described by the Duke of Beaufort: ‘‘ His 
hands go up above the top of his hat. 
But that does not stop his horses, and he 
leans back and back and back still more. 
What is the matter with the poor gentle- 
man? Is he in a fit, or does he wish to 
shake hands with the groom sitting be- 
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hind him? or is there a balloon passing 
overhead that he wishes to see?” 

The whip should be held in the right 
hand, of course, and it may be held all or 
part of the time, according to the pleasure 
of the driver. It is possible to touch up 
a horse with the whip while the reins are 
held in both hands, but if a real cut is to 
be administered, the reins should first be 
shifted to the left hand; otherwise momen- 
tary control of the horse or horses will be 
lost, and a jerk will inevitably be given 
to the right rein. And, besides, such a 
movement is extremely awkward. I need 
not say that the elbows should always be 
kept close to the sides, and that the hands 
should be kept down. A driver with his 
hands up to his nose or his elbows stick- 
ing out is a very sorry sight. 

The great object in driving is to feel 
your horse’s mouth—to keep up a sort of 
electric communication with him, and yet 
not to pull or drag on the bit. A light 
hand on the reins is partly a natural gift 
and partly the result of practice. By na- 
ture every horse has a sensitive mouth, 
but commonly before he has reached the 
age of seven this sensitiveness has been 
destroyed by bad driving, and the mouth 
is rendered callous. In teaching boys or 
girls to drive, the first and chief thing to 
impress upon them is that the mouth of 
a horse is a delicate instrument for the 
driver to play upon, and that it can easi- 
ly be ruined by a heavy hand. For this 
reason a child should be taught to drive 
not by means of an old *‘ plug” whose 
mouth is gone, but by being allowed to 
hold the ribbons, for a few minutes at a 
time, over a spirited horse with a good 
mouth. Then he will perceive the deli- 
cacy of the task. Women, asa rule, drive 
very badly, from want of sympathy with 
the horse; but when they like to drive, 
and take pains about it, they usually drive 
extremely well, because they are apt to 
have light hands. I have seen a farmer's 
wife in Maine tooling a colt along the 
road at a three-minute gait and holding 
a baby in her lap at the same time. A 
great horse-breaker, who had a wonder- 
ful seat, but bad hands, once said to me 
that there were two horses in his stable 
which he could not ride without making 
them rear dangerously; ‘‘ but she can 
ride them,” he said, pointing to his daugh- 
ter, a little girl twelve years old. 

If the ‘‘ new woman ” takes to breaking 
and selling horses, among her other man- 


nish employments—and whiy should she 
not?—I am confident that she will display 
a skill in training and an intellectual sub- 
tlety in misrepresenting them such as no 
male jock ever attained to. Some yearsago 
there was a fast horse driven on the fa- 
mous *‘ mile ground ” in Boston by a sport- 
ing butcher, big man, who used a severe 
bit, and even with that could only just 
keep his trotter from running away. Af- 
ter a short time the same horse came into 
the possession of a woman. She put an 
easy bit in his mouth, and held him at full 
speed without the least difficulty. This 
horse had really a tender mouth—a mouth 
so tender that the butcher's heavy hand 
on the bit caused the animal severe pain, 
and he pulled to get away from it. But 
when he pulled, the butcher redoubled his 
efforts, and then the horse in turn pulled 
the more, so that his jaw became numb; 
and when this condition has been reached, 
even a curb-bit will not hold a horse. 

I have said that you should gently feel 
the horse’s mouth while he is in motion. 
When you urge him to full speed, the 
reins should be held a little tighter, in 
order to steady him; and it is possible to 
encourage a tired horse by gently shift- 
ing the bit in his mouth. This artifice 
is often beautifully performed by riders of 
running horses and by drivers of trotters. 
In an exaggerated form it is called 
“‘reefing.” Some years ago two conspic- 
uous figures on the trotting -track were 
a large, handsome brown mare called 
Phyllis, and a venerable white - bearded 
man who owned and drove her. They 
won many races, and Phyllis proved to 
be a great campaigner. Her victories 
were achieved mainly on the homestretch, 
where the frantic cries and shouts of her 
driver and his violent ‘‘ reefing” never 
failed to excite the spectators. He used 
to lean far out over the mare’s back, wave 
his arms from side to side, and apparent- 
ly jerk the bit almost out of her mouth 
at every stride. But in reality the mo- 
tion was not so severe, and the good mare, 
though a high-strung beast, understood 
her driver perfectly, and doubtless was 
incited to greater efforts by his conta- 
gious enthusiasm. This was the same 
man, I believe, who first hit upon the in- 
genious idea of exercising a lame horse 
by swimming him. Phyllis, while tem- 
porarily disabled from a lame ankle, took 
her work in this manner, and so retained 
her usual good condition. However, this 
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is a digression, which I trust the reader 
will pardon. 

It is by means of the bit, also (assisted 
by the voice), that you prevent your horse 
from ‘‘ breaking,” 7. e., from going into a 
gallop or run when trotting fast. Before 
he breaks there is a general unsteadiness 
to be noticed in his gait, and at the last 
moment his ears twitch. These are the 
signals; and the good driver, observing 
them, turns the bit in the horse’s mouth, 
and the break is most likely prevented. 
‘*Many races have been lost,” Hiram 
Woodruff declared, ‘‘by inattention to 
these signs. Two horses are seen coming 
up the homestretch; both are tired, but 
the leading one could win. The driver, 
however, turns his head to look at the 
ladies in the grand stand, or to see if they 
are looking at him. At that instant his 
horse’s ears fly back; the driver does not 
observe it, and the horse breaks; while 
the ugly man behind keeps his horse 
level, and wins by a neck.” 

But if in spite of all precautions a 
break occurs, the horse’s head must be 
pulled to one side, and sometimes first 
one way, then the other, until he ‘‘ catch- 
es,” or comes back to a trot. 

The object of shifting the bit in the 
horse’s mouth is of course to distract his 
attention; and by this means he can of- 
ten be prevented from kicking and from 
shying. Some _ horse- breakers, indeed, 
have boastingly declared that they never 
needed a kicking-strap—that they carried 
a sufficient kicking-strap in their hands. 
But the voice is perhaps even more ef- 
fectual in stopping a premeditated kick. 
You are driving, we will assume, an ani- 
mal whose record in this respect is not 
above reproach, and your eyes are fixed 
upon his ears—for they are the telltales 
of what he means to do. Going away 
from home there has been no trouble, but 
now you turn back toward the stable, 
and the horse plucks up a spirit—he is 
evidently looking for an excuse to misbe- 
have. He may find it in the shape of a 
wagon coming up behind; or, in default 
of this, he waits until he reaches that final 
corner, after which the road runs straight- 
away for home. Now, he thinks, is the 
time. His ears fly back, his tail is 
hugged close to his body, his hind quar- 
ters are tucked in (all this in a bare 
moment), and he is about to let go his 
heels, when the driver jerks the bit in 
his mouth and gives a yell, which brings 
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him to his senses. In much the same 
way a horse can often be prevented from 
shying. There is, for example, some ob- 
ject ahead which he is afraid to pass; 
but the driver, by shifting the bit in his 
mouth and by tapping him gently with 
the whip, now on one side, now on the 
other, finally works him by without harm. 
Horses shy for such different reasons and 
in such different ways that hardly any 
general rules can be laid down upon the 
subject. But the whip should almost 
never be used as a corrective of shying; 
if any punishment is advisable, a hard 
jerk on the bit is commonly much better. 
Let the horse know that you disapprove 
of his conduct, but do not make too much 
of it. Some horsemen always use the 
whip if a horse refuses to approach an 
object of which he is afraid. I might 
do so if I thought that the horse refused 
out of obstinacy—a rare occurrence—but 
I should not punish a good-tempered an- 
imal who was really in fear. Often, by 
unchecking the horse and leading him up 
to the object of which he is afraid, you 
reassure him, and he will never shy at 
that particular thing again. 

A horse should always be allowed to 
stand still and look at a new and terrify- 
ing object, and then to approach it by 
degrees. Your aim should be to avoid 
giving hima fright. Many horses never 
get over their fear of electric cars, because 
they were brought up to them too sud- 
denly in the first place. 

In a little village among the hills I 
once saw a farmer driving a very large 
and beautiful chestnut filly —evidently 
a high-strung but well-meaning animal. 


The filly was greatly frightened by a tin-* 


peddler’s wagon in the road, and the 
farmer got out, patted her neck, took her 
by the bridle, and gradually led her up 
to the wagon. After smelling and other- 
wise examining it, the filly became reas- 
sured, and the driver took his seat again 
and drove by without difficulty. One of 
the wiseacres who sat on the piazza of 
the village tavern, with his feet upon the 
rail, cried out, ‘‘ You don’t want to be 
leading that mare round too much, old 
man, or you'll spoil her.” ‘‘ I’m break- 
ing this colt to suit myself,” was the an- 
swer, and the result justified his conduct. 
I rode behind the same mare not long 
afterward, and she was then extremely 
well broken. 

However, this is not to say that you 
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can always spare the whip. If you meet 
an electric car, for instance, and the horse 
hesitates or refuses to pass it, the whip 
must sometimes be applied—not always; 
it depends upon the horse; but most 
horses are not irritated by a blow admin- 
istered under such circumstances, because 
their minds are taken up by the object 
ahead. If, in the midst of the affair, 
your nag’s ears fly back, and especially if 
you see that he is looking back at you, 
then is the time to withhold your hand, 
unless you would provoke a kick. Wait 
a moment, and his mind will become fixed 
again on the object in front, and then you 
can safely resume your efforts to urge him 
forward. The very worst thing that a 
horse can do in the way of shying is to 
turn around, with the inevitable result, if 
he succeeds, of wrecking the carriage, un- 
less it happens to be a two-wheeler. The 
only possible way of preventing him* is 
to jerk his head straight, and at the same 
time to apply the whip with all your 
strength, as far forward on his body as 
possible. It is a good general rule, with 
stupid or bad-tempered horses, to apply 
the whip near the saddle, or even forward 
of it. If you touch up your horse on his 
hind quarter, he is much more likely to 
kick. I have noticed also that a slap of 
the reins is far more irritating to a nervous 
or vicious horse than a cut of the whip. 
Another rule on this subject is well stated 
by Hewlett, the famous four-in-hand 
driver. ‘‘To strike a horse twice in the 
same place,” he says, ‘‘ is almost the same 
as asking him to kick.” 

Now that we have discussed these ru- 
dimentary matters, let us take a look at 
the harness of our horse, and in the first 
place at the bit. What suits one horse 
may not suit another, but the bit most 
commonly used is the snaffle, 7. e., a plain 
bit jointed in the middle; and it should 
be of good size, for if too small it has a 
cutting effect, and becomes a severe bit. 
The best snaffles I have found were in 
London. The nickel-plating of an Amer- 
ican bit is always badly done. However, 
this is only the ornamental part, and, ex- 
cepting the plain snaffle, the best bits for 
roadsters and trotters are American in- 
ventions; and especially is this true of 
bits intended for soft-mouthed uorses. 
The only trouble is that some of these 

* Not of correcting the habit: that can be done 


best by the use of a “ four-ring,” or other severe 
bit, or by a Rarey rope. 


devices are not strongly made, and can- 
not be depended upon. I usually em- 
ploy a bit called the Golden bit, which 
was designed by the well-known trainer 
of that name. This consists of a stout, 
close-linked chain, covered first with pat- 
ent-leather, or some similar material, 
which appears to be glued on, and then 
with ordinary leather. It is a large bit, 
and being also a soft one, it is as easy as 
anything that could be put in a horse’s 
mouth; but nevertheless it is a flexible 
bit, and hence under a pull it will bend 
and press on the bars and corners of the 
horse’s mouth, so that you can control 
him. It affords much more control than 
can be obtained from a hard, uncovered 
steel bit in the form ofa straight bar. In 
fact, the plain bar bit, though frequent- 
ly used, is the poorest of all bits. Xeno- 
phon knew this, for he states in his 
treatise on horsemanship that a bit should 
always be flexible. Nevertheless, a horse 
will be found now and then who drives 
better on a straight bar bit than on any- 
thing else—such is the infinite variety of 
equine character and constitution. 

Next to the matter of bits comes the 
much-vexed question of check-reins. Nu- 
merous tracts have been written by inex- 
perienced persons of sedentary habits to 
prove that check-reins are always instru- 
ments of torture—and such they often 
are. Most horses of mature age do not 
require them. But, on the other hand, 
to take off the check-rein from a high- 
spirited or vicious horse is often to invite 
a terrible accident. Without a check- 
rein a horse can bend his neck till his 
head touches his breast, and in that posi- 
tion he is absolutely uncontrollable. <A 
side check, adjusted so as to hold the 
horse’s head at its natural height, and no 
higher, is usually the most suitable for a 
roadster. In the case of straight-necked, 
high-headed horses even the overdraw 
check can be employed on short drives 
without cruelty, and its use enables the 
driver to dispense with the severe bit 
which might otherwise be necessary to 
control a half-broken or impetuous ani- 
mal. But the subject has not yet been 
exhausted. Some horses undoubtedly 
travel more easily if they wear a moder- 
ate side check than they do when their 
heads are free. Without the check they 
get to shuffling and shambling, and they 
are apt to stumble, whereas with the 
check they are better balanced, their mo- 
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rale is better, and they travel with less 
fatigue. But if I were driving such a 
horse on a long journey I should certain- 
ly jump out and uncheck him whenever 
we approached a steep hill. It only re- 
mains to add that, in my opinion at least, 
the check-rein should always be attached 
to a separate bit (a small, leather-covered 
one), so as to leave the bit on which the 
horse is driven free and loose in his 
mouth. 

Another vexed subject is that of blind- 
ers, or winkers. High-spirited, intelligent 
horses are usually safer in open bridles, 
for they can look behind them and see 
what is coming. It is an advantage also, 
and a pleasure besides, for the driver to 
be able to watch their eyes as well as their 
ears. But occasionally a nervous horse 
goes better with blinders; and this is true 
also of some young, intelligent horses, 
who are so exceedingly curious about ob- 
jects along the road that without blinders 
it is hard to make them go steadily and 
swiftly. In short, whether to use blind- 
ers or not is mainly a matter for experi- 
ment in each case, with the presumption 
in favor of an open bridle. Lazy horses, 
people say, are made more lazy by taking 
off their blinders, for then they can keep 
an eye on the whip, and need not bestir 
themselves until it is actually raised. But 
when a horse is so dull as this it really 
does not matter much how we harness him. 

The greatest caution should be used 
in driving a horse for the first time 
without blinders, especially before a top 
carriage. There was once a dealer in 
horses who had for sale a valuable trot- 
ting-mare. After some difficulty he 
found a customer, who -agreed to take 
her at the dealer’s price, provided that 
she could be driven in an open bridle. 
She had trotted all of her races in such 
a bridle, and he rashly assumed that 
she would go safely in it under any 
circumstances. Accordingly he put on 
her a costly harness, which he had just 
purchased, hitched her to his new top- 
wagon, and started off. But when the 
mare saw the top of the buggy following 
her out of the stable she became panic- 
stricken ; she ran away, broke the driver's 
leg, cut her own hocks severely, and dis- 
tributed the carriage and harness along 
the road so successfully that a cushion 
and a few straps were the only articles 
recovered from the wreck. Nothing more 
need be said about the harness, except that 
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breeching in a level country is a super- 
fluity, and a well-made horse commonly 
looks better without it. 

The most important rule for long-dis- 
tance driving is to start off slowly. The 
roadster should have an opportunity to 
stretch his legs and to get his second wind 
before being called upon for a real effort. 
No matter how great the hurry, time will 
be gained in the end by driving the first 
three or four miles ata gait not exceeding 
six or seven miles an hour. With asub- 
stantial load, or in very hot weather, the 
pace should not be more than five or six 
miles an hour. I happened once to see a 
pair of horses just as they finisMed a drive 
of twenty miles over a very hilly country. 
They had accomplished it in the excellent 
time of two hours and a half, and they 
arrived in good condition. A week later 
the same horses were driven by a differ- 
ent man over the same road in three hours 
and a half, and they were completely ex- 
hausted by the journey. The explanation 
was that the second driver had started at 
a great pace and kept it up for the first 
three or four miles, although there were 
some steep hills to climb. It is a more 
common mistake to suppose that a horse 
can maintain a fast gait without fatigue 
overa long level stretch. When the road 
is perfectly level the labor of drawing a 
vehicle, though not excessive, is absolute- 
ly continuous, so that it becomes exhaust- 
ing after a few miles. On such a road 
the horse should be permitted to walk a 
little once in every two, three, or four 
miles, according to the weight of the car- 
riage, the condition and ability of the ani- 
mal, the weather, and other circumstances. 
An up-and-down road, even though the 
hills are steep, is far less fatiguing to the 
horse than a level one, besides being, as a 
rule, much more picturesque. At least 
half of the villages in the mountainous 
parts of New England are connected by 
two roads, one through the valley, and 
another, but seldom used, over the hills. 
The traveller would do well in most cases 
to pursue the hilly route. 

Much discretion also can be exercised 
in choosing the good parts of the road, 
in taking advantage of declivities, in 
easing the horse where the going is 
heavy or when he becomes too warm, 
or even when, for some reason not ap- 
parent to the driver, he seems to need a 
slight let-up. In short, to be a good 
driver, especially for long distances, a 
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man must be sympathetic with his horse, 
and must understand the language of his 
ears, his tail, and his gait. Care should 
of course be taken—and a very little will 
suffice—to turn the horse away from stones, 
lest he should trip over them, and to clear 
them with the wheels also, lest an un- 
pleasant jar should be given to fhe vehicle. 
There is one peculiar fact about the avoid- 
ance of stones with which no doubt all 
bicycle-riders are familiar. If you begin 
to make your calculations at some dis- 
tance off, you are almost sure to miscal- 
culate and to hit the stone, whereas if you 
wait till the last moment the slightest 
turn of th® wrist will enable you to dust 
your stone almost without touching it. 

In some mountainous regions it is a 
custom, and not a bad one, to let the horse 
trot fast down the last part—the very last 
part—of one hill, and then, taking advan- 
tage of the momentum thus gained, to gal- 
lop up the succeeding one. This makes 
easy work for the horse, and is a lively, 
pleasant way of getting over the ground. 
It is a mistake, however, to let your road- 
ster trot the whole length of a steep hill. 
Going fast down hill is likely to injure 
the feet and to make the shoulders sore, 
and eventually to shorten the gait. There 
is of course a great difference among 
horses in this respect. A nimble little 
horse might trot with safety where a big, 
long-gaited, or awkward-going one would 
be in danger of injury. 


I should like to add something about 
the feeding and watering of roadsters, and 
the care of them while they are upon the 
road, but such matters lie outside of our 
present subject, which is driving, pure and 
simple. A strong man, it has been said, 
should always have an excuse for driv- 
ing instead of riding, and that is true; 
but the excuse can easily be found. Be- 
sides, there is excitement enough in driv- 
ing certain horses to make the blood even 
of a strong man tingle. I remember one 
winter afternoon standing in front of a 
small tavern in Maine, when a fur-clad 
farmer drove up in a light sleigh. His 
horse was such a roadster as one sees in 
New England now and then, but not often 
there, and very seldom indeed anywhere 
else in the world. It was a medium-sized 
bay mare, with clean black legs, smooth 
and hard as iron. She swept up the road, 
with head and tail aloft and ears pricked 
forward, lifting her feet high, and yet 
moving with a long, elastic stride, which 
indicated speed as well as style. Her 
owner got out of the sleigh, and cast a 
look behind at the antagonist with whom 
he had just been racing, and who was 
now showing his defeated head above 
the crest of the hill. ‘‘ Ah!” said he, 
with that slow, humorous drawl which 
distinguishes the down- Easter, ‘‘a fel- 
low can live two cr three years driving 
such a horse as this for twenty min- 
utes!” 


BEWARE THE ROGUE. 
BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 


EEP in the shadow of her hazel eyes, 
Waiting to capture men, Love lurking lies. 


Her glances are the arrows of his bow, 
Wherewith he lays unwary victims low; 

And she, unused to Cupid’s artful wiles, 
Unconscious aids his purpose by her smiles, 

And knows not, as her smiles and glances dart, 
What anguish these may bring to many a heart. 


Ah! hapless maiden, innocently gay, 

No presage of the future breeds dismay; 

She does not know how soon the treacherous guest 
Will make her heart the haven of unrest. 
Ungrateful Cupid! Soon from her he'll fly, 

And seek a refuge in some lover's eye, 

Then from that point of vantage aim a dart 

To pierce and agonize her maiden heart. 





TOM 


SAWYER, DETECTIVE 


AS TOLD BY HUCK FINN. 


BY 


CHAPTER VIII. 


T warn’t very cheerful at breakfast. 
Aunt Sally she looked old and tired, 
and let the children snarl and fuss at one 
another and didn’t seem to notice it was 
going on, which wasn’t her usual style; me 
and Tom had a plenty to think about with- 
out talking; Benny she looked like she 
hadn’t much sleep, and whenever she'd 
lift her head a little and steal a look tow- 
ards her father you could see there was 
tears in her eyes; and as for the old man, 
his things staid on his plate and got cold 
without him knowing they was there, I 
reckon, for he was thinking and thinking 
all the time, and never said a word and 
never et a bite. 

By-and-by when it was stillest, that nig- 
ger’s head was poked in at the door again, 
and he said his Marse Brace was getting 
powerful uneasy about Marse Jubiter, 
which hadn’t come home yet, and would 
Marse Silas please— 

He was looking at Uncle Silas, and he 
stopped there, like the rest of his words 
was froze ; for Uncle Silas he rose up shaky 
and steadied himself leaning his fingers 
on the table, and he was panting, and his 
eyes was set on the nigger, and he kept 
swallowing, and put his other hand up to 
his throat a couple of times, and at last he 
got his words started, and says: 

‘*Does he—does he—think—what does 
he think! Tell him—tell him—” Then 
he sunk down in his chair limp and 
weak, and says, so as you could hardly 
hear him: ‘‘Goaway—go away!” 

The nigger looked scared, and cleared 
out, and we all felt—well, I don’t know 
how we felt, but it was awful, with the 
old man panting there, and his eyes set 
and looking like a person that was dying. 
None of us could budge; but Benny she 
slid around soft, with her tears running 
down, and stood by his side, and nestled 
his old gray head up against her and be- 
gun to stroke it and pet it with her hands, 
and nodded to us to go away, and we done 
it, going out very quiet, like the dead was 
there. 


MARK TWAIN. 


Me and Tom struck out for the woods 
mighty solemn, and saying how different 
it was now to what it was last summer 
when we was here, and everything was 
so peaceful and happy and everybody 
thought so much of Uncle Silas, and he 
was so cheerful and simple-hearted and 
pudd’nheaded and good—and now look 
at him. If he hadn’t lost his mind he 
wasn’t much short of it. That was what 
we allowed. 

It was a most lovely day, now, and 
bright and sunshiny; and the further and 
further we went over the hill towards the 
prairie the lovelier and lovelier the trees 
and flowers got to be, and the more it 
seemed strange and somehow wrong that 
there had to be trouble in such a world as 
this. And then all of a sudden I catched 
my breath and grabbed Tom’s arm, and 
all my livers and lungs and things fell 
down into my legs. 

“There it is!’ I says. We jumped back 
behind a bush, shivering, and Tom says: 

‘Sh !—don’t make a noise.” 

It was setting on a log right in the edge 
of the little prairie, thinking. I tried to 
get Tom to come away, but he wouldn't, 
and I dasn’t budge by myself. He said 
we mightn’t ever get another chance to 
see one, and he was going to look his fill 
at this one if he died for it. So I looked 
too, though it give me the fantods to do 
it. Tom he had to talk, but he talked 
low. He says: 

** Poor Jakey, it’s got all its things on, 
just as he said he would. Now you see 
what we wasn’t certain about—its hair. 
It’s not long, now, the way it was; it’s got 
it cropped close to its head, the way he 
said he would. Huck, I never see any- 
thing look any more naturaler than what 
it does.” 

‘**Nor I neither,” I says; ‘‘I'd recog- 
nize it any wheres.” 

“So would I. It looks perfectly solid 
and genuwyne, just the way it done be- 
fore it died.” 

So we kept a-gazing. Pretty soon Tom 
says: 

“* Huck, there’s something mighty cu- 
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rious about this one, don’t you know? It 
oughtn’t to be going around in the day- 
time.” 

‘*That’s so, Tom—I never heard the like 
of it before.” 

‘* No, sir, they don’t ever come out only 
at night—and then not till after twelve. 
There’s something wrong about this one, 
now you mark my words. I don’t be- 
lieve it’s got any right to be around in 
the daytime. But don’t it look natural! 
Jake was going to play deef and dumb 
here, so the neighbors wouldn’t know his 
voice. Do you reckon it would do that if 
we was to holler at it?” 

‘*Lordy, Tom, don’t talk so! If you 
was to holler at it I'd die in my tracks.” 

‘** Don’t you worry, I ain’t going to hol- 
ler at it. Look, Huck, it’s a-scratching 
its head—don’t you see?” 

‘* Well, what of it?” 

‘Why, this: What’s the sense of it 
scratching its head? There ain’t anything 
there to itch; its head is made out of fog 
or something like that, and can’t itch. A 
fog can’t itch; any fool knows that.” 

‘* Well, then, if it don’t itch and can’t 
itch, what in the nation is it scratching: it 
for? Ain't it just habit, don’t you reck- 
on?” 

**No, sir, I don't. Lain’t a bit satisfied 
about the way this one acts. [ve a blame 
good notion it’s a bogus one—I have, as 
sure as I’m a-setting here. Because, if 
it— Huck!” 

‘* Well, what’s the matter now?” 

‘** You can't see the bushes through it !” 

‘* Why, Tom, it’s so, sure! It’s as solid 
asacow. I sort of begin to think—” 

‘* Huck, it’s biting off a chaw of toback- 
er! By George, they don't chaw—they 
hain’t got anything tochaw with. Huck!” 

‘*T’'m a-listening.” 

‘Tt ain’ta ghost atall. It's Jake Dun- 
lap his own self!” 

‘*Oh, your granny!” I says. 

‘*Huck Finn, did we find any corpse in 
the sycamores?” 

“ae” 

** Or any sign of one?” 

ws 

‘‘Mighty good reason. Hadn't ever 
been any corpse there.” 

‘* Why, Tom, you know we heard—” 

‘“ Yes, we did—heard a howl or two. 
Does that prove anybody was killed? 
Course it don’t. And we seen four men 
run, then this one come walking out, and 
we took it for a ghost. No more ghost 


than you are. It was Jake Dunlap his 
own self, and it’s Jake Dunlap now. He’s 
been and got his hair cropped, the way 
he said he would, and he's playing him- 
self for a stranger, just the same as he 
said he would. Ghost! Hum?— he’s as 
sound as a nut.” 

Then I see it all, and how we had took 
too much for granted. I was powerful 
glad he didn't get killed, and so was Tom, 
and we wondered which he would like the 
best—for us to never let on to know him, or 
how? Tom reckoned the best way would 
be to goandask him. So he started; but I 
kept a little behind, because I didn’t know 
but it might be a ghost, after all. When 
Tom got to where he was, he says: 

** Me and Huck’s mighty glad to see you 
again, and you needn't be afeard we'll 
tell. And if you think it ’ll be safer for 
you if we don't let on to know you when 
we run across you, say the word, and 
you'll see you can depend on us, and 
would ruther cut our hands off than get 
you into the least little bit of danger.” 

First off he looked surprised to see us, 
and not very glad, either; but as Tom 
went on he looked pleasanter, and when 
he was done he smiled, and nodded his 
head several times, and made signs with 
his hands, and says: s 

‘* Goo-goo—goo-goo,” the way deef and 
dummies does. 

Just then we see some of Steve Nicker- 
son’s people coming that lived t’other side 
of the prairie, so Tom says: 

‘** You do it elegant; I never seen any- 
body do it better. You're right; play it 
on us, too; play it on us same as the 
others; it 11 keep you in practice and 
prevent you making blunders. We'll 
keep away from you and let on we don't 
know you, but any time we can be any 
help, you just let us know.” 

Then we loafed along past the Nicker- 
sons, and of course they asked if that was 
the new stranger yonder, and where'd 
he come from, and what was his name, 
and which communion was he, Babtis’ or 
Methodis’, and which politics, Whig or 
Democrat, and how long is he staying, 
and all them other questions that humans 
always asks when a stranger comes, and 
animals does too. But Tom said he warn't 
able to make anything out of deef and 
dumb signs, and the same with goo-goo- 
ing. Then we watched them go and bully- 
rag Jake; because we was pretty uneasy 
for him. Tom said it would take him 
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days to get so he wouldn't forget he was 
a deef and dummy sometimes, and speak 
out before he thought. When we had 
watched long enough to see that Jake was 
getting along all right and working his 
signs very good, we loafed along again, 
allowing to strike the school-house about 
recess time, which was a three-mile tramp. 
I was so disappointed not to hear Jake 
tell about the row in the syeamores, and 
how near he come to getting killed, that 
[ couldn't seem to get over it, and Tom 
he felt the same, but said if we was in 
Jake’s fix we would want to go careful 
and keep still, and not take any chances. 
The boys and girls was all glad to see 
us again, and we had a real good time all! 
through recess. Coming to school the 
Henderson boys had come across the new 
deef and dummy and told the rest; so 
all the scholars was chuck-full of him 
and couldn't talk about anything else, 
Vou. XCIIL—No. 556 —56 


HE THINK?” 


and was in a sweat to get a sight of him 
because they hadn’t ever seen a deef and 
dummy in their lives, and it made a pow- 
erful excitement. 

Tom said it was tough to have to keep 
mum now; said we would be heroes if we 
could come out and tell all we knowed; 
but, after all, it was still more heroic to 
keep mum; there warn’t two boys in a 
million could do it. That was Tom Saw 
yer’s idea about it, and I reckoned there 
warn’t anybody could better it. 

CHAPTER IX. 

In the next two or three days Dummy 
he got to be powerful popular. He went 
associating around with the neighbors, 
and they made much of him 
proud to have such a rattling curiosity 
amongst them. They had him to break- 
fast, they had him to dinner, they had 
him to supper; they kept him loaded up 


and was 
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with hog and hominy, and warn’t ever 
tired staring at him and wondering over 
him, and wishing they knowed more about 
him, he was so uncommon and romantic. 
His signs warn’t no good; people couldn't 
understand them, and he prob’ly couldn't 
himself, but he done a sight of goo-gooing, 
and so everybody was satisfied, and ad- 
mired to hear him go it. He toted a 
piece of slate around, and a pencil; and 
people wrote questions on it and he wrote 
answers; but there warn’t anybody could 
read his writing but Brace Dunlap. Brace 
said he couldn't read it very good, but 
he could manage to dig out the meaning 
most of the time. He said Dummy said 
he belonged away off somers, and used to 
be well off, but got busted by swindlers 
which he had trusted, and was poor now, 
and hadn't any way to make a living. 

Everybody praised Brace Dunlap for 
being so good to that stranger. He let 
him have a little log cabin all to himself, 
and had his niggers take care of it, and 
fetch him all the vittles he wanted. 

Dummy was at our house some, because 
old Unele Silas was so afflicted himself, 
these days, that anybody else that was 
afflicted was a comfort to him. Me and 
Tom didn’t let on that we had knowed 
him before, and he didn’t let on that he 
had knowed us before. The family talked 
their troubles out before him the same as 
if he wasn’t there, but we reckoned it 
wasn't any harm for him to hear what 
they said. Generly he didn't seem to 
notice, but sometimes he did. 

Well, two or three days went along, and 
everybody got to getting uneasy about 
Jubiter Dunlap. Everybody was asking 
everybody if they had any idea what had 
become of him. No, they hadn't, they 
said; and they shook their heads and said 
there was something powerful strange 
about it. Another and another day went 
by; then there was a report got around 
that praps he was murdered. You bet 
it made a big stir! Everybody's tongue 
was clacking away after that. Saturday 
two or three gangs turned out and hunted 
the woods to see if they could run across 
his remainders. Me and Tom helped, and 
it was noble good times and exciting. 
Tom he was so brim-full of it he couldn't 
eat nor rest. He said if we could find that 
corpse we would be celebrated, and more 
talked about than if we got drownded. 

The others got tired and give it up; but 
not Tom Sawyer—that warn’t his style. 


Saturday night he didn’t sleep any, hard- 
ly, trying to think upa plan; and tow- 
ards daylight in the morning he struck 
it. He snaked me out of bed and was all 
excited, and says— 

‘**Quick, Huck, snatch on your clothes 
—I've got it! Blood-hound!” 

In two minutes we was tearing up the 
river road in the dark towards the village. 
Old Jeff Hooker had a blood-hound, and 
Tom was going to borrow him. I says— 

‘**' The trail’s too old, Tom-—and besides, 
it’s rained, you know.” 

‘**It don’t make any difference, Huck. 
If the body's hid in the woods anywhere 
around, the hound will find it. If he’s 
been murdered and buried, they wouldn’t 
bury him deep, it ain’t likely, and if the 
dog goes over the spot he'll scent him, 
sure. Huck, we're going to be celebrated, 
sure as you're born !”’ 

He was just a-blazing; and whenever 
he got afire he was most likely to get 
afireall over. That was the way this time. 
In two minutes he had got it all ciphered 
out, and wasn’t only just going to find 
the corpse—no, he was going to get on 
the track of that murderer and hunt him 
down, too; and not only that, but he was 
going to stick to him till— 

‘* Well,” I says, ‘‘ you better find the 
corpse first; I reckon that’s a plenty for 
to-day. Forall we know, there ain't any 
corpse and nobody hain’t been murdered. 
That cuss could a gone off somers and not 
been killed at all.” 

That gravelled him, and he says— 

‘““Huck Finn, I never seen such a per- 
son as you to want to spoil everything. 
As long as you can’t see anything hope- 
ful ina thing, you won't let anybody else. 
What good can it do you to throw cold 
water on that corpse and get up that self- 
ish theory that there hain’t been any mur- 
der? None inthe world. I don’t see how 
you canactso. I wouldn't treat you like 
that, and you know it. Here we've got a 
noble good opportunity to make a ruputa- 
tion, and—” 

‘**Oh, go ahead,” I says, ‘‘ I’m sorry and 
I take itall back. Ididn’t mean nothing. 
Fix it any way you want it. He ain't 
any consequence to me. If he’s killed, 
I’m as glad of it as you are; and if he—” 

*‘T never said anything about being 
glad; I only—” 

‘** Well, then, I'm as sorry as you are. 
Any way you druther have it, that is the 
way J druther have it. He—” 
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‘““There ain’t any druthers about it, 
Huck Finn; nobody said anything about 
druthers. And as for—” 

He forgot he was talking, and went 
tramping along, studying. He begun to 
get excited again, and pretty soon he says— 

‘* Huck, it ll be the bulliest thing that 
ever happened if we find the body after 
everybody else has quit looking, and then 
go ahead and hunt up the murderer. It 
won't only be an honor to us, but it ‘Il be 
an honor to Uncle Silas because it was 
us that done it. It'll set him up again, 
you see if it don’t.” 

3ut old Jeff Hooker he throwed cold 
water on the whole business when we got 
to his blacksmith shop and told him what 
we come for. 

‘* You can take the dog,” he says, ‘‘ but 
you ain't a-going to find any corpse, because 
there ain’tany corpse to find. Everybody's 
quit looking, and they’re right. Soon as 


they come to think, they knowed there 
warn't no corpse. And Ill teli you for 
why. What does a person kill another 
person for, Tom Sawyer ?— answer me 
that.” 

‘Why, he—er 

‘‘Answerup! Youain't no fool. What 
does he kill him for ?” 

‘‘ Well, sometimes it’s for revenge, 
and— 

“Wait. One thing at a time. Re- 
venge, says you; andright you are. Now 
who ever had anything agin that poor 
trifling no-account?) Who do you reckon 
would want to kill him ?—that rabbit!” 

Tom was stuck. I reckon he hadn't 
thought of a person having to have a 
reason for killing a person before, and 
now he see it warn’t likely anybody would 
have that much of a grudge against a 
lamb like Jubiter Dunlap. The black- 
smith says, by-and-by— 





** G00-GO0—G00-GO00.” 
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‘“* The revenge idea won't work, you see. 
Well, then, what's next? Robbery? B’gosh 
that must a been it,Tom! Yes, sir-ree, I 
reckon we've struck it this time. Some 
feller wanted his gallus-buckles, and so 
he—’ 





But it was so funny he busted out laugh- 
ing, and just went on laughing and laugh- 
ing and laughing till he was ’most dead, 
and Tom looked so put out and cheap that 
I knowed he was ashamed he had come, 
and wished he hadn't. But old Hooker 
never let uponhim. He raked up every- 
thing a person ever could want to kill an- 
other person about, and any fool could 
see they didn’t any of them fit this case, 
and he just made no end of fun of the 
whole business, and of the people that had 
been hunting the body; and he said— 

‘“‘If they'd had any sense they’d a 
knowed the lazy cuss slid out because he 
wanted a loafing spell after all this work. 
He'll come pottering back in a couple of 
weeks, and then how’ll you fellers feel ? 
But, laws bless you, take the dog and go 
and hunt his remainders. Do, Tom.” 

Then he busted out and had another of 
them forty-rod laughs of his’n. Tom 
couldn't back down after all this, so he 
said, ‘‘ All right, unchain him,” and the 
blacksmith done it, and we started home, 
and left that old man laughing yet. 

It was a lovely dog. There ain't any 
dog that’s got a lovelier disposition than a 
blood-hound, and this one knowed us and 
liked us. He capered and raced around 
ever so friendly, and was powerful glad to 
be free and have a holiday; but Tom was 
so cut up he couldn’t take any intrust in 
him, and said he wished he'd stopped and 
thought a minute before he ever started 
on such a fool errand. He said old Jeff 
Hooker would tell everybody, and we'd 
never hear the last of it. 

So we loafed along home down the back 
lanes, feeling pretty glum and not talk- 
ing. When we was passing the far cor- 
ner of our tobacker - field we heard the 
dog set up a long howl in there, and we 
went to the place, and he was seratching 
the ground with all his might, and every 
now and then canting up his head side- 
ways and fetching another howl. 

It was a long square the shape of a 
grave; the rain had made it sink down 
and show the shape. The minute we 
come and stood there we looked at one an- 
other and never said a word. When the 
dog had dug down only a few inches he 


grabbed something and pulled it up, and 
it wes an armanda sleeve. Tom kind of 
gasped out and says— 

‘*Come away, Huck—it’s found.” 

I just felt awful. We struck for the 
road and fetched the first men that come 
along. They got a spade at the crib and 
dug out the body, and you never see such 
an excitement. You couldn’t make any- 
thing out of the face, but you didn’t need 
to. Everybody said— 

‘* Poor Jubiter; it’s his clothes, to the 
last rag!” 

Some rushed off to spread the news and 
tell the justice of the peace and have an 
inquest, and me and Tom lit out for the 
house. Tom was all afire and ‘most out 
of breath when we come tearing in where 
Uncle Silas and Aunt Sally and Benny 
was. Tom sung out— 

‘*Me and Huck’s found Jubiter Dun- 
lap’s corpse all by ourselves with a blood- 
hound after everybody else lad quit hunt- 
ing and given it up; and if it hadn’ta 
been for us it never would a been found; 
and he was murdered, too—they done it 
with a club or something like that; and 
I'm going to start in and find the mur- 
derer, next, and I bet I'll do it!” 

Aunt Sally and Benny sprung up pale 
and astonished, but Uncle Silas fell right 
forward out of his chair onto the floor, and 
groans out— 

‘**Oh, my God, you’ve found him now!” 


CHAPTER X. 


THEM awful words froze us solid. We 
couldn’t move hand or foot for as much 
as a half a minute. Then we kind of 
come to, and lifted the old man up and 
got him into his chair,and Benny petted 
him and kissed him and tried to comfort 
him, and poor old Aunt Sally she done the 
same; but, poor things, they was so broke 
up and scared and knocked out of their 
right minds that they didn’t hardly know 
what they was about. With Tom it was 
awful; it most petrified him to think may- 
be he had got his uncle into a thousand 
times more trouble than ever, and maybe 
it wouldn't ever happened if he hadn't 
been so ambitious to get celebrated, and 
let the corpse alone the way the otiers 
done. But pretty soon he sort of come 
to himself again and says— 

‘Uncle Silas, don’t you say another 
word like that. It’s dangerous, and there 
ain’t a shadder of truth in it.” 

Aunt Sally and Benny was thankful to 
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‘‘ FETCHING ANOTHER HOWL.” 


hear him say that, and they said the same; 
but the old man he wagged his head sor- 
rowful and hopeless, and the tears run 
down his face, and he says— 

‘**No—I done it; poor Jubiter, I done it!” 

It was dreadful to hear him say it. Then 
he went on and told about it, and said it 
happened the day me and Tom come— 
along about sundown. He said Jubiter 
pestered him and aggravated him till he 
was so mad he just sort of lost his mind 
and grabbed up a stick and hit him over 
the head with all his might, and Jubiter 
dropped in his tracks. Then he was 
scared and sorry, and got down on his 
knees and lifted -his head up, and begged 
him to speak and say he wasn’t dead; and 
before long he come to, and when he see 


who it was holding his head, he jumped 
like he was ’most scared to death, and 
cleared the fence and tore into the woods, 
and was gone. So he hoped he wasn’t 
hurt bad. 

‘** But laws,” he says, ‘‘ it was only just 
fear that give him that last little spurt of 
strength, and of course it soon played out, 
and he laid down in the bush, and there 
wasn’t anybody to help him, and he died.” 

Then the old man cried and grieved, 
and said he was a murderer and the mark 
of Cain was on him, and he had disgraced 
his family and was going to be found out 
and hung. Tom said— 

‘*No, you ain't going to be found out. 
You didn't kill him. One lick wouldn't 
kill him. Somebody else done it.” 
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‘Oh, yes,” he says, ‘‘I done it—no- 
body else. Who else had anything against 
him? Who else could have anything 
against him?” 

He looked up kind of like he hoped 
some of us could mention somebody that 
could have a grudge against that harmless 
no-account, but of course it warn’t no use 
—he had us; we couldn’t say a word. 
He noticed that, and he saddened down 
again, and I never see a face so miserable 
and so pitiful to see. Tom had a sudden 
idea, and says— 

‘*But hold on!—somebody buried him. 
Now who—” 

He shut off sudden. I knowed the 
reason. It give me the cold shudders 
when he said them words, because right 
away I remembered about us seeing Un- 
cle Silas prowling around with a long- 
handled shovel away in the night that 
night. And I knowed Benny seen him 
too, because she was talking about it 
one day. The minute Tom shut off he 
changed the subject and went to begging 
Uncle Silas to keep mum, and the rest of 
us done the same, and said he must, and 
said it wasn’t his business to tell on him- 
self, and if he kept mum nobody would 
ever know, but if it was found out and 
any harm come to him it would break 
the family’s hearts and kill them, and 
yet never do anybody any good. So at 
last he promised. We was all of us 
more comfortable then, and went to 
work to cheer up the old man. Wetold 
him all he’d got to do was to keep still 
and it wouldn’t be long till the whole 
thing would blow over and be forgot. 
We all said there wouldn’t anybody ever 
suspect Uncle Silas, nor ever dream of 
such a thing, he being so good and kind 
and having such a good character; and 
Tom says, cordial and hearty, he says— 

‘* Why, just look at it a minute; just 
consider. Here is Uncle Silas, all these 
years a preacher—at his own expense; 
all these years doing good with all his 
might and every way he can think of— 
at his own expense, all the time; always 
been loved by everybody, and respected ; 
always been peaceable and minding his 
own business, the very last man in this 
whole deestrict to touch a person, and 
everybody knowsit. Suspect him? Why, 
it ain’t any more possible than-—” 

‘*By authority of the State of Arkan- 
saw—lI arrest you for the murder of Jubi- 
ter Dunlap!” shouts the sheriff at the door. 


It was awful. Aunt Sally and Benny 
flung themselves at Uncle Silas, scream- 
ing and crying, and hugged him and 
hung to him, and Aunt Sally said go 
away, she wouldn’t ever give him up, 
they shouldn't have him, and the nig- 
gers they come crowding and crying to 
the door, and—well, I couldn’t stand it; 
it was enough to break a person's heart; 
so I got out. 

They took him up to the little one-horse 
jail in the village, and we all went along 
to tell him good-by, and Tom was feeling 
elegant, and says to me, ‘* We'll have a 
most noble good time and heaps of dan- 
ger some dark night, getting him out of 
there, Huck, and it ‘ll be talked about 
everywheres and we will be celebrated ”; 
but the old man busted that scheme up 
the minute he whispered to him about it. 
He said no, it was his duty to stand what- 
ever the law done to him, and he would 
stick to the jail plumb through to the 
end, even if there warn’t no door to it. 
It disappointed Tom, and gravelled him a 
good deal, but he had to put up with it. 

But he felt responsible and bound to 
get his uncle Silas free; and he told 
Aunt Sally, the last thing, not to worry, 
because he was going to turn in and 
work night and day and beat this game 
and fetch Uncle Silas out innocent; and 
she was very loving to him and thanked 
him and said she knowed he would do 
his very best. And she told us to help 
Benny take care of the house and the 
children, and then we had a good-by cry 
all around and went back to the farm, 
and left her there to live with the jailer’s 
wife a mouth till the trial in October, 


CHAPTER XI, 


WELL, that was a hard month on us 
all. Poor Benny, she kept up the best 
she could, and me and Tom tried to keep 
things cheerful there at the house, but it 
kind of went for nothing, as you may 
say. It was the same up at the jail. We 
went up every day to see the old people, 
but it was awful dreary, because the 
old man warn’t sleeping much, and was 
walking in his sleep considerable, and so 
he got to looking fagged and miserable, 
and his mind got shaky, and we all got 
afraid his troubles would break him 
down and kill him. And whenever we 
tried to persuade him to feel cheerfuler, he 
only shook his head and said if we only 
knowed what it was to carry around a 
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murderer's load on your 
heart we wouldn't talk 
that way. Tom and all 
of us kept telling him it 
wasn't murder, but just 
accidental killing, but it 
never made any differ- 
it was murder, 
and he wouldn't have 
it any Other way. He 
actuly begun to come 
out plain and 
towards trial-time and 
acknowledge that he 
tried to kill the man. 
Why, that was awful, 
you know. It made 
things seem fifty times 
as dreadful, and there 
warn’t no more com- 
fort for Aunt Sally and 
Benny. But he prom- 
ised he wouldn't say a 
word about his murder 
when others was around, 
and we was glad of that. 

Tom Sawyer racked 
the head off of himself 
all that month trying 
to plan some way out for Uncle Silas, and 
many's the night he kept me up ‘most all 
night with this kind of tiresome work, but 
he couldn’t seem to get on the right track 
no way. As for me, I reckoned a body 
might as well give it up, it all looked 
so blue and I was so downhearted; but 
he wouldn’t. He stuck to the business 
right along, and went on planning and 
thinking and ransacking his head. 

So at last the trial come on, towards 
the middle of October, and we was all in 
the court. The place was jammed, of 
course. Poor old Uncle Silas, he looked 
more like a dead person than a live one, 
his eyes was so hollow and he looked so 
thin and so mournful. Benny she set 
on one side of him and Aunt Sally on 
the other, and they had veils on, and 
was full of trouble. But Tom he set by 
our lawyer, and had his finger in every- 
wheres, of course. The lawyer let him, 
and the judge let him. He ’most took 
the business out of the lawyer’s hands 
sometimes; which was well enough, be- 
cause that was only a mud-turtle of a 
back-settlement lawyer, and didn’t know 
enough to come in when it rains, as the 
saying is. 

They swore in the jury, and then the 
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‘KEPT ME UP ’MOST ALL NIGHT.” 


lawyer for the prostitution got up and 
begun. He made a terrible speech against 
the old man, that made him moan and 
groan, and made Benny and Aunt Sally 
ery. The way he told about the murder 
kind of knocked us all stupid, it was so dif- 
ferent from the old man’s tale. He said 
he was going to prove that Uncle Silas was 
seen to kill Jubiter Dunlap, by two good 
witnesses, and done it deliberate, and 
said he was going to kill him the very 
minute he hit him with the club: and 
they seen him hide Jubiter in the bushes, 
and they seen that Jubiter was stone- 
dead. And said Uncle Silas come later 
and lugged Jubiter down into the to 
backer-field, and two men seen him do it. 
And said Uncle Silas turned out, away in 
the night, and buried Jubiter, and a man 
seen him at it. 

I says to myself, poor old Uncle Silas 
has been lying about it because he reck- 
oned nobody seen him and he couldn't 
bear to break Aunt Sally’s heart and 
Benny's; and right he was: as for me, I 
would a lied the same way, and so would 
anybody that had any feeling, to save 
them such misery and sorrow which they 
warn’t no ways responsible for. Well, it 
made our lawyer look pretty sick; and it 
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knocked Tom silly too, for a little spell; 
but then he braced up and let on that he 
warn t worried—but I knowed he was, all 
the same. And the people—my, but it 
made a stir amongst them! 

And when that lawyer was done tell- 
ing the jury what he was going to prove, 
he set down and begun to work his wit- 
nesses. 

First, he called a lot of them to show 
that there was bad blood betwixt Uncle 
Silas and the diseased; and they told how 
they had heard Uncle Silas threaten the 
diseased, at one time and another, and 
how it got worse and worse, and every- 
body was talking about it, and how dis- 
eased got afraid of his life, and told two 
or three of them he was certain Uncle 
Silas would up and kill him some time or 
another. 

Tom and our lawyer asked them some 
questions, but it warn’t no use, they stuck 
to what they said. 

Next, they called up Lem Beebe, and he 
took the stand. It come into my mind, 
then, how Lem and Jim Lane had come 
along talking, that time, about borrowing 
a dog or something from Jubiter Dunlap; 
and that brought up the blackberries and 
the lantern; and that brought up Bill 
and Jack Withers, and how they passed 
by, talking about a nigger stealing Uncle 
Silas’s corn; and that fetched up our old 
ghost that come along about the same 
time and seared us so—and here he was, 
too, and a privileged character, on. ac- 
counts of his being deef and dumb and a 
stranger, and they had fixed him a chair 
inside the railing, where he could cross 
his legs and be comfortable, whilst the 
other people was all in a jam so they 
couldn't hardly breathe. So it all come 
back to me just the way it was that day; 
and it made me mournful to think how 
pleasant it was up to then, and how miser- 
able ever since. 

Lem Beebe sworn, said: “I was a-coming 
along, that day, second of September, and Jim 
Lane was with me, and it was towards sun- 
down, and we heard loud talk, like quarrelling, 
and we was very close, only the hazel bushes 
between (that’s along the fence); and we heard 
a voice say: ‘I’ve fold you more’n once I'd 
kill you, and knowed it was this prisoner’s 
voice ; and then we see a club come up above 
the bushes and down out of sight again, and 
heard a smashing thump, and then a groan 
or two; and then we crope soft to where we 
could see, and there laid Jubiter Dunlap dead, 
and this prisoner standing over him with the 


club; and the next he hauled the dead man 
into a clamp of bushes and hid him, and then 
we stooped low, to be out of sight, and got 
away. 

Well, it was awful. It kind of froze 
everybody's blood to hear it, and the 
house was ‘most as still whilst he was tell- 
ing it as if there warn’t nobody in it. 
And when he was done, you could hear 
them gasp and sigh, all over the house, 
and look at one another the same as to 
say, ‘‘Ain’t it perfectly terrible—ain’t it 
awful!” 

Now happened a thing that astonished 
me. All the time the first witnesses was 
proving the bad blood and the threats 
and all that, Tom Sawyer was alive and 
laying for them; and the minute they 
was through, he went for them, and done 
his level best to catch them in lies and 
spile their testimony. But now, how dif- 
ferent! When Lem first begun to talk, 
and never said anything about speaking 
to Jubiter or trying to borrow a dog off of 
him, he was all alive and laying for Lem, 
and you could see he was getting ready 
to cross-question him to death pretty soon, 
and then I judged him and me would go 
on the stand by-and-by and tell what we 
heard him and Jim Lane say. But the 
next time I looked at Tom I got the cold 
shivers. Why, he was in the brownest 
study you ever see—miles and miles away. 
He warn’t hearing a word Lem Beebe was 
saying; and when he got through he was 
still in that brown study, just the same. 
Our lawyer joggled him, and then he 
looked up startled, and says, ‘‘ Take the 
witness if you want him. Lemme alone 
—I want to think.” 

Well, that beat me. I couldn't under- 
stand it. And Benny and her mother 
oh, they looked sick, they was so troubled. 
They shoved their veils to one side and 
tried to get his eye, but it warn’t any use, 
and I couldn't get his eye either. So the 
mud-turtle he tackled the witness, but it 
didn’t amount to nothing; and he made 
a mess of it. 

Then they called up Jim Lane, and he 
told the very same story over again, exact. 
Tom never listened to this ene at all, but 
set there thinking and thinking, miles and 
miles away. So the mud-turtle went in 
alone again, and come out just as flat as 
he done before. The lawyer for the pros- 
titution looked very comfortable, but the 
judge looked disgusted. You see, Tom 
was just the same as a regular lawyer, 
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nearly, because it was Arkansaw law for 
a prisoner to choose anybody he wanted 
to help his lawyer, and Tom had had 
Uncle Silas shove him into the case, and 
now he was botching it, and you could 
see the judge didn’t like it much. 

All that the mud-turtle got 
out of Lem and Jim was this: 
he asked them— 

‘‘ Why didn’t you go and 
tell what you saw?” 

‘* We was afraid we would 
get mixed up in it ourselves. 
And we was just starting 
down the river a-hunting for 
all the week besides; but as 
soon as we come back we 
found out they'd been searchi- 
ing for the body, so then we 
went and told Brace Dunlap 
all about it.” 

** When was that ?” 

‘*Saturday night, Septem- 
ber 9th.” 

The judge he spoke up and 
says— 

‘**Mr. Sheriff, arrest these 
two witnesses on suspicions 
of being accessionary after 
the fact to the murder.” 

The lawyer for the prosti- 
tution jumps up all excited, 
and says— 

‘*Your Honor! I protest 
against this extraordi—” 

‘*Set down!” says the 
judge, pulling his bowie and laying it on 
his pulpit. ‘‘I beg you to respect the 
Court.” 

So he done it. Then he called Bill 
Withers. 


Bill Withers, sworn, said: “I was coming 
along: about sundown, Saturday, September 
2d, by the prisoner’s field, and my brother Jack 
was with me, and we seen a man toting off 
something heavy on his back, and allowed it 
was a nigger stealing corn; we couldn’t see 
distinct; next we made out that it was one 
man carrying another; and the way it hung, 
so kind of limp, we judged it was somebody 
that was drunk; and by the man’s walk we 
said it was Parson Silas, and we judged he had 
found Sam Cooper drunk in the road, which he 
was always trying to reform him, and was 
toting him out of danger.” 


It made the people shiver to think of 
poor old Uncle Silas toting off the diseased 
down to the place in his tobacker- field 
where the dog dug up the body, but there 


warn't much sympathy around amongst 
the faces, and I heard one cuss say, **’Tis 
the coldest-blooded work I ever struck, 
lugging a murdered man around like that, 
and going to bury him like a animal, and 
him a preacher at that.” 





‘**SeT DOWN!’ SAYS THE JUDGE.” 


Tom he went on thinking, and never 
took no notice; so our lawyer took the 
witness and done the best he could, and 
it was plenty poor enough. 

Then Jack Withers he come on the 
stand and told the same tale, just like 
Bill done. 

And after him comes Brace Dunlap. 
and he was looking very mournful, and 
‘most crying; and there was a rustle and 
a stir all around, and everybody got ready 
to listen, and lots of the women folks said 
‘** Poor cretur, poor cretur,” and you could 
see a many of them wiping their eyes. 


Brace Dunlap, sworn, said: “TI was in con- 
siderable tronble a long time about my poor 
brother, but I reckoned things warn’t near so 
bad as he made out, and I couldn’t make my- 
self believe anybody would have the heart to 
hurt a poor harmless cretur like that”—(by 
jings, I was sure I seen Tom give a kind of a 
faint little start, and then look disappointed 
again)— “and you know I couldn’t think a 
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preacher would hurt him—it warn’t natural to 
think such an onlikely thing—so I never paid 
much attention, and now I sha’n’t ever, ever 
forgive myself; for if I had a-done different, 
my poor brother would be with me this day, 
and not laying youder murdered, and him so 
harmless.” He kind of broke down there and 
choked up, and waited to get his voice; and 
people all around said the most pitiful things, 
and women cried; and it was very still in 
there, and solemn, aud old Unele Silas, poor 
thing, he give a groan right out so everybody 
heard him. Then Brace he went on: * Satur- 
day, September 2d, he didn’t come home to 
supper. By-and-by I got a little uneasy, and 
one of my niggers went over to this prisoner's 
place, but come back and said he warn’t there. 
So I got uneasier and uneasier, and couldn't 
rest. I went to bed, but I couldn’t sleep; and 
turned out, away late in the night, and went 
wandering over to this prisoner’s place and all 
around about there a good while, hoping I 
would run across my poor brother, and never 
knowing he was out of his troubles and gone 
to a better shore—” Sv he broke down and 
choked up again, and most all the women was 
crying now. Pretty soon he got another start 
and says: “But it warn’t no use; so at last [ 
went home and tried to get some sleep, but 
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couldn’t. Well, in a day or two everybody 
was uneasy, and they got to talking about this 
prisoner’s threats, and took to the idea, which 
I didn’t take no stock in, that my brother was 
murdered ; so they hunted around and tried to 
find his body, but couldn’t, and give it up. And 
so I reckoned he was gone off somers to have 
a little peace, and would come back to us when 
his troubles was kind of healed. But Jate 
Saturday night, the 9th, Lem Beebe and Jim 
Lane come to my house and told me all—told 
me the whole awful ’sassination, and my heart 
was broke. And then I remembered something 
that hadn’t took no hold of me at the time, be- 


cause reports said this prisoner had took to 
walking in his sleep and doing all kind of 
things of no consequence, not knowing what he 
was about. I will tell you what that thing 
was that come back into my memory. Away 
late that awful Saturday night when I was 
wandering around about this prisoner’s place, 
grieving and troubled, I was down by the 
corner of the tobacker-field and I heard a sound 
like digging in a gritty soil ; and I crope nearer 
and peeped through the vines that hung on 
the rail fence and seen this prisoner shovelling- 
shovelling with a long-handled shovel—heav- 
ing earth into a big hole that was most filled 
up; his back was to me, but it was bright 
moonlight and I knowed him by his old green 
baize work-gown with a splattery white patch 
in the middle of the back like somebody had 
hit him with a snowball. He was burying the 
man he’d murdered !” 


And he slumped down in his chair ery- 
ing and sobbing, and ‘most everybody in 
the house busted out wailing, and crying, 
and saying ‘* Oh, it’s awful—awful—hor- 
rible!” and there was a most tremenduous 
excitement, and you couldn’t hear your- 
self think; and right in the midst of it 
up jumps old Uncle Silas, white as a sheet, 
and sings out— 

‘Its true every word—I murdered 
him in cold blood !” 

By Jackson, it petrified them! People 
rose up wild all over the house, straining 
and staring for a better look at him, and 
the judge was hammering with his mallet, 
and the sheriff yelling ‘*Order—order in 
the court—order!” 

And all the while the old man stood 
there a-quaking and his eyes a-burning, 
and not looking at his wife and daughter, 
which was clinging to him and begging 
him to keep still, but pawing them off 
with his hands and saying he would 
clear his black soul from crime, he would 
heave off this load that was more than he 
could bear, and he wouldn’t bear it an- 
other hour! And then he raged right 
along with his awful tale, everybody 
a-staring and gasping, judge, jury, law- 
yers, and everybody, and Benny and Aunt 
Sally erying their hearts out. And by 
George, Tom Sawyer never looked at him 
once! Never once—just set there gazing 
with all his eyes at something else, I 
couldn’t tell what. And so the old man 
raged right along, pouring his words out 
like a stream of fire: 

‘*T killed him! I am guiltv! But I 
never had the notion in my life to hurt 
him or harm him, spite of all them lies 





“*T STRUCK 


+ about my threatening him, till the very 
minute I raised the club—then my heart 
went cold!—then the pity all went out of 
it, and I struck to kill! In that one mo- 
ment all my wrongs come into my mind; 
all the insults that that man and the 
: scoundrel his brother, there, had put upon 
me, and how they had laid in together to 
ruin me with the people, and take away 
my good name, and drive me to some 
deed that would destroy me and my fam- 
ily that hadn’t ever done them no harm, 
so help me God! And they done it ina 
mean revenge—for why? Because my in- 
nocent pure girl here at my side wouldn't 
marry that rich, insolent, ignorant cow- 
ard, Brace Dunlap, who's been snivelling 
here over a brother he never cared a brass 
farthing for’—(I see Tom give a jump 














TO KILL.” 


and look glad this time, to a dead certain- 
ty)—‘‘ and in that moment I’ve told you 
about, I forgot my God and remembered 
only my heart's bitterness—God forgive 
me!—and I struck to kill. In one second 
I was miserably sorry—oh, filled with re- 
morse; but I thought of my poor family, 
and I must hide what I'd done for their 
sakes; and I did hide that corpse in the 
bushes; and presently I carried it to the to- 
backer-field ; and in the deep night I went 
with my shovel and buried it where—” 

Up jumps Tom and shouts— 

‘** Now, I've got it!” and waves his 
hand, oh, ever so fine and starchy, tow- 
ards the old man, and says— 

‘*Set down! A murder was done, but 
you never had no hand in it!” 

Well, sir, you could a heard a pin 
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drop. And the old man he sunk down Jubiter Dunlap was at work—and that 


kind of bewildered in his seat, and Aunt 
Sally and Benny didn’t know it, because 
they was so astonished and staring at Tom 
with their mouths open and not knowing 
what they was about. And the whole 
house the same. J never seen people look 
so helpless and tangled up, and I hain’t 
ever seen eyes bug out and gaze without 
a blink the way theirn did. Tom says, 
perfectly ca’m— 

‘* Your Honor, may I speak?” 

‘* For God’s sake, yes—go on!” says the 
judge, so astonished and mixed up he 
didn't know what he was about hardly. 

Yhen Tom he stood there and waited a 
second or two—that was for to work up 
an ‘‘ effect,” as he calls it—then he started 
in just as ca’m as ever, and says: 

‘* For about two weeks, now, there’s 
been a little bill sticking on the front of 
this court- house offering two thousand 
dollarsreward for a couple of big di’monds 
—stole at St. Louis. Them di’monds is 
worth twelve thousand dollars. But nev- 
er mind about that till I get to it. Now 
about this murder. I will tell you all 
about it—how it happened—who done it 
—every detail.” 

You could see everybody nestle, now, 
and begin to listen for all they was worth. 

‘“This man here, Brace Dunlap, that’s 
been snivelling so about his dead brother 
that you know he never cared a straw for, 
wanted to marry that young girl there, 
and she wouldn’t have him. So he told 
Uncle Silas he would make him sorry. 
Uncle Silas knowed how powerful he was, 
and how little chance he had against such 
a man,and he was scared and worried, 
and done everything he could think of to 
smooth him overand get him to be good to 
him; he even took his no-account brother 
Jubiter on the farm and give him wages, 
and stinted his own family to pay them; 
and Jubiter done everything his brother 
could contrive to insult Uncle Silas, and 
fret and worry him, and try to drive Uncle 
Silas into doing him a hurt, so as to in- 
jure Uncle Silas with the people. And it 
done it. Everybody turned against. him 
and said the meanest kind of things about 
him, and it graduly broke his heart—yes, 
and he was so worried and distressed that 
often he warn’t hardly in his right mind. 

‘** Well, on that Saturday that we’ve had 
so much trouble about, two of these wit- 
nesses here, Lem Beebe and Jim Lane, 
come along by where Uncle Silas and 


much of what they’ve said is true, the rest 
is lies. They didn’t hear Uncle Silas say 
he would kill Jubiter; they didn’t hear no 
blow struck; they didn’t see no dead 
man, and they didn’t see Uncle Silas hide 
anything in the bushes. Look at them 
now — how they set there, wishing they 
hadn’t been so handy with their tongues; 
anyway, they'll wish it before I get done. 

‘*That same Saturday evening, Bill and 
Jack Withers did see one man lugging off 
another one. That much of what they 
said is true, and the rest is lies. First off 
they thought it was a nigger stealing 
Uncle Silas’s corn—you notice it makes 
them look silly, now, to find out some- 
body overheard them say that. That’s be- 
cause they found out by-and-by who it 
was that was doing the lugging, and they 
know best why they swore here that they 
took it for Uncle Silas by the gait—which 
it wasn't, and they knowed it when they 
swore to that lie. 

‘* A man out in the moonlight did see a 
murdered person put underground in the 
tobacker-field—but it wasn’t Uncle Silas 
that done the burying. He was in his 
bed at that very time. 

‘** Now, then, before I go on, I want to 
ask you if you've ever noticed this: that 
people, when they're thinking deep, or 
when they're worried, are most always 
doing something with their hands, and 
they don’t know it and don’t notice what 
it is their hands are doing. Some stroke 
their chins; some stroke their noses; 
some stroke up under their chin with 
their hand; some twirl a chain, some 
fumble a button, then there’s some that 
draws a figure or a letter with their finger 
on their cheek, or under their clin, or on 
their under lip. That's my way. When 
I’m restless, or worried, or thinking hard, 
I draw capital V’s on my cheek or on my 
under lip or under my chin, and never 
anything but capital V’s—and half the 
time I don’t notice it and don’t know I'm 
doing it.” 

That was odd. That is just what I do; 
only Imakean O. And I could see peo- 
ple nodding to one another, same as they 
do when they mean ‘‘ that’s so.” 

‘Now, then, I'll go on. That same 
Saturday—no it was the night before 
there was a steamboat laying at Flagler’s 
Landing, forty miles above here, and it 
was raining and storming like the nation. 
And there was a thief aboard, and he had 

















them two big di’monds 
that’s advertised out here 
on this court-house door; 
and he slipped ashore 
with his hand-bag and 
struck out into the dark 
and the storm, and he 
was a-hoping he could 
get to this town all right 
and be safe. But lhe had 
two pals aboard the boat, 
hiding, and he knowed 
they was going to kill 
him the first chance 
they got and take the 
di’monds; because all 
three stole them and 
then this fellow he got 
hold of them = and 
skipped. 

‘Well, he hadn’t been 
gone more’n ten minutes 
before his pals found it 
out, and they jumped 
ashore and lit out after 
him. Prob’ly they burnt 
matches and found his 
tracks. Anyway, they 
dogged along after him 
all day Saturday and kept out of his 
sight; and towards sundown he come to 
the bunch of sycamores down by Uncle 
Silas’s field, and he went in there to get 
a disguise out of his hand-bag and put it 
on before he showed himself here in the 
town—and mind you he done that just a 
little after the time that Uncle Silas was 
hitting Jubiter Dunlap over the head with 
a club—for he did hit him. 

‘‘ But the minute the pals see that thief 
slide into the bunch of sycamores, they 
jumped out of the bushes and slid in after 
him. 

‘*They fell on him and clubbed him to 
death. 

‘Yes, for all he screamed and howled 
so, they never had no mercy on him, but 
clubbed him to death. And two méh 
that was running along the road heard 
him yelling that way, and they made a 
rush into the sycamore bunch—which was 
where they was bound for, anyway—and 
when the pals saw them they lit out, and 
the two new men after them a-chasing 
them as tight as they could go. But only 
a minute or two—then these two new 
men slipped back very quiet into the 
sycamores. 


‘* Then what did they do? I will teil 
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‘‘a MURDER WAS DONE.” 


vou what they done. They found where 
the thief had got his disguise out of his 
carpet-sack to put on; so one of them 
strips and puts on that disguise.” 

Tom waited a little here, for some 
more ‘‘effect’’—then he says, very de- 
liberate— 

‘The man that put on that dead man’s 
disguise was—Jubiter Dunlap !” 

‘*Great Scott!” everybody shouted, all 
over the house, and old Uncle Silas he 
looked perfectly astonished. 

“Yes, itwas Jubiter Dunlap. Not dead, 
you see. Then they pulled off the dead 
man’s boots and put Jubiter DunlaP's old 
ragged shoes on the corpseyand put the 
corpse’s boots on Jubiter Diinlap. Then 
Jubiter Dunlap staid where he was, and 
the other man lugged the dead body off 
@ the twilight; and after midnight he 
went to Uncle Silas’s house, and took his 
old green work-robe off of the peg where 
it always hangs in the passage betwixt 


“the house and the kitchen and put it on, 


and stole the long-handled shovel and 
went off down into the tobacker-field and 
buried the murdered man.” 

He stopped, and stood a half a minute. 
Then— 

‘** And who do you reckon the murdered 
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man was? It was—Jake Dunlap, the 
long-lost burglar!” 

‘** Great Scott!” 

‘*And the man that buried him was— 
Brace Dunlap, his brother!” 

‘Great Scott!” 

‘** And who do you reckon is this mow- 
ing idiot here that’s letting on all these 
weeks to be a deef and dumb stranger? 
It's—Jubiter Dunlap!” 

My land, they all busted out in a howl, 
and you never see the like of that excite- 
ment since the day you was born. And 
Tom he made a jump for Jubiter, and 
snaked off his goggles and his false whis- 
kers, and there was the murdered man, 
sure enough, just as alive as anybody! 
And Aunt Sally and Benny they went 
to hugging and crying and kissing and 
smothering old Uncle Silas to that degree 
he was more muddled and confused and 
mushed up in his mind than he ever was 
before, and that is saying considerable. 
And next, people begun to yell— 

‘*Tom Sawyer! Tom Sawyer! Shut up 





“WHICH MADE HIM FEEL UNCOMMON BULLY.” 


everybody, and let him go on! Go on, 
Tom Sawyer!” 

Which made him feel uncommon bully, 
for it was nuts for Tom Sawyer to be a 
public character thataway, and a hero, 
as he calls it. So when it was all quiet, 
he says— 

‘There ain't much left, only this: 
When that man there, Brace Dunlap, 
had most worried the life and sense out 
of Unele Silas till at last he plumb lost 
his mind and hit this other blatherskite his 
brother with a club, I reckon he seen his 
chance. Jubiter broke for the woods to 
hide, and I reckon the game was for him 
to slide out in the night and leave the 
country. Then Brace would make every- 
body believe Uncle Silas killed him and 
hid his body somers; and that would ruin 
Uncle Silas and drive him out of the 
country — hang him, maybe; I dunno. 
But when they found their dead brother 
in the sycamores without knowing him, 
because he was so battered up, they see 
they had a better thing: disguise both 
and bury Jake and dig him up 
presently all dressed up in Ju- 
biter’s clothes, and hire Jim 
Lane and Bill Withers and the 
others to swear to some handy 
lies—which they done. And 
there they set, now, and I told 
them they would be looking 
sick before I got done, and that 
is the way they’re looking now. 

‘* Well, me and Huck Finn 
here, we come down on the 
boat with the thieves, and the 
dead one told us all about the 
di’monds, and said the others 
would murder him if they got 
the chance; and we was going 
to help him all we could. We 
was bound for the sycamores 
when we heard them killing 
him in there; but we was in 
there in the early morning af- 
ter the storm and allowed no- 
body hadn’t been killed, after 
all. And when we see Jubiter 
Dunlap here spreading around 
in the very same disguise Jake 
told us he was going to wear, 
we thought it was Jake his own 
self—and he was goo-gooing 
deef and dumb, and that was 
according to agreement. 

‘** Well, me and Huck went 
on hunting for the corpse after 
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the others quit, and we 
found it. And was 
proud, too; but Uncle 
Silas he knocked us 
crazy by telling us he 
killed the man. So we 
was mighty sorry we 
found the body, and 
was bound to save Un- 
cle Silas’s neck if we 
could; and it was going 
to be tough work, too, 
because he wouldn't let 
us break him out of pris- 
on the way we done with 
our old nigger Jim. 

‘*T done everything I 
could the whole me ith 
to think up some way to 
save Uncle Silas, but I 
couldn't strike a thing. 
So when we come into 
court to-day Icome emp- 
ty, and couldn’t see no 
chance anywheres. But 
by-and-by I had a glimpse 
of something that set me 
thinking —just a little 
wee glimpse—only that, 
and not enough to make 
sure; but it set me think 
ing hard—and watching, 
when I was only letting on to think; and 
by-and-by, sure enough, when Uncle Silas 
was piling out that stuff about him kill- 
ing Jubiter Dunlap, I eatched that glimpse 
again, and this time I jumped up and shut 
down the proceedings, because I knowed 
Jubiter Dunlap was a-setting here before 
me. I knowed him by a thing which I 
seen him do—and I remembered it. I'd 
seen him do it when I was here a year 
ago.” 

He stopped then, and studied a minute 
—laying for an ‘‘effect”—I knowed it 
perfectly well. Then he turned off like 
he was going to leave the platform, and 
says, kind of lazy and indifferent— 

‘** Well, I believe that is all.” 

Why, you never heard such a howl !— 
and it come from the whole house: 

‘“What was it you seen him do? Stay 
where you are, you little devil! You 
think you are going to work a body 
up till his mouth’s a-watering and stop 
there? What was it he done ?” 

That was it, you see—he just done it to 
get an ‘‘effect”; you couldn’t a pulled him 
off of that platform with a yoke of oxen. 
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‘*‘AND THERE WAS THE MURDERED MAN.” 


‘*Oh, it wasn’t anything much,” he 
says. ‘I seen him looking a little ex- 
cited when he found Uncle Silas was 
actuly fixing to hang himself for a mur- 
der that warn’t ever done; and he got 
more and more nervous and worried, I 
a-watching him sharp but not seeming 
to look at him—and all of a sudden his 
hands begun to work and fidget, and 
pretty soon his left crept up and his fin- 
ger drawed a cross on his cheek, and 
then I had him!” 

Well, then they ripped and howled and 
stomped and clapped their hands till Tom 
Sawyer was that proud and happy he 
didn’t know what to do with himself. 
And then the judge he looked down over 
his pulpit and says— 

‘*My boy, did you see all the various 
details of this strange conspiracy and 
tragedy that you've been describing?” 

‘‘No, your Honor, I didn’t see any of 
them.” 

‘**Didn’t see any of them! Why, you've 
told the whole history straight through, 
just the same as if you'd seen it with 
your eyes. How did you manage that ?” 














‘*TOM GIVE HALF OF IT TO ME.” 


Tom says, kind of easy and comfortable— 

‘*Oh, just noticing the evidence and 
piecing this and that together, your Hon- 
or; just an ordinary little bit of detective 
work; anybody could a done it.” 

‘‘Nothing of the kind! Not two in a 
million could a done it. You are a very 
remarkable boy.” 

Then they let go and give Tom an- 
other smashing round, and he—well, he 
wouldn’t a sold out for a silver-mine. 
Then the judge says— 

‘*But are you certain you've got this 
curious history straight?” 

‘* Perfectly, your Honor. Here is Brace 
Dunlap—let him deny his share of it if 
he wants to take the chance; I'll engage 
to make him wish he hadn’t said any- 
thing. ... Well, you see he’s pretty quiet. 
And his brother’s pretty quiet; and them 
four witnesses that lied so and got paid 
for it, they’re pretty quiet. And as for 
Uncle Silas, it ain't any use for him to 
put in his oar, I wouldn't believe him 
under oath!” 

Well, sir, that fairly made them shout; 
and even the judge he let go and laughed. 
Tom he was just feeling like a rainbow. 
When they was done laughing he looks 
up at the judge and says— 





‘Your Honor, there's a thief in this 
house.” 

** A thief?” 

‘Yes, sir. And he’s got them twelve- 
thousand-dollar di’monds on him.” 

3y gracious, but it madeastir! Every- 
body went shouting— 

“Which is him? which is him? pint 
him out!” And the judge says— 

‘**Point him out, my lad. Sheriff, you 
will arrest him. Which one is it?” 

Tom says— 

‘‘This late dead man here—Jubiter 
Dunlap.” 

Then there was another thundering let- 
go of astonishment and excitement; but 
Jubiter, which was astonished enough be- 
fore, was just fairly putrefied with aston- 
ishment this time. And he spoke up, 
about half crying, and says— 

**Now that’s a lie! Your Honor, it 
ain’t fair; I'm plenty bad enough, with- 
out that. I done the other things—Brace 
he put me up to it, and persuaded me, and 
promised he’d make me rich,some day, and 
I done it, and I’m sorry I done it, and I 
wish’t I hadn't; but I hain’t stole no di’- 
monds, and I hain’t got no di’monds; I 
wish’t I may never stir if it ain’t so. The 
sheriff can search me and see.” 
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Tom says— 

‘* Your Honor, it wasn't right to call 
him a thief, and I'll let up on that a lit- 
tle. He did steal the di’monds, but he 
didn’t know it. He stole them from his 
brother Jake when he was laying dead, 
after Jake had stole them from the other 
thieves; but Jubiter didn’t know he was 
stealing them; and he’s been swelling 
around here with them a month; yes, sir, 
twelve thousand dollars’ worth of di’- 
monds on him—all that riches, and going 
around here every day just like a poor 
man. Yes, your Honor, he’s got them 
on him now.” 

The judge spoke up and says— 

** Search him, sheriff.” 

Well, sir, the sheriff he ransacked him 
high and low, and everywhere; searched 
his hat, socks, seams, boots, everything— 
and Tom he stood there quiet, laying for 
another of them effects of his’n. Final- 
ly the sheriff he give it up, and everybody 
looked disappointed, and Jubiter says— 

‘There, now! what ’d I tell you?” 

And the judge says— 

‘Tt appears you were mistaken this 
time, my boy.” 

Then Tom he took an attitude and let 
on to be studying with all his might, and 
scratching his head. Then all of asudden 
he glanced up chipper and says— 

‘*Oh, now I’ve got it! Id forgot.” 

Which wasa lie, andI knowed it. Then 
he says— 

‘Will somebody be good enough to 
lend me a little small screw-driver? There 
was one in your brother’s hand-bag that 
you smouched, Jubiter, but I reckon you 
didn’t fetch it with you.” 

‘*No, I didn’t. I didn’t want it, and I 
give it away.” 

‘‘That was because you didn’t know 
what it was for.” 

Jubiter had his boots on again by now, 
and when the thing Tom wanted was 
passed over the people’s heads till it got 
to him, he says to Jubiter— 

‘*Put up your foot on this chair;” 
and he kneeled down and begun to un- 
screw the heel-plate, everybody watching; 
and when he got that big di‘mond out of 
that boot heel and held it up and let it 
flash and blaze and squirt sunlight ever- 
whichaway, it just took everybody’s 
breath; and Jubiter he looked so sick and 
sorry you never see the like of it. And 
when Tom held up the other di’mond he 
looked sorrier than ever. Land! he was 
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thinking how he would a skipped out and 
been rich and independent in a foreign 
land if he'd only had the luck to guess 
what the screw-driver was in the carpet- 
bag for. Well,-it was a most exciting 
time, take it all around, and Tom got 
cords of glory. The judge took the di’- 
monds, and stood up in his pulpit, and 
shoved his spectacles back on his head, 
and cleared his throat, and says— 

‘‘T'll keep them and notify the owners; 
and when they send for them it will bea 
real pleasure to me to hand you the two 
thousand dollars, for you’ve earned the 
money—yes, and you've earned the deep- 
est and most sincerest thanks of this com- 
munity besides, for lifting a wronged and 
innocent family out of ruin and shame, 
and saving a good and honorable man 
from a felon’s death, and for exposing to 
infamy and the punishment of the law 
a cruel and odious scoundrel and his mis- 
erable creatures !” 

Well, sir, if there’d been a brass band 
to bust out some music, then, it would 
a been just the perfectest thing I ever see, 
and Tom Sawyer he said the same. 

Then the sheriff he nabbed Brace Dun- 
lap and his crowd, and by-and-by next 
month the judge had them up for trial 
and jailed the whole lot. And everybody 
crowded back to Uncle Silas’s little old 
church, and was ever so loving and kind 
to him and the family, and couldn't do 
enough for them; and Uncle Silas he 
preached them the blamedest, jambledest, 
idiotic sermons you ever struck, and 
would tangle you up so you couldn't find 
your way home in daylight; but the peo- 
ple never let on but what they thought it 
was the clearest and brightest and ele- 
gantest sermons that ever was; and they 
would set there and cry, for love and pity; 
but, by George, they give me the jimjams 
and the fantods and caked up what brains 
I had, and turned them solid; but by-and- 
by they loved the old man’s intellects back 
into him again and he was as sound in 
his skull as ever he was, which ain’t no 
flattery, Ireckon. And so the whole fam- 
ily was as happy as birds, and nobody 
could be gratefuler and lovinger than 
what they was to Tom Sawyer; and the 
same to me, though I hadn’t done no- 
thing. And when the two thousand dol- 
lars come, Tom give half of it to me, and 
never told anybody so, which didn’t sur- 
prise me, because I knowed him. 

THE END. 




















HESPERIA. 
BY CHARLES WASHINGTON COLEMAN. 


I. 


5 a clearest call that a man’s heart hears, 
When the beat of the blood leaps strong like fire, 
Is the call of the sea, through the circling years 
A longing that may nor rest nor tire; 
And the siren eternal sings and sings, 
Till the heart of the man takes magic wings, 
Where no sail spreads, no rudder steers, 
To win the haven of Heart’s Desire. 


Hand-shadowed eyes have seaward strained 

O’er the purple way to the rim of the world. 

To the fabulous realms by fancy feigned, 

With palaces sun-kissed, dream-impearled. 
And only the mystery vague and vast 
Hath lain between! An the sea were past, 

The hope of a man’s heart were attained, 

The wings of his wanting forever furled. 


So men went down to the sea in ships 
In quest of many a marvelled truth, 
Reading the radiant apocalypse 
In the sunset’s gold and crimson sooth. 
And some went forth for a golden fleece, 
And some for an earthly heaven of peace, 
And some to lave their thirsty lips 
In the fabled fountain of endless youth. 


And ever the siren song allured 
Through the limitless waste of the throbbing seas, 
Till dim eyes doubted what hope assured, 
And weaith seemed dear at the price of ease. 
To hearts grown weary in toil and ruth 
Mere rest were as sweet as eternal youth, 
A cleft in the rock from the wind secured 
As the palms of the famed Hesperides, 


II. 


The world is girdled now, 
And all the gorgeous dreams 
That lured the adventurer’s prow 
Are faded sunset gleams. 


The lost Atlantis sleeps 
Untroubled ‘neath the seas; 
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The dragon, fable, keeps 
Its fair Hesperides; 


The earthly paradise 
May wistful poets sing; 
E’en youth forgets where lies 
Eternal youth’s clear spring. 


No magic seas we plough 
A marvel fair to prove; 
The world is girdled now, 
| 3 We know the bounds thereof. 


Against no nameless strand 

The white-lipped waves are curled, 
For, lo! the adventurous band 

Hath won for us the world. 


Ill. 


They found not what they sought, 
Those sturdy men of yore; 
But stout and true for the work to do 
: Were the hearts and the arms they bore. 


They found not what they sought; 
But famine, disease, and cold, 

And death in its might they grappled in fight— 
And theirs was the stronger hold. 


They found not what they sought; 
But fame with her bay wreath dowers 
That hardy band, for they won the land, 
And the land that they won is ours. 


Then for us is a lordlier trust, 
And a graver work to do; 

And the guerdon of grace is the weal of the race, 
An the brain and the heart be true. 


And the nations have turned their eyes 
To the land *twixt the sea and the sea: 
And for us is the care that her fame be fair. 
Amen, so mote it be. 


y. 
Here is the world’s Hesperia—its last land! 
The fabled West stands real, virgin white, 
Crowned with the wreath of freedom; in her hand 
The wisdom of the ages for a light 
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To gild the paths of her engirdling seas, 
That they who seek her through no darkness grope; 
Her arm outstretched for those who clasp her knees; 
Her people’s trust, mankind’s white, radiant hope. 


NOTE.—This poem was reacon the 29th of April, 1896, before the Association for the Preser- 
vation of Virginia Antiquities. The Association on that occasion placed upon the old light- 


house at Cape Henry, Virginia, a cross and tablet bearing the following inscription: 


NEAR THIS SPOT 
LANDED APRIL 26, 1607, 


Capt. GABRIEL ARCHER, 
Hon. GeorGe S. Percy, 


CHRISTOPHER NEWPORT, 
BARTHOLOMEW GOSNOLD, 


EDWARD MARIA WINGFIELD, 
WITH TWENTY-FIVE OTHERS, 
WHO, 

CALLING THE PLACE 
CapE HENRY, 
PLANTED A CROSS 
APRIL 29, 1607. 

DEI GRATIA VIRGINIA CONDITA. 


A PICTURE OF 


SAINT CLOUD. 


BY GERTRUDE SMITH. 


" H*, is painting a bit of the path into 
the woods.” 

Juliette spelled with her fingers, in the 
deaf and dumb alphabet, for her little 
brother, who stood at the foot of the wall, 
looking up at her. She clung to the 
stones and vines, and clambered on until 
she reached a place where she could see 
over more easily. 

The great mastiff that stood by the 
child’s side, with eyes also intent on her 
movements, gave a sharp, inquiring bark. 
The boy threw his arm around the dog’s 
neck, and put one hand over his muzzle, 
and shook his head at him fiercely. 

Juliette pressed her fingers to her lips, 
and crouched down among the vines. 

‘*He almost saw me, and the sport 
would have been over,” her fingers told 
him. 

The child hid his laughing face in the 
dog’s neck. 

After a moment she looked over the 
wall again. 

‘* He is standing in front of his easel so 
that I cannot see the picture, but, oh, 
Louis, some day, when thou art stronger, 
thou must climb to this place and see the 
fine view!” 

The boy’s hand reached toward her, 
and his white fingers moved rapidly: 


‘** Tell me, what dost thou see?” 

‘I can see the river almost to the city. 
It is like a blue ribbon, and the grass is 
far greener than any paint that ever was 
put on a canvas; and the woods are so 
lovely after the rain.” 

‘*T will come up and see for myself— 
and our artist too.” 

The little hand said, quickly: ‘‘ No, no, 
dear Louis; oh no, thou must not! Did 
I not promise mother I would not let thee 
tire thyself? Talk to Marco, so that he 
will not bark, and I will look again at 
Monsieur Paint Brush and see what he is 
up to. There! I can see the picture quite 
clearly now. But, oh, he is very unhap- 
py! He stands and clasps his hands. It 
does not please him at all, though it is far 
better than many that our artists do,” 
Juliette communicated to the eager eyes 
below. ‘‘It is the path into the woods, 
as I said, but there are figures in the fore- 
ground that are unfinished. Wait one 
minute; he is speaking to himself! I will 
hear, and tell thee.” 

The boy waited moments before she 
again turned her face toward him. He 
had grown very impatient, and was shak- 
ing his small fist at her. The dog blinked 
and dozed. There was nothing in this 
silence to animate his canine soul. 
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At last Juliette’s fingers spoke again: 

‘* Poor man! he says the picture is never 
to be finished; that he shall tear it and 
burn it, so he may forget his disappoint- 
ment. Ihave a mind to call down to him 
that with a bird hopping in the path few 
artists come to Saint Cloud who can paint 
one-tenth as well. At least he has let the 
tiresome earth alone, that none of them 
can paint. The leaves on his trees would 
certainly flutter if there was a breeze. I 
cannot think why he should be so un- 
happy.” 

‘*T will come up; I am quite strong. 
Thou mayst tell our mother, if thou wilt 
be so cross.” And closing his eyes tight, 
and shaking his head to indicate that he 
had no notion of heeding Juliette’s plead- 
ing fingers, he began climbing over the 
misplaced stones of the wall towards her. 

The dog woke to rebellion, and capered 
back and forth, barking wildly. 

The artist, who had thought himself 
unobserved and alone, looked up,and saw 
Juliette smiling down at him from her 
perch. 

He had opened his color-box, and, with 
his tasselled cap far back on his head, had 
set himself to work on the sketch he had 
but the moment before declared he never 
should finish. 

He was very young, with deep blue 
eyes and yellow hair. His strange man- 
ner and odd dress had told Juliette that 
he was not her countryman, though he 
now spoke to her in fairly good French: 

‘* Get thee down,or I will pelt thee with 
rocks, Mademoiselle Impertinence!” he 
said, scowling fiercely. ‘* Haste thee! 
This is the rock. In one moment it shall 
fly at thy naughty head!” 

Juliette only settled herself more com- 
fortably. 

‘‘Stone me if thou wilt, and Marco 
shall shake thee till thou knowest not if 
thou art an artist or a butcher! I like 
this place well. The view is fine. I care 
not for thee!” 

She tossed her curls saucily, and looked 
down at her little brother, who was still 
toiling up the ruined wall towards her. 

‘*Oh, my poor, poor Louis! Thou wilt 
surely go to thy bed again! Stay! let me 
come down to thee. The artist is a bear, 
and could not paint a scarecrow if the 
lines were traced on his canvas.” 

She spoke aloud, for the benefit of the 
angry painter, while she appealed to her 
deaf brother in signs. 
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‘*Come down, if it pleaseth thee! I 
shall come up. I am not in the least 
tired,” the little fellow answered, paus- 
ing to rest. His face was very white, 
and his limbs were quivering with weak- 
ness. 

If Juliette had felt the unselfish love 
that her tender words indicated, she 
would, against all resistance, have taken 
her brother in her arms and carried him 
at once to his mother. His frail strength 
could hardly have withstood her fourteen 
buoyant years of life and health. 

The artist had gone back to his easel. 

‘‘If thou wert not so unpleasant, I 
should tell thee that an artist seldom vis- 
its Saint Cloud who can paint the trees as 
well as thyself. This is not for thy com- 
fort, but to save the picture from the fire, 
as thou didst threaten.” 

** What dost thou know of art, infant?” 
the artist asked, turning toward her, pa- 
lette in hand. 

‘* Oh,there are those who are more stu- 
pid than I am, pretty monsieur. I can 
tell a cloud from a fountain, or a bit of 
the castle from a clothes-horse, though 
often they would seem to be very much 
alike.” 

‘‘And thou sayest my picture pleases 
thee?” he asked, looking fondly at his 
work. ‘‘I thank thee. A child’s praise 
is often more true than the praise of those 
learned in art.” 

‘*So many who scratch canvas have 
told me,” Juliette answered, laughing. 
‘*And what wouldst thou say if I told 
thee I too have a color-box, and can daub 
quite beautifully—at least so my teacher 
says.” 

‘* What can thy small hands do? 


But, 
nevertheless, I should greatly like to see 
thy work, for thou hast a clever little 


head. 
petite?” 

‘** Mademoiselle Impertinence,’ I am 
called. Remember the name, for I may 
some day be famous, and I shall tax thee 
with it. Oh, if ever I do paint leaves as 
well as those that quiver in the sunlight on 
thy canvas, I shall rest content!” Juliette 
said, in real longing. 

** By my life, thou art not stupid! But 
it is useless, my sweet child. See, those 
figures in the foreground cannot be com- 
pleted. I shall never see the boy again. 
I have haunted this place for weeks to no 
purpose.” He wiped the tears from his 
eyes in genuine grief. ‘‘Thou canst not 


What dost thou call thy name, 
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know what a sorrow this isto me! Here 
on my canvas was to have been— Stay! 
Hast thou ever met in the woods of Saint 
Cloud a little deaf and dumb boy who 
takes his walk with a large, beautiful dog? 
Thou wouldst surely remember. His eyes 
are the color of the skies, and his hair 
that streak of sunshine. He is as frail as 
a lily, so that a breath would waft him 
away; his little cheeks like alabaster 
touched with rose.” 

The artist, absorbed in his disappoint- 
ment, had forgotten Juliette, who was be- 
coming greatly excited. 

‘Where didst thou first see the boy?” 
she asked, leaning towards him and speak- 
ing under her breath, as though she feared 
her brother would hear. 

‘* Yonder in the path. He had grown 
weary in his play, and had fallen asleep, 
his pretty head resting on his playfellow. 
For full an hour I had him there, and 
when he woke I would have spoken with 
him, and begged him to come again and 
rest, and I would pay his father all he 
asked; but the dog, the ugly brute, made 
for me, and would have torn me into inch 
bits had I come within ten paces of the 
boy.” 

‘How dost thou know that he was 
deaf and dumb?” 

‘‘He motioned with his hands and 
touched his lips. He tried with all his 
will to rule the dog and let me come to 
him; for he feared me not. But the dog 
distrusted me as if I were a beggar!” 

‘*Hast thou ever been dishonest ?” Ju- 
liette asked, with a merry laugh. ‘‘ They 
say, thou knowest, that an honest dog 
will scent dishonesty, though it be cov- 
ered in the dress of a priest.” 

The artist turned about his face and 
looked up at her searchingly, but he made 
no answer. 

Louis, with many pauses to rest, was 
nearing the top of the wail. 

‘* So if I knew the boy, and could bring 
him to thee, and thou couldst finish thy 
picture, I would not while our Marco 
gave thee such a character.” 

‘Oh, my good angel, dost thou truly 
know him? If thou wilt take me to him 
I will give thee this, and this.” He thrust 
his hands into his pockets and drew forth 
several pieces of money, and held them 
up towards her. 

‘*My father is not so poor that our 
Louis needs must be a model for thy sil- 
ver, nor is he strong enough to be tor- 





mented with thy pictures. Alas! the 
doctors have told us that he cannot live, 
though we take the greatest care, so thou 
shouldst not ask it.” 

Her fingers spoke to her brother, whoin 
one moment more would be in sight: 

‘*He is a very wicked man, this artist, 
my Louis. He speaks naughty words. I 
will take thee home. Come; he shall not 
see thee.” 

But the child twisted his arm from her 
clasp, and with another step his golden 
head came above the top of the wall. 

The artist clasped his hands rapturous- 
ly. He was speechless in his joy. 

Louis smiled down at him innocently. 
He would not let his sister speak to him, 
and in the position he was standing there 
was all danger of his falling if she 
touched him. 

‘* Clasp thy hands and roll thine eyes! 
Thou shalt not have my brother’s face in 
thy picture, I tell thee!” Juliette cried. 

The artist heeded her not, but caught 
up his brushes and set vigorously to 
work. The position for his figure any 
boy could pose in. The face, with its 
color and beauty, was before him. He 
would lose no time. 

Juliette whistled to her dog. 

‘*We shall see if thou wilt not drop 
thy brushes! I tell thee, my father shall 
know of this!” The angry tears started 
to hereyes. ‘‘If I speak the word, Marco 
will be over the wall!” 

The artist looked up at her with deep 
pleading in his eyes: 

‘Why, then, petite, wilt thou be so 
cruel to me? I would not harm the boy. 
This picture may one day hang in some 
great gallery. Iam no mean artist dab- 
bling for sport.” 

‘“‘T care not if it were to hang on the 
walls of the Luxembourg or the Louvre, 
I should not let thee do it without my 
father’s consent! Thou wouldst steal his 
face like a thief. Thou shalt not!” 

The little boy had seated himself on 
the top of the wall, just out of his sister's 
reach. 

‘*Do tell me what is he saying, that 
thou art so excited, Juliette,” he asked, 
laughing. 

‘*He says he will paint thee in his 
picture. If thou wilt not do as I bid 
thee, and climb down, so that we may 
go home, I shall speak to Marco, and he 
will spring upon him and tear him to 
pieces.” 
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A PICTURE 


‘Oh, I should love to see my face on 
a canvas!” the little fingers said, eagerly. 
‘‘Our father will not mind if it pleases 
me, I am quite sure. Let the poor man 
paint me. Do not be so cross.” 

He waved his hand and smiled to the 
artist, who returned the encouragement 
by throwing hima kiss from the tips of 
his fingers. 

Juliette was honest in thinking that 
her father would be displeased. She had 
the best of reasons to know that he would 
be. The family had been of far better 
station in life—that was all long years 
before. Her father and grandfather had 
been but shopkeepers in one of the little 
shops of Saint Cloud. But the pride of 
the family was still alive and strong. 
There had once been an artist who had 
begged for the joy of painting Juliette’s 
bright face, and had been most indignant- 
ly refused. Her father knew the model 
only as a child of disrepute—an outcast 
treasure that the lover of art alone would 
claim. 

The fire of opposition rose high in the 
girl’s heart. She would use the dog only 
as a last resource, for she knew that he 
would have no mercy. 

‘‘T shall go home and leave thee here, 
and our father will come, and then we 
shall see, thou naughty boy!” she threat- 
ened, and began quickly to climb down. 

The dog met her at the foot of the 
wall with a low growl of understanding. 
He had discovered the enemy on the op- 
posite side, and every hair bristled with 
resentment. His large eyes had the fierce- 
ness of a blood-hound’s. 

‘*Come; we shall see if he will not 
hearken to me! Thou shalt frighten him 
until he begs for his life; but do not harm 
him unless I bid thee.” 

Juliette looked straight into the dog’s 
angry eyes as she gave tle command. 
His tail drooped dejectedly. The cruelty 
of his ambition had been defeated. He 
followed her indifferently around the cor- 
ner of the wall. 

‘** Here is one who knows thee for what 
thou arta thief! He would kill theeif 
I told him to!” she cried, going up close 
to the artist and stamping her small 
foot. 

The dog,.crouching at a distance, 
showed his teeth and snapped viciously 
in affirmation of this threat. 

The artist tossed the tassel in his cap 
and laughed aloud. 
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‘Think you I would come a second 
time to the woods of Saint Cloud unpro- 
tected from that brute?” 

He waved his hand and smiled at the 
little boy on the wall, and went on with 
his work. 

In this near view of the picture Juliette 
could see her brother's face coming in 
lights and shades with marvellous exact- 
ness. 

It was too late. The blue eyes, half 
open, would always be the eyes of the 
little deaf and dumb boy the artist had 
found asleep in the path that summer's 
day. The angelic smile that played 
round the pretty mouth had been caught 
in that one hour of high inspiration. 

For a moment Juliette forgot her anger, 
and stood charmed by the beauty of the 
picture. Her lips parted. The tears start- 
ed to her eyes. This was the work of a 
great artist, her soul spoke to her. She 
sank down in the grass and buried her 
face in her apron. The dog crept up and 
licked her hands. He fawned at the ar- 
tist’s feet. 

‘“Why, sweet child! my pretty one! 
thou hast understood my thought!” The 
artist knelt by her side. ‘‘Thou art won 
by my picture!” 

‘*My father will be very angry; indeed, 
you do not know!” Juliette sobbed. ‘‘ Per- 
haps if I were to beg him for thee he 
would give his consent, but thou shouldst 
not do it against his will.” 

‘*Most happily would I go to thy father, 
but thou fearest his refusal. I dare not 
take the risk. Ask thy brother there to 
come down to me. Could I have him 
one half-hour, my life’s gratitude would 
be thine. Do this for thy love of art!” 
The artist sprang to his feet. ‘‘ Ah, he 
comes down of his own accord! Be kind 
to me, petite; persuade him to lie there 
beneath that tree with his dog, as in the 
picture. Mon Dieu! could I make thy 
heart burn with my desire for one in- 
stant! Look at the picture! Forget thy 
father; this shall still live when he is 
turned dust in his grave!” 

The little boy now came running up 
and threw his arms around his sister's 
neck, and besought her in pitiful screams 
to tell him why she wept. He thrust his 
hands to her face to say he was quite 
ready and willing to go home with her. 

The dog growled threateningly, and 
made a vicious snap at the artist's leg. 
Juliette stood up. ‘‘I dare not so de- 
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ceive my father,” she said, slowly, with 
downcast eyes. 

The child pulled at her hand and urged 
her away. 

‘*Only look at the picture! Tell thy 
brother he shall have his pleasure, that 
it is thy desire to stay. I must have the 
gladness in his face, the peace that thou 
seest here.” 

Juliette looked for a long moment at 
the picture. She raised her eyes and met 
the deep glowing eyes of the artist. He 
held her by a power there was no resist- 
ing. 

‘*Thou wilt do all I ask thee, petite?” 
he said, softly. 

She drew her brother before the pic- 
ture and kissed him. Her fingers spoke 
to him quickly. 

It was the joy of the picture that had 
made her weep. She was very happy. 
All the world would be glad because her 
little deaf and dumb brother had lived 
and had given himself to be a model for 
this great artist. It was to be a surprise 
for their mother and father. He was to 
say nothing about it at home. Could he 
remember that it was to be a beautiful se- 
cret? 

The little fellow promised gladly, clap- 
ping his hands and dancing about and 
embracing the dog, who took but sullen 
satisfaction in the artist's victory. 

And so it came about that many a 
bright afternoon this little company met 
in the woods of Saint Cloud.- The boy 
rested with his dog, as in the pose of the 
picture; Juliette perched about and chat- 
tered to the artist, with whom she became 
surprisingly friendly. 

The picture was almost completed. 
There was to be but one more meeting. 
The artist had spread his canvas and was 
waiting. Again and again he walked to 
that point in the path where he could first 
see the children as they came up the hill 
from the village, but they came not. 

At last, when he had given them up, 
and was strapping his things together, 
Juliette came running breathlessly up 
the path. Her face was colorless and 
frightened. 

He went to meet her, holding out both 
his hands. 

She cast herself into his arms. 

‘“My brother will come to thee no 
more! I have killed him —my mother 
has said so! She will send me to a con- 
vent to end my days!” 





‘*Thy brother is dead! This cannot be 
true!” 

‘‘It is—it is true. At daybreak this 
morning they called me to his bedside; 
my mother was there, and my father was 
holding his hand. ‘I have told them all 
about the picture, dear Juliette,’ he said. 
His little fingers were so weak he could 
hardly move them. Oh, I shall never 
forget! They say it was sitting on the 
damp grass and getting over- weary.” 
She drew a deep sigh. ‘‘I may say my 
prayers for a hundred years in a con- 
vent, but I shall never be forgiven!” 

The artist stroked the bright head that 
lay against his breast. 

‘*Thou shalt not go to a convent, pe- 
tite. I shall entreat thy mother for thee. 
I know she loves thee well, and some day, 
when.thou art older-—-what sayest thou? 
—I shall come again to Saint Cloud and 
carry thee away as my little bride. Thou 
shalt take the picture to thy mother. It 
will melt her heart, as it did thine, and 
she shall make peace with thy father both 
for thee and me.” 

Juliette looked up through her tears 
into his face and read her trust. She 
caught his hand. 

‘*Come quickly, then, while my father 
is from the house and she still weeps for 
my brother. Bring the picture.” 

‘Stay ! this is not a fitting time. When 
the day comes for thee to be sent from 
thy home to the convent, thy mother’s 
heart will yearn to hold thee. Then 
shall I come with the picture. She shall 
see that thy brother still lives. He will 
plead for thee, and then will we kneel 
and ask her blessing.” He took Juliette’s 
sweet face between his hands. ‘ Tell me, 
sweet, dost thou love me?” 

‘*Oh, I know not!” 

‘*Thou shalt know erelong.” He bent 
and kissed her forehead. ‘Now run 
home to thy mother, and while thou 
mournest let thy grief be mine also, but 
remember I shall come to thee.” 

And if anywhere in the galleries of the 
Old World you have come upon ‘‘ A Pic- 
ture of Saint Cloud,” and found your 
heart touched by the’ lifelike beauty of 
the little boy and his dog, have found 
yourself listening for the rustle of the 
leaves on the trees that overshadow him, 
you can easily believe that his mother's 
heart was won, and the father’s pardon 
granted, and that Juliette and her artist 
received their blessing. 
























A SUMMER ANONS 





BY T. MITCHELL PRUDDEN. 


FANCY that to most people the word 

archaeology conveys suggestions large- 
ly of old Greece or Rome or Egypt, of 
fluted pillars and damaged friezes, or of 
statues whose heads and legs and arms 
have mostly gone afield—-of these and 
sundry things which agents of societies 
and colleges dig up with subscription 
money, and write expensive books about, 
or lecture upon with a lantern in a dark- 
ened room. At least the writer must, if 
entirely candid, confess that this was the 
response which his untutored mental ma- 
chinery offered to the chance suggestion 
of the word archeology. 

It will be perceived at once that the 
writer is, as to archawology, one sitting in 
the outer darkness, and this is what he 
wishes to be clearly understood. For sO 
only would it seem wise to record in hap 
hazard fashion some pliases of a summer's 
wandering among ruined and forgotten 
homesteads of the great Southwest, and a 
layman’s conception thus derived of a 
group of prehistoric Americans who had 
finished their strenuous and narrow lives, 
and faded into tradition and myth before 
the Spaniards, zealous for God and athirst 
for gold, had penetrated to the heart of 
our continent, and even before Columbus 
had ventured across the unknown seas. 

The Cliff builders lived in such queer 
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places, built so well, and have vanished 
so utterly that to many they seem the 
most mysterious and fascinating of the 
American aborigines. But until within 
a few years some small damaged stone 
houses, shrivelled corn-cobs, broken pot- 
tery, and conjecture have largely formed 
the basis of our conception of them. <A 
good many people have taken carriage at 
Flagstaff, in Arizona, on the Santa Fe 
Railroad, scrambled along the ledges in 
Walnut Cafion a dozen miles away, peer- 
ed into the broken rows of cell-like houses 
perched dizzily aloft, poked into the débris 
and dirt upon the floors which the wear 
of centuries has left, in breathless hope of 
uncovering some illumining treasure thus 
far missed by equal hope and keener eyes, 
and finally picking up some fragments of 
rude pottery and some dingy corn-cobs, 
have gone back to the nineteenth century 
and their sleeping-cars, tired and mysti- 
fied. 

But those who know their World’s 
Fair, or who have read the results of Ban- 
delier’s toilsome researches, or who have 
turned in conscientious fashion the leaves 
of Nordenskjéld’s magnificent volume, 
are aware tliat a good deal is known, after 
all, about the haunts and ways of the 
American Cliff-dwellers, and that some 
shrewd guesses are current about their 
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story. The heart of the story seems to be 
that they were sedentary Indians allied 
to the present Pueblos, and long ago were 
driven to their places of defence and con- 
cealment under stress of conflict with 
nomadic tribes, who built no houses, and 
have left no trace in the land across 
which they hunted the unhappy refugees. 

Let us glance a moment at this land. 

I suppose that few persons, even those 
moving in the informed circles of maga- 
zine-readers, know which four of the com- 
monwealths of the United States come 
together at one point in right-angled cor- 
ners. The writer cannot truly say that 
these possessors of unusual geographic 
lore are better off than their fellows of 
the uninformed majority. But, in fact, 
Colorado, Utah, Arizona, and New Mexico 
do meet at one point. And a few ven- 
turesome persons have travelled a good 
many hot arid miles to tickle their fancies 
by sprawling their anatomies into the do- 
main of four at once of the units of this 
great republic. A glance at a map of the 
United States shows this unique relation- 
ship, and attention is called to it here 
only because this easily located point on 
the map is near the northern limit of a 
little-known and little-traversed district 
in which relics of the prehistoric Amer- 
ican are accessible, abundant, and well- 
preserved. 

If you take a map of the United States 
drawn on such a seale that it is about 
seven inches from New York to San Fran- 
cisco, and put a silver quarter of a dollar 
—one of the newer forms—upon it so 
that the head of the alleged bird of free- 
dom, looking toward the west, lies just 
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over these four corners, you will have 
covered a tract considerably larger than 
New England, almost as dry as Salara, 
and as rich in the relics of a vanished 
race as any classic country of them all. 

The eastern border of our silver ** quar- 
ter” lies along the slopes of the Great 
Continental Divide covering the sources 
of the Rio Grande. Its western segment 
bridges tlie awesome depths of the Grand 
Cafion of the Colorado, and edges close 
upon the foot-hills of the Wasatch range. 
The Santa Fe Railroad traverses the lower 
third of the tract. Across its upper por- 
tion the San Juan River, muddy and trea- 
cherous, rolls sullenly westward through 
hot reaches of desert, and then rushing 
along deep gorges, merges at last into the 
great Colorado as it sweeps and roars 
through its vast self-sculptured chasm on 
its way to the Pacific. Northward the 
great hills are piled confusedly together, 
guarding their treasure of gold and silver 
and jewels and coal. To the south the 
hot land stretches brokenly away toward 
Mexico. 

It is a region for the most part bare, 
brown, and desolate, thrown here and 
there into wild relief by barren ridges, 
mountain peaks,and shor Ajmal’ ranges, 
Over the more level parts of it, in some 
earlier time, great streams or pth er floods 
have scored and ploughed the surfaces, 
leaving gigantic caflons and gorges and 
broad lake basins, now wholly dry, among 
which rise abruptly the picturesque and 
imposing remnants of the elder surfaces 
as plateaus, table-lands, and mesas. 

The tops of the mesas and table-lands 
are frequently clad with dense growths 
of pifion, juniper, and 
cedar, while on the lower 
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THE CLIFF-DWELLERS’ COUNTRY. 





levels scattered tufts of 
grass, the hardy sage- 
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life is weleome which 
does not too much fear 
the sun, and for a little 
space the desert plays 
the garden, for what 
uses man or nature may 
decree. 
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Inhabitants? Indi- 
ans, coyotes, rattle- 
snakes, rabbits, prairie- 
dogs, and Mormons, in 
the heart of it; while 
along its borders and 
in the valleys where 
water is or can be 
brought are ranchmen 
with stout hearts—as 
need there is to wring 
a livelihood from this 
desolate froutier. Vil- 
lages there are in fa- 
vored places, and a 
few towns with faces 
set firmly toward the 
twentieth century as 
to the utilities, while 
the amenities are but 
fitfully in evidence. 
The Indians who in- 
habit this region are 
of two types. In the 
upper middle portions 
are the Utes and the 
Navajos, the relics of 
nomadic tribes, but 
wandering legally no 
longer, save within the 
confines of their reser- 
vations. More scatter- 
ed are the Pueblos or 
Village Indians, living 
much as they did when 
the Spaniards found 
them centuries ago, in 
their great communal 
storied houses of stone 
or adobe. Of these 
Pueblo Indians, the 
Moquis, far away from 
‘“anywhere,” in the 
heart of the land of 
which I write, are the 
most primitive in dress, habits, and tra- 
dition; while the Zufiis, Acomas, Lagu- 
nans, and Isletans, to the south and east, 
and a dozen or so fading remnants of 
once powerful groups strung along the 
upper reaches of the Rio Grande, are va- 
riously and frequently viciously tinged 
with the ways and follies of the white man. 
Ali over this great stretch of country, 
so hot in its untempered summer sun- 
shine that you wish you had not come, 
so bewitching in its skies and clouds and 
atmosphere and hills that not for worlds 
would you have staid away, are the 

















CLIFF DWELLINGS. 


CLIFF HOUSE IN WALNUT CANON, ARIZONA. 


ruined homes of the forgotten people. 
You will find them at the doors of Nava- 
jo wickiups deep in the wilderness, where 
old women sit weaving blankets in the 
sun. You will find them hundreds of 
miles from the white man’s dwellings or 
the red man’s haunts. Sometimes on 
high plateaus, sometimes in broad valleys, 
sometimes hung along the crags of well- 
nigh inaccessible cafions, or perched, it 
may be, in dizzy security atop of some 
gigantic rock which rises sheer and soli- 
tary above the plain, over which it has 
kept so long unheeded vigil. 
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Some of the ruins are only crumbled 
piles of stone, half covered with sand or 
overgrown with grass and bushes and 
trees, which the untutored traveller would 
pass unheeding. Some of them have 
walls, often several storied, still upright 
and firm, or partly fallen in. Some, out 
upon the bare plateaus, are to-day im- 
posing in their mass, with hundreds of 
stone chambers quite intact and accessi- 
ble, or filled with the stone and mortar of 
other walls fallen upon them from story 
after story above. 

Some of the forsaken dwellings are 
mere caves scooped out at the base of 
cliffs. Some are the natural or widened 
‘*blow-outs” on voleanie hills. And final- 
ly, along the walls of the cafions, some- 
times near the bottom, but more often far 
up their rugged sides, where the rush of 
ancient streams has scooped out shelves 
or caverns from the softer rock, one may 
see, scarcely visible against the gray bare 
surfaces, tiny stone boxes edging sheer 
upon the face of the cliff, or a series of 
these more conspicuous and strung along 
on various levels, with only a bird’s or a 
squirrel’s way in sight to reach them. 

All these silent witnesses of folks that 
were will not greatly disturb the equa- 
nimity of the traveller, who, after he has 
learned from disappointing scrambles that 
relics are rare on the floors of the aban- 
doned rooms, will from the saddle for a 
little look and wonder, and then pass on, 
wishing that the sunshine did not come 
so straight from headquarters, or longing 
for just one drink of good cold water. 

But there comes a time to the well-ad- 
vised and well-conducted wanderer when 
everything else on earth for a moment 
fades and no discomfort tells. He las 
ridden through miles, it may be, of an 
aggravating jungle of pifon and juniper, 
and has passed at last into a wilderness 
so desperate and so profound that all hu- 
man habitation seems a thing of infinite 
remoteness. 

Suddenly the horse stops. The smooth 
rock reaclies over which he has _ been 
making his way have dropped before 
him, and he is on the brink of a chasm. 
The walls fall sheer at the top some hun- 
dreds of feet, then slope, then fall again 
to a shrub-clad bottom which stretches 
away into blue distance. This at first is 
all, and the wild grandeur of tle scene 
alone commands attention. But slowly 
then out of the gray shadows of the far- 


ther side a picture is evolved, so strange, 
so confusing, so improbable, that one is 
disposed to wonder if the sun has not 
played him false, and the thing before 
him is not some weird delusion, 

It is a great group of ruins perched 
midway in the opposite cliff, many sto- 
ried, quaintly towered, with doorways and 
narrow windows still intact, or great walls 
here and there fallen forward into the 
chasm, revealing chamber within cham- 
ber, tier upon tier, all silent, motionless, 
and utterly uncanny here in the heart of 
the wilderness. Here, where none comes, 
except by chance a roaming Indian, who 
hurries in superstitious dreadaway ; where 
naught lives but squirrels, rabbits, vul- 
tures, and coyotes, and some still crawling 
things, and where for hours no sound falls 
upon the hot, shumberous air— 

But I have a little outrun my tale. 

While the Cliff dwellings are scattered 
here and there all over the region which 
I have bounded in silver, they are for 
the most part not large, aud as single 
structures not very striking. But there 
is a district lying close about the meeting- 
point of Colorado, Utah, Arizona, and New 
Mexico in which not only the prehistorie 
ruins of the plateaus and the valleys, but 
also those built in the dizzy recesses of 
the cafion walls, are imposing even to 
grandeur. 

There is no good reason, so far as I can 
make out from what I have myself seen 
in long rides among these abandoned 
homes, and from what others have been 
ied to believe from their more enlight 
ened quests, for thinking that the folks 
who dwelt in their Cliff eyries were of 
essentially different sort from those who 
built upon the plains near by. But that 
is a matter over which discussion lingers 
fondly, I am told, and it is the Cliff man, 
whether he be the same as the Valley man 
or not, of whom I am concerned to frame 
some notion, not largely out of books, but 
in more direct and homely fashion from 
the abandoned household utensils of his 
crumbling homes, from the cast-off wreck- 
age of his rubbish heaps, and from the 
pathetic secrets of his graves. 

Probably there is no other district yet 
explored in this once widely inhabited re- 
gion more rich in these communal Cliff 
dwellings than agreat plateau, thirty miles 
long and twelve or fifteen wide, situated 
largely in the Ute Indian Reservation in 
southwestern Colorado, and called the 
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GIBRALTAR HOUSE. 


Mesa Verde. This great timbered pla- 
teau, rising in rough, forbidding cliffs 
1500 or 2000 feet above the surrounding 
country, slopes gradually southward tow- 
ard the San Juan River in Arizona. 

The Mancos River, flowing south west- 
ward to join the San Juan, has, with its 
tributaries, at some remote period gouged 
out of the great rock mesa a series of wild, 
deep cafions. These are now mostly dry, 
and, save by some dim rough Indian trails, 
almost impassable. 

It is in the walls of these arid cafions, 
so desperately aloof even yet, that the 
Cliff men built some of their most elabo- 
rate and imposing fortress-homes; it was 
here in the hollows and on the plateaus 
above that, for vears which no man to- 
day may number, they wrung a meagre 





subsistence from the 
parched soil, fighting, 
meanwhile, as it would 
seem, for even this sean- 
ty foothold in the wil- 
derness. And then they 
left it all to the squir- 
rels and vultures and 
coyotes, to tlle wander- 
ing Ute and the Navajo, 
to the lizards and the 
sun. 

You can easily reach 
this district nowadays, 
for one of the loops of 
the Southern Rio Grande 
Railroad touches at the 
village of Mancos, in 
southwestern Colorado, 
only a few miles from 
the imposing northern 
fringes of the Mesa 
Verde. 

The Alamo Ranch, the 
home of the Wetlherills, 
and some four miles 
from the village, is a 
most comfortable place 
of sojourn. Here the 
traveller will find a 
group of well-informed, 
hardy, resourceful young 
fellows, who know the 
trails of tlhe Mesa Verde 
from one end to the oth- 
er, and who hold them- 
selves in readiness to fit 
out expeditions to the 
Cliff dwellings. These 
expeditions are entirely 
safe, but require a little endurance; for 
some days in the saddle, camp life in the 
open, and breathless scrambles up to and 
through the ruins are to be counted 
among the experiences in the pursuit of 
this phase of amateur archeology. 

Richard Wetherill,, ably seconded by 
his brothers, has devoted much time to 
exploration, not only of the Cliff dwell- 
ings of the Mesa Verde—some of the 
larger of which he discovered—but also 
of distant parts of this ruin-land. And 
he has learned the secrets of the burials 
of the vanished folks so well that he is 
apt to unearth treasures just about as 
readily in regions which others have ex- 
plored as in those before unvisited. 

It was under the guidance of Richard 
and John Wetherill that the writer had 
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the privilege of visiting many of the 
great Cliff houses of the Mesa Verde, and 
other ruins farther still from the haunts 
of men. 

Nearly all of the Cliff dwellings of the 
Mesa Verde have been vigorously, though 
none of them exhaustively, explored, and 
it was from ‘ pickings” after the more 
purposeful researches of others, and from 
the collection of the Wetherills, that the 
Cliff man’s belongings which illustrate 
this article were in the main derived. 

The delver among these ruins is early 
and continually impressed by the won- 
derful preservation of things of the most 
delicate texture; things which in most 
climates would have speedily rotted and 
crumbled, such as fabrics and feathers 
and corn-husks and the tassels of the corn 
and fragile wood fibres. The climate of 
these regions is so very dry, and the rem- 
nants of household articles have been so 
absolutely protected from rain and snow 
in the deep recesses of the great caverns 
in the cliffs where the houses are, that the 
usual disintegrating processes of time 
have been here held largely in check. 

It would make too long a story were I 
to enter upon a description of these great 
houses in the cliffs, or recount the vicissi- 
tudes of the explorer as he seeks for the 
old pathways along the ledges, or scram- 
bles up the bare rocks,clinging to shallow 


RUINS ON THE 


PLATEAU. 


grooves and notches which the old Cliff 
man made so long ago, and which the 
wear of centuries has not yet effaced. 
Nor need I emphasize the toilsome nature 
of the explorer’s task when he enters upon 
the search in the choking dust heaps 
which the ages have strewn over all the 
ruins, and under the piles of fallen ma- 
sonry, for the secrets of the burial-places. 
The sun is very powerful, the dust is in- 
sufferably annoying, the stones which 
must be turned are legion, and what is 
left of the early American himself, when 
you do get at him, is not a pleasing thing 
to behold, and may be hauntingly un 
canny. 

While the writer must plead guilty to 
the charge of delving a little in the burial- 
places, rather with the greed of the col- 
lector than the calm and purposeful mo- 
tives of the scientific archzwologist, he 
would claim the virtue of an impersonal 
regret that any of these valuable relics 
should be carried off except by those ca- 
pable of using them in the systematic con- 
struction of the story of these vanished 
folk. It must, however, be confessed that 
the sense of impropriety in such desul- 
tory excavation grew always more com- 
manding as the sun approached the ze- 
nith on hot August days. But the writer 
would further plead in extenuation of his 
fault, if fault it were, that he continually 
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cherished the pious hope that the old fel- 
lows were all landed safely in a sunny 
Elysium long before the strangers un- 
earthed their bones and carried off those 
varied furnishings of their graves which 
kindly hands had placed beside them for 
their long journey into the Beyond. 

For any one who chooses now to gather 
them, the ancient pottery and other uten- 
sils of the cliff and plain dwellers have 
considerable value for purposes of sale to 
tourists and collectors. In some parts of 
this region it is the practice of the settlers, 
on Sundays or other holidays, to organize 
picnics to the ruins. And the rustic 
swain is wont to signalize his regard for 
his Dulcinea by digging for her out of the 
desolate graves what articles the chances 
of the hour may bring. She, cozily seated 
amid piles of broken pottery, darting liz- 
ards, and dead men’s bones, smiles com- 
placently the while upon the dusty delver 
from the chaste recesses of a sun-um- 
brella. 

It is one of our numerous national dis- 
graces that the United States government 
does not realize the importance of the im- 
mediate occupancy of this wonderful field 
of archeological research, and see to it 
that the portable relics are not irretriev- 
ably dispersed. That portion of the res- 
ervation occupied by the Mesa Verde is of 
little use to the Indians or to any one else, 
and should be converted into a national 
park, with strict surveillance by competent 
persons of these priceless ruins, and care- 
ful preservation of those portions of the 
masonry which are still intact. 

If, now, without further parley as to the 
details of the ruins and the vicissitudes 
of their exploration, we turn to the vari- 
ous things which the old Cliff-dwellers 
have left, many of which one may see for 
himself to-day upon the spot, and try to 
frame from them a conception of the 
master of the homes, we shall find that a 
good deal may be read out of the dark- 
ness of forgotten centuries without special 
light from the torches of the professional 
archeologists 

He was a dark-skinned fellow, this old 
Cliff-dweller, as his mummified remains 
show plainly enough. The hair was 
usually black, and moderately coarse and 
long. He was of medium stature, and 
the back of his skull was flattened by be- 
ing tied firmly against a board in infancy, 
as among some races is the custom still. 
He had fair teeth, much worn, as the 


years grew upon him, from munching ill- 
ground corn. 

It would be difficult to say from the 
articles thus far discovered just how much 
this prehistoric man was devoted to dress, 
or rather, to undress. A simple breech 
clout was certainly in vogue, and there 
is considerable reason to think that this 
was, at times at least, the piéce de résis- 
tance in his costume. But parts of hide 
jackets, fur caps, blankets made of feathers 
tied on to a coarse net of cord, are also 
in evidence, and mostly preserved among 
the furnishings of the dead. A variety 
of sandals and other rude foot-gear has 
been found, some woven of yucca leaves, 
some braided of other vegetable fibres, 
some rudely constructed from corn-husks. 

A certain passion for personal adorn- 
ment and devotion to superstition is evi- 
dent from the rough beads and the strings 
of bones and small shells which he wore, 
while amulets of turquoise or shell or 
broken pottery pierced for suspension 
about the neck are not seldom found. 
He brushed his hair with tightly tied 
bunches of stiff grass, with one end 
trimmed square, and his long coarse 
black hairs are clinging still to some of 
them. 

The spirit of the age now prompts us to 
ask what did he do for a living, this dark 
fellow in scanty attire, with a tinge of 
vanity and superstition? 

He was, first of all, a farmer. He 
raised corn and beans and gourds or 
squashes, at least, in the thin soil of the 
mesas, or upon the lesser slopes, which 
still show trace of scanty terraces. Corn 
is frequently found, sometimes still on the 
cob, sometimes shelled off and stowed in 
jars, while corn-cobs and corn-husks are 
scattered everywhere among the rubbish. 
The beans and gourds are less abundant. 
The gourd seeds were sometimes carefully 
stowed away. The only farming imple- 
ments which have been found are, so far 
as I am aware, stout sticks pointed or 
flattened at one end, quite like the plant- 
ing-sticks still in use by primitive agricul- 
turists. 

It is evident enough that in his time, as 
now, his country was very dry, and water 
had to be carefully husbanded. One finds 
here and there traces of shallow reservoirs 
and what seem to have been irrigating 
ditches. Sloping hollows in the rocks 
near the houses are not infrequently 
dammed across their lower ends, appar- 
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ently to save the melting snow or the 
waste of showers. The considerable num- 
ber of large jars would indicate that wa- 
ter was stored, too, in the houses, it may 
be for times of siege. The earthen ladles 
or dippers not infrequently found in the 
ruins or in the graves are often much 
worn and bevelled on the edges, an indi- 
cation that they were used to ladle up 
water from hollows in the rocks, such as 
abound on the plateaus above and about 
the cliffs. Small springs still exist near 
some of the largest Cliff houses. 

That the Cliff man was skilled in ma- 
sonry the well shaped and finished stones, 
the trim walls hung upon steep sloping 
rock surfaces, sheer at the edges of cliffs, 
where they rest to-day firm and secure, 
abundantly prove. The mortar of most 
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of the houses was very skilfully laid in, 
and between the tiers pebbles and small 
stones were set, giving a pleasing break 
to the lines of the masonry. 

The rooms of these great dwellings 
were apparently not all built at one time, 
and in size, shape, and arrangement con- 
form to the exigencies of the situation. 
Some of them are many feet across, some 
so small that one can hardly stand up- 
right in them and can reach from side to 
side. Some communicate with one an- 
other by low openings, through which 
one must crawl on hands and knees; 
others are entered only through holes in 
the ceilings. Some of the rooms are so 
small that they could have been used only 
for storage. 

The great sloping arches of the caverns 
in which the larger Cliff houses are 
built shelter most of them from 
above. But when rooms were ex- 
posed or were built one above anoth- 
er, the roofs or floors are supported 
by timber girders, whose rough ends 
witness to the toilsome processes in- 
volved in their shaping with such 
tools alone as men of the stone age 
could command. Upon the heavier 
timbers they laid smaller sticks, tied 
osiers and cedar bark to these, and 
plastered the whole over with thick 
layers of mud or mortar. A large 
part of the timber is well preserved. 

Within, the masonry is usually 
coated with a thin layer of plaster, 
and the sweep of the rough palms of 
the old artisans is still plain on many 
a chamber wall. They had tiny fire- 
places in the corners of some of the 
little rooms. In others the fire was 
in a pit in the floor in the centre. 
The smoke from the fires found its 
way out as best it could through 
holes in the ceilings. So the walls 
are often very black, and from some 
of them you can rub off the soot upon 
your hands to-day. But when the 
wall got too sooty a thin fresh layer 
of plaster was laid on over it. In 
some of the larger rooms one can 
count sixteen, and .perhaps more, 
thin layers of fresh plaster, with the 
soot in streaks of black between 
them. Furniture there is no trace 
of, unless one reckon as such a low 
stone step or bench which runs 
around some of the larger rooms. 

Many of the ruins contain large 
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round chambers with 
the narrow — stone 
bench along the wall, 
and a pit in the cen- 
tre for a fire. These 
rooms have usually a 
pyramidal or dome- 
like roof of large tim- 
bers, whose ends rest 
upon stone __spiers 
which project into 
the rooms. The walls 
of these rooms, which 
seem to have been 
places of assembly, 
are usually very 
sooty. In them, too, 
one finds such evi- 
dence of an_ intelli- 
gent provision — for 
ventilation as shames 
some of our practices 
to-day. Flues, often 
of considerable size, 
are built into the 
walls, leading from 
the open air down 
into the chambers, 
and opening at the 
fioor-level. In front 
of this opening, and 
between it and the 
fire-pit, was usually a stone or wooden 
screen, which apparently kept the draught 
from direct access to the fire and from 
the people sitting around the walls. 

Little square cubbies were not infre- 
quently made by leaving a stone out of 
the masonry. These are especially com- 
mon in the large round chambers just 
mentioned, and small utensils and orna- 
ments have been frequently found stowed 
away inthem. Many of the rooms have 
wooden pegs built into the walls, appar- 
ently for hanging things upon. 

The stout timbers which form the floors 
of the higher rooms were sometimes left 
sticking through the masonry outside the 
walls, and small cross-sticks being tied 
upon them, they made excellent balconies 
—a little dangerous, perhaps, if some skulk- 
ing marauder with a bow and arrows 
should happen to creep to the nearest cliff 
edge above, but airy and with command- 
ing outlook. 

Firesticks have been left, with round 
charred ends, such as the early folks the 
world over were wont to twirl upon 
softer woods, and so win fire. Little 
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WEAPONS AND UTENSILS OF THE CLIFF MEN, 


bunches of cedar-bark strips closely tied 
with yucca threads, and burnt at one end 
where they have been used as tinder, are 
not uncommon “‘ finds” in the rooms and 
in the rubbish heaps. 

No trace of metal tools or utensils has 
ever been found in these ruins. The Cliff- 
dweller was a man of the stone age. He 
was no mean artisan, however, as may be 
seen by his stone arrow-heads and spear- 
heads, by his stone axes and hammers, 
many of them, thanks to the dry climate, 
with the wooden handle still tied firmly 
on to them. He had knives made of 
chipped stone tied into the end of a 
stick, and made fast with some sort of 
pitch. Sharp smooth stones, which may 
have been used for skinning large game, 
are not rare. Small stone mortars with 
spherical or cylindrical pestles are not 
uncommon, and one may safely conjec- 
ture that they were used to grind the 
mineral colors used in the decoration of 
pottery. Stone-tipped drills have been 
found, which were doubtless used to make 
holes in their amulets and beads, and in 
mending broken pottery. There are corn- 
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discovered stowed 
away in the houses. 
This domestic pet has 
been pictured more 
often than any other 
creature by the Cliff 
man, and most fre 
quently upon his pot 
tery. At least, if the 
thing painted upon 
bowls, with a bird's 
body and legs, though 
rather feeble in the 
head, be not a turkey, 
it is as good a turkey 
as it is anything else I 
know of. 

There is no evidence 
of the use of written 
characters by these 
people, but here and 
there simple geomet- 
ric or irregular figures 
are found in dull color 
on the plaster. There 
is very little animal- 
drawing, but occasion- 
al crude linear figures 


MATS AND BASKETS AND A BURIAL COVERLET. of men are found. 


mills—great stone slabs, a little hollowed, 
and set aslant in the floor at one side of 
some of the rooms, with a flat narrow 
slip of stone to be grasped in the hands 
in grinding. 

Our early American was something of 
a hunter, if we may judge from the deer 
bones often found. He was a warrior, 
too. His houses are not only built in 
inaccessible and well-protected places, 
but loop-holes sloping towards the ave- 
nues of approach are usual in the walls, 
and the doors have ample provision for 
closure by tightly fitting slabs of stones. 
Bows still loosely strung with sinew, 
and stone-tipped arrows with the shaft 
intact, have defied time too; with these 
and stone-tipped spears and stone knives 
and wooden clubs our warrior did his 
hunting and his fighting. 

The Cliff man had one domestic ani- 
mal, and, so far as can be made out, only 
one; and that was the turkey, or some- 
thing very like it. This bird must have 
been kept in considerable numbers. Its 
feathers are found in abundance, and 
were used, as I have said, to make blank- 
ets. Bunches of the quills have been 


Similar crude picto- 

graphs are occasional 
ly cut in rough shallow lines in the rocks 
near the dwellings. On the whole, such 
artistic capacities as the Cliff man pos- 
sessed were but scantily exercised upon 
his walls. 

In his pottery, however, we find such 
expression of the artistic sense as gives 
this old barbarian a very respectable 
standing in the hierarchy of early Amer- 
ican art. While whole pieces of pottery 
are occasionally found in protected places 
in the abandoned rooms, and fragments 
are scattered in profusion everywhere, 
the larger part of the well-preserved ar 
ticles of clay has come from the burial- 
places. So I must linger a moment to 
speak of these. 

The rock about the Cliff dwellings is 
usually so scantily clad with soil that 
earth burial was not accomplished with- 
out difficulty. The places outside the 
dwellings most commonly selected for 
this purpose were low shelves in the 
cliffs, from which the earth was scooped, 
and shallow pits, sometimes stoned at the 
sides, or lined with clay, were thus fash- 
ioned. 

But one of the most common burial 
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places of the Cliff man of tlie Mesa 
Verde was, I am obliged, not without 
regret, to state, the rubbish heaps 
which he allowed to accumulate, of- 

ten to an enormous extent, in the 
low, dark, anguler space at the back 

of his houses, where the sloping roof 

of the caverns in the cliff met the 
horizontal shelf on which the houses 
stand. These great rubbish heaps, 
often several feet deep, are made up of 
dirt and dust of unrecognizable ori 
gin, of turkey droppings, and of all 
sorts of waste from the man and his 
housekeeping. There are feathers and 
corn-husks and corn-cobs, fragments 

of bone and wood, rinds and stems of 
gourds, scraps of yucea, half-burned 
corn-cobs, pieces of charcoal, bits of 
worn fabries. cast-off sandals, and bro 

ken pottery in abundance. Now and 
then the delvers in these back-door 
rubbish heaps have come upon whole 
pieces of pottery or stone implements and 
other things which have evidently been 
hidden there, perhaps in times of siege. 
The whole material is disagreeable on ac 
eount of the fine choking dust which 
rises whenever it is stirred, but it is not 
otherwise offensive now. 
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A FASHION IN SKULLS. 


It was in thisdark, protected place, then, 
that the Cliff man often buried his dead. 
The legs and arms were usually drawn 
to the body, which was tied and bound 
with yueea leaves, and protected in vari- 
ous ways from direct contact with the 
earth, sometimes by wooden or osier or 
yucca mats, or by feather cloth or bas- 
Many of the 
skeletons are well preserved, and occa- 
sionally the whole body is mummified 
and in very perfect state. Some bodies 
have been found walled up in the smaller 
rooms. 

But it is of the pottery that I wish es- 
pecially to speak. It is all fashioned by 
the hands, for no tidings of the potter’s 
wheel had ever reached these folks, and 
their skill in the management of clay 
justly commands admiration. Some of 
the great jars holding several gallons are 
scarcely one-eighth of au inch thick, are 
of excellent shape and symmetry, and, 
when struck, ring like a bell. The old 
Cliff man—or woman—knew how to mix 
pounded stone, or sand, or old pottery 
broken into small fragments with his clay 
to prevent shrinkage and cracking. He 
knew how to bake his finished articles, 
and his faney in shaping and decorating 
was of no mean order. 

Some of the ware is gray and smooth 
and undecorated; some is built up by 
strips of clay, coil upon coil. In many 
pieces regular indentations made by the 
finger tips or nail upon the coils give the 
general impression of basket-work. The 
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tiny ridges of the maker's finger-tips are 
often impressed upon this indented coil- 
ware with a sharpness which rivals any 
of the impressions which one can get to- 
day on paper, with all the refinement of 
Galton’s fascinating but smeary tech- 
nique. Then there is a third kind of 
pottery, in which the article has received 
a surface wash of light mineral color, 
upon which are decorations of various 
forms, usually in black, but sometimes 
in black and red. It is not very common 
to find red pottery in the region about the 
Mesa Verde, but occasionally a piece is 
unearthed. The decoration will be more 
readily appreciated by reference to the 
pictures than by any description of it 
which I ean give. 

The forms of pottery are various. There 
are bowls of many shapes and sizes, usu- 
ally decorated on the inside only, but 
sometimes on the outside too. There are 
long jars and short jars, some with wide 
and some with narrow mouths. There are 
vases, pitchers, cups, ladles, platters, sieves, 
mugs, and bottles, and many other queer- 
shaped things which it would be difficult 
to name. The colors were mineral, and 
very durable, as is evident from their ex- 
cellent preservation after hundreds of 
years of burial. The decoration is fre- 
quently almost concealed, when the arti- 
cles are exhumed, by a rough whitish in- 
crustation of lime which through the 
years of burial has gathered on the sur- 
faces. Washing with dilute acid discloses 
the pattern underneath. 

Not infrequently one finds bowls and 
jars which have been cracked or broken, 
and mended by drilling holes along the 
cracks and tying the pieces together with 
yucea cords. <A great deal of care was 
evidently taken in fashioning and deco- 
rating some of this pottery, and the thrifty 
old Cliff-dweller knew very well that a 
mended jar was useful to store corn and 
flour and such dry things in, even if it 
would no longer hold water. 

One often finds, inside the pieces of pot- 
tery in the graves, fragments of the min- 
eral from which the pigment is ground, 
and smooth stones with which, apparent- 
ly, the surface of the clay articles was 
smoothed and polished. Arrow - heads, 
bone implements, beads, shells, amulets, 
corn, and a variety of their pathetic be- 
longings are not infrequently found 
packed within the jars and bowls beside 
the crumbled bodies. 


And the Cliff-dweller smoked a pipe! 
I feel constrained to leave it to the ar- 
cheeologists to decide whether he smoked 
for the fun of it, or with devotionai or 
ceremonial intent, and what he smoked. 
But one short-stemmed pipe of clay, dec- 
orated in red, and blackened within from 
use, and one half shaped in process of 
construction, are in my own collection. 
It is a dreamy land, this which he lived 
in, and I hope that he lay in the shadows 
sometimes in the lulls of his strenuous 
life, and, with no urgent thought of his 
gods or his etiquette, puffed idly and at 
ease his little dudheen. 

Baskets and mats showing considerable 
variety in the weaving and a distinct 
appreciation of ornament witness to the 
Cliff man’s skill. Coarse grass, yucca, 
willow, and split sticks are the materials 
which he used for this purpose. The bot- 
toms of most of the jars and larger clay 
vessels are rounded, and, so far as I have 
seen, never have the hollow underneath 
which in modern Indian pottery facili- 
tates its carrying poised upon the head. 
And so plaited rings, which were doubt- 
less used for steadying the jars upon the 
head or on the ground, are, as might be 
expected, not uncommon. 

But his skill as a weaver was not. lim- 
ited to basketry, for fabrics of varied tex- 
ture and composition are largely in evi- 
dence. The yucca, or Spanish-bayonet, 
which grows all over the arid country of 
the Cliff-dweller, was one of the things 
which he had to thank his gods for, hour 
by hour. He tore its leaves into narrow 
strips, and hung them about his houses in 
neatly tied dried bunches, ready for coarser 
purposes. He used them in this form as 
cords to tie slender sticks in place upon 
his ceilings, on which the mud was plas- 
tered; with them he bound his sandals to 
his feet, pieced out bands of cloth which 
were too worn or weak to steady burdens 
sarried on his back; with them he tied 
together the sticks which framed the 
baby board and bound the dead for buriai. 
With them he mended broken bows, and 
wove coarse nets around the great water- 
jars for support or suspension ; while, 
woven close, they made durable sandal 
soles and coarse baskets. 

Stripped finer still, the yucca leaves 
were woven into delicate baskets and 
mats and head rings. Then he beat out 
the brittle woody part of these precious 
leaves, possibly with some curious cimeter- 
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shaped wooden sticks occasionally found, 
and out of the fine, tough, pliable fibrils 
which were left he twisted threads and 
cords, the warp and woof of his most com- 
mon woven fabrics. Some of these fabrics 
are coarse and rough; some are smooth 
and fine. In some of them the yucca cord 
forms the warp, while the woof is of cot- 
ton, dark and light, with woven pattern. 

Whether he used the narrow strips of 
the leaf, or cords or rope twisted of their 
fibres, the old Cliff fellow knew how 
to tie good square knots which have 
not slipped a jot for some hundreds 
of years. I have sought in vain for 
‘*squaw ” knots, as we boys used to 
call them, among thousands of these 
bits of handiwork, on roof and ceil- 
ing and mended fabric. And he who 
never saw the sea could make a ‘“‘ring 
splice ” to shame a sailor. 

The feather cloth is, in some re- 
spects, one of the most noteworthy of 
this old boy’s productions. He hetch- 
elled his dry yucca strips, twisted their 
fibrils into coarse cords, tied these 
together to form a wide-meshed net, 
and then inch by inch he bound them 
close with little tufts of fluffy blue- 
gray feathers, ravaged, no doubt, 
largely from his turkey pets; or he 
twisted the feathers into the cords 
sometimes as he made them. Some 
of the feather blankets so toilsomely con- 
structed have been found in excellent 
preservation, but in most of them the 
feathers are largely frayed away. They 
must have been very warm, and were ap- 
parently among the choicest possessions of 
these thrifty folks. A little fine-textured 
cloth all of cotton has been found. 

Exactly how he wove his fabrics it is 
difficult to say, but some slender sticks, 
partly tied together, which are still scat- 
tered about in one, at least, of the ruins 
of the Mesa Verde, suggest a rude frame 
such as is used for weaving purposes by 
Indians to-day. 

The utensils of some of his milder in- 
dustries the Cliff man largely fashioned 
out of bone. He ground broad bevelled 
edges on the broken segments of the leg 
bones of larger animals, like the deer, 
forming crude knives and chisels and 
scrapers; but of smaller bones, and espe- 
cially of the long bones of the turkey, he 
made awls and punches and _ needles. 
About the surface of the rocks, near the 
Cliff dwellings, are shallow hollows and 
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grooves, worn, no doubt, by the old artisan 
in shaping and polishing his stone and 
bone implements. 

I was greatly puzzled, during our dely- 
ings among the rubbish heaps behind the 
ruins, by numerous small irregular wads 
of fine strips of corn-husk or other fibre, 
which had been bruised and closely mat- 
ted together; and it was not until I had 
later become somewhat at home among 
the Moqui Indians, two hundred and fifty 
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miles tothe southward of the Mesa Verde, 
that I found a clew. Here I saw them 
pick out of a bow] of thick brown stuff, 
which they said was sweet, and which cer- 
tainly was sticky, similar looking wads 
of fibre, and, thrusting them into their 
mouths, begin vigorous mastication. Then 
I realized that the husk wads of the rubbish 
heaps had probably been, while in their 
pristine state, the prehistoric avatars of 
the chewing-gum. 

A dark-skinned, black-haired, seantily 
clad barbarian, then, it seems he was, our 
dweller in the cliffs, the real American. 
Farmer, mason, potter, weaver, basket- 
maker, tailor, jeweller, hunter, priest, 
and warrior all in one. Daring and hardy 
he was to seale those cliffs, and build upon 
their brinks the houses into which he 
gathered sustenance wrung from the un- 
willing soil. Diligent and thrifty he was 
certainly. Skilful, too, as skill goes in 
the stage of evolvement up to which he 
had slowly won his way. Superstitious, 
doubtless, as is ever the case with those 
who frame their notions of the world face 
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to face with the crude forces of nature. 
Dreamy, I fancy he must have been, for 
he looked abroad through red dawns and 
blue hazy noontides and witching twilights 
fading very slowly into night. 

And he was—well—he was undoubted- 


ly dirty. Life has more urgent uses for 
water than bathing in these grim arid 
wastes. Sut nature is a very efficient 


sanitarian in dry climates such as his, and 
‘‘use can make sweet the peach’s shady 
side.” So let us say no more about it. 

I cannot share in the opinion of those 
who, reading of the crowded homes which 
he fortified, insist that the Cliff man was 
** pigeon-livered and lacked gall.” Per- 
haps the nomadic Indians did drive him 
away from more fertile places; but they 
had no household gods to guard as he 
had, no tendrils binding them to soil and 
homes. They had only to whoop and 
shoot and steal and run away. No; I 
think the Clitf folks must have been 
peaceful people, for to such alone is the 
earth wont to yield her increase; but I 
caunot, or at least I will not, think them 
cowards. 

It is the business of the archaologist 
to learn and tell you, or to guess and tell 
you, when they lived, where tley came 
from, and whither they have gone. <A 
group of skeletons, with skulls broken as 
if by blows, which the early explorers 
found lying unburied in a heap upon the 
floor, would seem to indicate that in one 
case at least there was a fierce dramatic 
ending to the story. The archaic char- 
acter of the pottery and the size of some 
trees which have grown upon the ruined 
masonry prove that several centuries at 
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least have elapsed since their aban- 
doned homes fell into the custody of 
the squirrels and the elements. The 
modern Indian shuns them, as a rule, 
as he does all things which savor of 
death; and so, until a dozen years or 
so ago, the silent dwellings held un- 
challenged the secrets of the vanished 
race. 

But if the fortunes of the reader 
should lead him, as was the writer's 
hap, to cross on Indian trails the 
dreary plains and barren ridges and 
arid wastes which, stretching south- 
westward from the Mesa Verde into 
Arizona, through the country of the 
Navajos, bring one at last to the Moqui 
Pueblos perched upon towering rock 
islets in the desert, where, since the 

Spaniards found them more than three 
centuries ago, they have lived alone and 
almost untouched by the tides of civiliza- 
tion which have faltered and stopped a 
hundred miles away, and if he should 
for a time dwell there among the simple, 
kindly people who will bid him welcome 
to their homes, he wiil come to realize, I 
think, that these are at least the Cliff- 
dwellers ‘‘kind of folks,” though some 
stages beyond them in ways which look 
toward civilization. 

These Pueblo Indians have halfemerged 
from their age of stone more by borrow- 
ing than by evolution. They weave crude 
fabrics in their homes. They make rude 
pottery without a wheel, and with more 
color in its decoration than the Cliff men 
knew. They brush their hair with bunch- 
es of stiff grass, which the Cliff folk would 
surely claim to be theirown. Their corn- 
mills and mortars are the same. In the 
tiny Moqui houses built of stone our Cliff 
man would find his own little chambers 
with stone benches, the door in the ceil- 
ing, and plastered still afresh when soot 
grows thick upon the walls. He would 
find blankets made as he made his, only, 
instead of feathers, it is fur of rabbits tied 
or twisted on to cords. He would see, 
could he but wander here, the large as- 
sembly chambers, mostly sunken in the 
rock, with smoky fire in a pit in the mid- 
dle, and an air-hole in the wall where his 
owh more purposeful fresh-air flue was 
wont to be. Peering into these chambers, 
he would see the men now making or 
mending garments, now gathered in seri- 
ous council, now absorbed in weird cere- 
monial, or through long hours rehearsing 
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in very chummy fashion with their red 
brothers. He would find the new fellow 
tilling just such meagre fields as he did 
before his work-days were ended. And if 
he missed a certain stuffy snugness and 
palpable security which his cliff eyry 
lent, he would realize that the Moqui man 
had still chosen a brave vantage-ground 
atop of his great frowning mesas, which 
only gunpowder has made ridiculous as 
natural forts. 

And so we find at last that our wander- 
ings in the open along paths which lead 
through no academic shades, and which 
are lighted but faintly by the torches of 
science, have landed us safely under the 
wings of the modern archeologists. But 
we have had this great advantage in our 
simple quests—that we have enjoyed a 
clear field and unencumbered pathways. 
The tasks of the archxologists, on the 
other hand, have been toilsome and puz- 
zling because they have been obliged to 
wade breast-deep through distorted facts 
and false notions with which tradition 
and what is called history have blocked 
the way. All honor to the devotion 
which at last has dispelled the shadows, 
and given the Cliff-dwellers a definite 
place among the American aborigines as 
not distant relatives and probably the an- 
cestors of our modern Pueblo Indians! 
Among these eager seekers after truth 
one accords with pleasure the leadership 
to Bandelier. 

And now, if still one linger on among 
the Moquis —the ‘* peaceful folks,” they 
call themselves —and can enter a little 
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into the spirit of their homely lives, he 
will surely realize that while the material 
things which the old Cliff-dweller left 
may furnish clews to some definite con- 
ceptions of the outside man, there must 
yet have been something spiritually dom- 
inant in the silent race to which here 
among these simple living folks there is a 
key. The visitor will soon learn that into 
each act of life,each thought, and all tradi- 
tion is woven the sense of intimate rela- 
tionship with potent Beings in earth and 
sky, who guard and shape the red man’s 
destinies. 

So one can be perfectly certain that the 
old fellows on the cliffs read strange stories 
in the lambent stars, heard angry voices 
in the thunder, caught whispers on the 
breeze, and took all that life brought them 
of good or ill as the meed of gods potent, 
familiar, and ever close at hand. One 
can be certain, too, that if in the old days 
the stars peeped into the smoky little dun- 
geons perched along the cliffs, they saw 
intent dusky circles listening hour after 
hour to strange stories of the Presences 
which rule the world, and to quaint, end- 
less myths which the old men passed on, 
a sacred legacy, age after age. 

And when you turn homeward, un- 
willing as a school-boy bidden to his 
tasks, your impressions of the Cliff man 
and his deserted homes will, if I mistake 
not, come back to you linked with such 
pictures of sky and air and changing hill 
that they will all gather at last into a 
memory so gracious and so inspiring as 
almost to seem woven in the texture of 
dreams. 
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BY ALICE BROWN. 


“ OW we've got red o’ the men folks,” 

said Mrs. Robbins, ‘‘le’s se’ down 
an’ talk it over.” The last man of all 
the crowd accustomed to seek the country 
store at noon-time was closing the church 
door behind him as she spoke. ‘“‘ Here, 
Ezra,” she called after him, ‘‘ you hurry 
up, or you won't git there afore cockcrow 
to-morrer, an’I wouldn’t have that letter 
miss for a good deal.” 

Mrs. Robbins was slight, and hung on 
wires—so said her neighbors. They also 
remarked that her nose was as pickéd as 
a pin, and that anybody with them frec- 
kles and that red hair was sure to be 
smart. You could always tell. Mrs. 
Robbins knew her reputation for extreme 
acuteness, and tried to live up to it. 

‘*Law! don’t you go to stirrin’ on him 
up,” said Mrs. Solomon Page, comforta- 
bly, putting on the cover of her butter- 
box, which had contained the family 
lunch. ‘‘If the store’s closed, he can slip 
the letter into the box, an’ three cents 
with it, an’ they'll put a stamp on in the 
mornin’.” 

By this time there was a general dust- 
ing of crumbs from Sunday gowns, a 
settling of boxes and baskets, and the 
feminine portion of the East Tiverton 
congregation, according to ancient cus- 
tom, passed into the pews nearest the 
stove, and arranged itself more compactly 
for the mid-day gossip. This was a plea- 
sant interlude in the religious decorum of 
the day; no Sunday came when the men 
did not trail off to the store for their spe- 
cial council, and the women, with a rest- 
ful sense of sympathy alloyed by no dis- 
turbing element, settled down for an ex- 
clusively feminine view of the universe. 
Mrs. Page took the head of the pew, and 
disposed her portly frame so as to survey 
the scene with ease. She was a large 
woman, with red cheeks and black shin- 
ing hair. One powerful arm lay along 
the back of the pew, and as she talked 
she meditatively beat the rail in time. 
Her sister, Mrs. Ellison, according to an 
intermittent custom, had come over from 
Saltash to attend church, and incidentally 
to indulge in a family chat. It was said 
that Tilly rode over about jes’ so often to 
get the Tiverton news for her son Leon- 


ard, who furnished local items to the Sud- 
leigh Star; and, indeed, she made no se- 
cret of sitting down in social conclave 
with a bit of paper and a worn pencil in 
her hand to jog her memory. She too 
had smooth black hair, but her black eyes 
were illumined by no steadfast glow; 
they snapped and shone with alert intelli- 
gence, and her great forehead dominated 
the rest of her face, scarred with a thou- 
sand wrinkles, by intensity of nature rath- 
er than by time. A pleasant warmth had 
diffused itself over the room, so cold dur- 
ing the morning service that foot-stoves 
had been in requisition. Bonnet strings 
were thrown back and shawls unpinned. 
The little world relaxec and lay at 
ease. 

‘* What's the news over your way, sis- 
ter?” said Mrs. Ellison, as an informal 
preliminary. 

‘Tilly don’t want to give; she'd ruther 
take,” said Mrs. Baxter, before the other 
could answer. ‘‘She’s like old Mis’ Pep- 
per. Seliny Hazlitt went over there, when 
she was fust married an’ come to the 
neighborhood, an’ asked her if she'd got 
a sieve to put squash through. Poor 
Seliny! she didn’t know a sieve from a 
colander in them days.” 

‘*T guess she found out soon enough,” 
volunteered Mrs. Page. ‘‘ He was one o’ 
them kind o’ men that can keep house as 
wellasawoman. I'd ruther live with a 
born fool.” 

** Well, old Mis’ Pepper she ris up an’ 
smoothed down her apron (recollect them 
little specs she used to wear?—made her 
look as broad as a barn door !),an’she says, 
‘Yes, we’ve got a sieve for flour, an’ a 
sieve for meal, an’ a sieve for rye, an’ a 
sieve for blanc-mange, an’ we could have 
a sieve for squash if we was a mind to, 
but I don’t wish to lend.’ That’s the way 
with Tilly. She’s terrible cropein’ about 
news, but she won’t lend.” 

‘* How's your cistern?” asked Mrs. John 
Cole, who, being exclusively practical in 
her turn of mind, saw no reason why talk 
should be consecutive. ‘‘Got all the wa- 
ter you want?” 

‘* Yes,” said Mrs. Page; ‘‘that last rain 
filled it up higher’n it’s been sence No- 
vember.” 
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But Mrs. Ellison was not to be thrown 
off the track. 

‘*? Ain’t there been consid’able talk over 
here about Parson Bond?” she asked. 

Miss Sally Ware, a plump and pleasing 
maiden lady, whose gold beads lay in a 
crease especially designed for them,stirred 
uneasily in her seat and gave her sisters 
an appealing glance. But she did not 
speak, beyond uttering a little dissentient 
noise in her throat. She was loyal to 
her minister. An embarrassed silence 
fell like a vapor over the assemblage. 
Everybody longed to talk; nobody want- 
ed the responsibility of beginning. Mrs. 
Page was the first to gather her forces. 

‘* Now, Tilly,” said she, with decision, 
‘*you ain't comin’ over here to tole us 
into haulin’ our own pastor over the 
coals unless you'll say right out you 
won't pass it on to Saltash folks. As for 
puttin’ it in the paper, it ain’t the kind 
you can.” 

Tilly’s eyes burned. 

‘“T guess I know when to speak an’ 
when not to,” she remarked. ‘‘ Now 
don’t beat about the bush; the men folks’ll 
be back torights. I never in my life give 
Len a mite o’ news he couldn’t ha’ picked 
up for himself.” 


‘* Well, some master silly pieces have 
got into the paper, fust an’ last,” said 


Mrs. Robbins. ‘‘ Recollect how your Len 
come way over here to git his shoes cob- 
bled, the week arter Tom Brewer moved 
int’ the Holler, an’ folks hadn’t got over 
swappin’ the queer things he said? an’ 
when Tom got the shoes done afore he 
promised, Len says to him, ‘ You’re bet- 
ter’n your word.’ ‘ Well,’ says Tom, ‘I 
flew at em with all the venom o’ my spe- 
cie.’ An’ it wa’n’t a fortnight afore that 
speech come out in a New York paper, an’ 
then the Sudleigh Star got hold on’t, an’ 
so ‘twent. If folks want that kind o’ 
thing, they can git a plenty, J say.” She 
set her lips defiantly and looked round 
on the assembled group. This was some- 
thing she had had in mind to mention 
for a long time. 

The informal meeting was aghast. A 
flavor of robust humor was accustomed 
to enliven it, but not of a sort to induce 
dissension. 

‘There! there!” murmured Sally Ware. 
** It's the Sabbath day!” 

‘* Well, nobody’s breakin’ of it, as I 
know of,” said Mrs. Ellison. Her eyes 
were brighter than usual, but she com- 
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posed herself into a careful disregard of 
annoyance. When the desire of hearing 
the latest news assailed her she could 
easily conceal her personal resentments, 
cannily sacrificing the less to the greater. 
‘*T guess there’s no danger of Parson 
Bond's gettin’ into the paper, so long’s he 
behaves himself; but if anybody’s got 
eyes, they can’t help seein’. I hadn’t been 
in the Bible class five minutes afore I 
guessed how he was carryin’ on. Has he 
begun to go with Isabel North, an’ his 
wife not cold in her grave?” 

‘* Well, I think, for my part, he does 
want Isabel,” said Mrs. Robbins, sharply, 
‘‘an’I say it's asin an’a shame. Why, 
she ain’t twenty, an he’s sixty if he’s a 
day. My soul! Sally Ware, you better 
be settin’ your cap for my William Henry. 
He's "most nineteen.” 

Miss Ware flushed, and her plump 
hands tightened upon each other under 
her shawl. She was never entirely at 
ease in the atmosphere of these assured 
married women; it was always a little 
bracing. 

‘* Well, how’s she take it?” asked Tilly, 
turning from one to the other. ‘‘ Tickled 
to death, I s’pose?”’ 

‘* Well, I guess she ain't!” broke in a 
younger woman, whose wedding finery 
was not yet outworn. ‘‘She’s ’most sick 
over it, and so she has been ever since her 
sister married and went away. I believe 
she'd hate the sight of him if ’twasn’t the 
minister; but ‘tis the minister, and when 
she’s put face to face with him she can’t 
help saying yes and no.” 

‘*T dun’no’,” said Mrs. Page, with her 
unctuous laugh. ‘‘ Remember the party 
over to Tiverton t’other night, an’ them 
tarts? You see, Rosanna Maria Pike asked 
us all over; an’ you know how flaky her 
pie-crust is. Well, the minister was 
stan’in’ side of Isabel when the tarts was 
passed. He was sort o’ shinin’ up to her 
that night, an’ I guess he felt a mite twit- 
tery; so when the tarts come to him he 
reached out kind o’ delicate, with his little 
finger straight out, an’ tried to take one. 
An’ a ring o’ crust come off on his finger. 
Then he tried it ag’in, an’ got another 
ring. Everybody’d ha’ laughed if it hadn’t 
been the minister; but Isabel she tickled 
right out, an’ says,‘ You don’t take jelly, 
do you, Mr. Bond?’ An’ he turned as red 
as fire, an’ says, ‘No, I thank you.’ ” 

**She wouldn't ha’ said it if she hadn't 
abeen so nervous,’ remarked Miss Sally, 
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taking a little parcel of peppermints from 
her pocket and proceeding to divide them. 

‘*No, I don’t s’pose she would,” owned 
Mrs. Page, reflectively. ‘‘ But if what 
they say is true, she’s been pretty sassy 
to him, fust an’ last. Why, you know, no 
matter how the parson begins his prayer, 
he’s sure to end up on one line—‘ Lord, 
we thank Thee we have not been left to 
live by the dim light of natur’.’ ‘Lisha 
Cole, when he come home from Illinois, 
walked over here to meetin’ to surprise 
some o’ the folks. He waited in the entry 
to ketch em comin’ out, an’ the fust word 
he heard was, ‘Lord, we thank Thee we 
have not been left to live by the dim light 
of natur’.’ ’Lisha said he’d had time to be 
shipwrecked (you know, he went to Cali- 
fornia fust an’ made the voyage), an’ be 
married twice, an’ lay by enough to keep 
him, and come home poor, but when he 
heard that, he felt as if the world hadn't 
moved sence he started.” 

Sally Ware dropped her mitten, to 
avoid listening and the necessity of re- 
ply; it was too evident that the conver- 
sational tone was becoming:profane. But 
Mrs. Page’s eyes were gleaming with pure 
dramatic joy, and she went on: 

‘Well, a fortnight or so ago he went 
over to see Isabel, an’ Sadie an’ her hus- 
band happened to be there. They were 
all settin’ purrin’ in the dark, because 
they’d forgot to send for any kerosene. 
‘No light?’ says he, hittin’ his head 
aginst the chimbly-piece goin’ in—‘ no 
light? ‘No,’ says Isabel, ‘none but the 
dim light of natur’.’” 

There was a chime of delighted laugh- 
ter in many keys. The company felt the 
ease of unrestricted speech. They wished 
the nooning might be indefinitely pro- 
longed. 

‘*‘Sometimes I think she sets out to 
make him believe she’s wuss ’n she is,” re- 
marked Mrs. Cole. ‘‘ Remember how she 
carried on last Sabbath?” 

‘“Well, what’s Isabel goin’ to do?” 
asked Mrs. Ellison. ‘‘S’pose she’ll marry 
him?” 

‘* Why, she won’t unless he tells her 
to. If he does, I dun’no’ but she'll think 
she’s got to.” 

‘*T say it’s ashame,” put in Mrs. Rob- 
bins, inecisively; ‘‘an’ Isabel with every- 
thing all fixed complete so’t she could 
have a good time. Her sister’s well mar- 
ried, an’ Isabel] stays every night with her. 
Them two girls have been together ever 


sence their father died. An’ here she’s 
got the school, an’ she’s goin’ to Sudleigh 
every Saturday to take lessons in readin’, 
an’ she’d be as happy as a cricket if on’y 
he’d Jet her alone.” 

‘*She reads real well,” said Mrs. Elli- 
son. ‘‘She come over to our sociable an’ 
read for us. She could turn herself into 
anybody she’s a mind to. Len wrote a 
notice of it for the Star. That's the only 
time we’ve had oysters over our way.” 

‘Td let it be the last,” piped up a thin 
old lady, with a long figured veil over her 
face. ‘‘It’s my opinion oysters lead to 
dancin’.” 

‘Well, let em lead,” said optimistic 
Mrs. Page. ‘‘I guess we needn't foller.” 

‘Them that have got rheumatism in 
their knees can stay behind,” said the 
young married woman, drawn by the heat 
of the moment into a daring which she 
at once repented. ‘‘ Mrs. Ellison, you’re 
getting ahead of us over in your parish. 
They say you sing out of sheet music.” 

‘** Yes, they do say so,” interrupted the 
old lady under the figured veil. ‘‘If 
there’s any worship in sheet music, I'd 
like to know it!” 

‘**Come, come!” said peace-loving Mrs. 
Page; ‘‘there’s the men filin’ in. We 
mustn’t let ’em see us squabblin’. They 
think we're a lot o’ cacklin’ hens any- 
way, tickled to death over a piece of 
chalk. There’s Isabel now. She’s goin’ 
to look like her aunt Mary Ellen, over 
to Saltash.” 

Isabel preceded the men, who were 
pausing for a word at the door, and went 
down the aisle to her pew. She bowed 
to one and another in passing, and her 
color rose. They could not altogether 
restrain their guiltily curious gaze, and 
Isabel knew she had been talked over. 
She was a healthy-looking girl, with 
clear blue eyes and a quantity of soft 
brown hair. Her face was rather large- 
featured, and one could see that if the 
world went well with her she would be 
among those who develop beauty in mid- 
dle life. 

The group of dames dispersed to their 
several pews, and settled their faces into 
expressions more becoming a Sunday 
mood. The village folk, who had time 
for a hot dinner, dropped in, one by one, 
and by-and-by the parson came—a gaunt 
man with thick red-brown hair streaked 
with dull gray, and red-brown sanguine 
eyes. He was much beloved, but some- 
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thing impulsive and unevenly balanced 
in his warm nature led even his people 
to regard him with more or less patron- 
age. He kept his eyes rigorously avert- 
ed from Isabel’s pew in passing; but when 
he reached the pulpit, and began tnpin- 
ning his heavy gray shawl, he did glance 
at her, and his face grew warm. But 
Isabel did not look at him, and all through 
the service she sat with a haughty ‘pose 
of the head, gazing down into her lap. 
When it was over, she waited for no one, 
since her sister was not at church, but 
sped away down the snowy road. 

The next day Isabel staid after school, 
and so it was in the wintry twilight that 
she walked home, guarded by the few 
among her flock who had been kept to 
learn the inner significance of common 
fractions. Approaching her own house 
she quickened her steps, for there before 
the gate (taken from its hinges and rest- 
ing for the winter) stood a blue pung. 
The horse was dozing, his Roman nose 
sunken almost to the snow at his feet. 
He looked as if he had come to stay. 
[sabel withdrew her hand from the per- 
sistent little fingers clinging to it. 

‘*Good-night, children,” said she. 
guess I’ve got company. I must hurry 
in. Come bright and early to-morrow.” 

The little group marched away, swathed 
in comforters, each child carrying the 
dinner-pail with an easy swing. Their 
reddened faces lighted over the chorusing 
good-nights, and they kept looking back 
while Isabel ran up the icy path to her 
own door. It was opened from within 
before she reached it, and a tall, florid 
woman, with smoothly banded hair, stood 
there to receive her. Though she hada 
powerful frame, she gave one at the out- 
set an impression of. weak gentleness, and 
the hands she extended, albeit cordial, 
were somewhat limp. She wore her bon- 
net still, though she had untied the strings 
and thrown them back; and her ample 
figure was laced tightly under a sontag. 

“Why, Aunt Luceba!” cried Isabel, ra- 
diant. ‘‘I’m as glad asI can be. When 
did you rain down?” 

‘“* Be you glad?” returned Aunt Luceba, 
her somewhat anxious look relaxing into 
asmile. ‘‘ Well, I'm pleased if you be. 
Fact is I run away, an’ I’m jest comin’ to 
myself, an’ wonderin’ what under the sun 
set me out to do it.” 

‘*Run away!” repeated Isabel, drawing 
her in, and at once peeping into the stove. 
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‘*Oh, you fixed the fire, didn’t you? It 
keeps real well. I put on coal in the 
morning, and then again at night.” 

‘*Tsabel,” began her aunt, standing by 
the stove, and drumming on it with agi- 
tated fingers, ‘‘I hate to have you live 
as you do. Why under the sun can't 
you come over to Saltash an’ stay with 
us?” 

Isabel had thrown off her shawl and 
hat, and was standing on the other side 
of the stove, tingling with cold and youth- 
ful spirits. 

‘I'm keeping school,” said she. 
‘*School can't keep without me. And 
I'm going over to Sudleigh every Satur- 
day to take elocution lessons. I’m having 
my own way, and I’m happy as a clam. 
Now why can't you come and live with 
me? You said you would, the very day 
Aunt Eliza died.” 

‘“*T know I did,” owned the visitor, 
lowering her voice, and casting a glance 
over her shoulder. ‘But I never had 
an idea then how Mary Ellen’d feel about 
it. She said she wouldn't live in this 
town, not even if she was switched. I 
dun’no’ why she’s so ag’in’ it, but she is, 
an’ there ’tis!” 

‘““Why, Aunt Luceba!” Isabel had 
left her position to draw forward a chair. 
‘* What's that?” She pointed to the foot 
of the lounge, where, half hidden in shad- 
ow, stood a large, old-fashioned blue 
chest. 

‘Sh! that’s it! that’s what I come for. 
It’s her chist.” 

‘* Whose?” 

‘Your aunt *Liza’s.” She looked Isa- 
bel in the face with an absurd triumph 
and awe. She had done a brave deed, 
the nature of which was not at once ap- 
parent. 

‘* What's in it?” asked Isabel, walking 
over to it. 

“Don’t you touch it!” cried her aunt, 
in agitation. ‘‘I wouldn’t have you 
meddle with it— But there! it’s locked. 
I al‘ays forgit that. I feel as if the things 
could git out an’ walk. Here! you let it 
alone, an’ byme-by we'll open it. Se’ 
down here on the lounge. There, now! 
I guess I can tell ye. It was sister ’Liza’s 
chist, an’ she kep’ it up attic. She begun 
it when we wa’n’t more’n girls goin’ to 
Number Six, an’ she’s been fillin’ on’t ever 
sence.” 

‘‘Begun it! You talk as if ‘twas a 
quilt!” Isabel began to laugh. 
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**Now don’t!” said her aunt, in great 
distress. ‘‘Don’t ye! I spose ‘twas be- 
cause we was such little girls an’ all when 
Liza started it, but it makes me as ner- 
vous as a witch, an’ al’ays did. You see, 
‘Liza was a great hand for deaths an’ 
buryin’s; an’ as for funerals, she’d ruther 
go to ’em than eat. I'd say that if she 
was here this minute, for more’n once I 
said it to her face. Well, everybody ‘t 
died, she saved suthin’ they wore or han- 
dled the last thing, an’ laid it away in 
this chist; an’ last time I see it opened 
‘twas full, an’ she kind o’ smacked her 
lips an’ said she should have to begin 
another. But the very next week she 
was took away.” 

‘*Aunt Luceba,” said Isabel, suddenly, 
‘* was Aunt Eliza hard to live with? Did 
you and Aunt Mary Ellen have to toe 
the mark?” 

“Don’t you say one word,” answered 
her aunt, hastily. ‘‘That’s all past an’ 
gone. There ain’t no way of settlin’ old 
scores but buryin’ of ’em. She was old- 
er’n we were, an’ on’y a step-sister, arter 
all. We must think o’ that. Well, I 
must come to the end o’ my story, an’ 
then we'll open the chist. Next day arter 
we laid her away it come into my head, 
‘Now we can burn up them things.’ It 
may ha’ been wicked, but there ‘twas, an’ 
the thought kep’ arter me, till all I could 
think of was the chist; an’ byme-by I 
says to Mary Ellen, one mornin’, ‘ Le’s 
open it to-day an’ make a burnfire!’ An’ 
Mary Ellen she turned as white as a sheet, 
an’ dropped her spoon into her sasser, an’ 
she says: ‘Not yet! Luceba, don’t you 
ask me to touch it yet.’ An’ I found out, 
though she never’d say another word, 
that it unset her more’n it did me. One 
day I come on her up attic stan’in’ over 
it with the key in her hand, an’ she turned 
round as if I'd ketched her stealin’, an’ 
slipped off down stairs. An’ this arter- 
noon she went into Tilly Ellison’s with 
her work, an’ it come to me all of a sud- 
den how Id git Tim Yatter to harness 
an’ load the chist onto the pung, an’ I'd 
bring it over here, an’ we'd look it over 
together; an’ then, if there’s nothin’ in 
it but what I think, I'd leave it behind, 
an’ maybe you or Sadie’d burn it. John 
Cole happened to ride by, and he helped 
me in with it. I ain’t a-goin’ to have 
Mary Ellen worried. She’s different from 
me. She went to school, same’s you have, 
an’ she’s different somehow. She's been 
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meddled with all her life, an’ I'll be 
whipped if she sha’n’t make a new start. 
Should you jest as lieves ask Sadie or 
John?” 

‘* Why, yes,” said Isabel, wonderingly ; 
‘‘or do it myself. I don’t see why you 
care.” 

Aunt Luceba wiped her beaded face 
with a large handkerchief. 

‘*T dun’no’ either,” she owned, in an ex- 
hausted voice. ‘‘I guess it’s al’ays little 
things you can’t stand. Big ones you 
can butt ag’inst. There! I feel better, now 
I've told ye. MHere’s the key. Should 
you jest as soon open it?” 

Isabel drew the chest forward with a 
vigorous pull of her sturdy arm. She 
knelt before it and inserted the key. 
Aunt Luceba rose and leaned over her 
shoulder, gazing with the fascination of 
horror. At the moment the lid was lift- 
ed, a curious odor filled the room. 

‘*My soul!” exclaimed Aunt Luceba. 
*“*O my soul!” She seemed incapable of 
saying more; and Isabel, awed in spite of 
herself, asked, in a whisper: 

‘*What’s that smell? I know, but I 
can’t think.” 

‘* You take out that parcel,” said Aunt 
Luceba, beginning to fan herself with her 
handkerchief. ‘‘That little one down 
there ’t the end. It’s that. My soul! 
how things come back! Talk about spir- 
its! There’s no need of ‘em! Things are 
full bad enough!” 

Isabel lifted out a small brown paper 
package, labelled in a cramped handwrit- 
ing. She held it to the fading light. 
‘** Slippery elm left by my dear father 
from his last illness,’” she read, with dif- 
ficulty. ‘‘‘The broken piece used by 
him on the day of his death.’ ” 

‘*My land!” exclaimed Aunt Luceba, 
weakly. ‘‘ Now what'd she want to keep 
that for? He had it round all that win- 
ter, an’ he used to give us a little mite, to 
please us. Oh dear! it smells like death. 
Well, le’s lay it aside an’ git on. The 
light’s goin’, an’ I must jog along. Take 
out that dress. I guess I know what ’tis, 
though I can't hardly believe it.” 

Isabel took out a black dress, made with 
a full gathered skirt, and an old-fashion- 
ed waist. ‘‘‘ Dress made ready for Aunt 
Mercy,’”’ she read, *‘ ‘before my dear uncle 
bought her arobe.’ But, auntie,” she add- 
ed, ‘‘ there’s no back breadth!” 

‘*T know it! I know it! She was so 
large they had to cut it out, for fear 
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*twouldn’t go into the coffin; an’ Monroe 
Giles said she was a real particular wo- 
man, an’ he wondered how she'd feel to 
have the back breadth of her quilted pet- 
ticoat showin’ in heaven. I declare I'm 
*most sick! 
box?” 

It was a shrivelled object, black with 
long-dried mould. 

‘** Lemon held by Timothy Marden in 
his hand just before he died.’ Aunt Luce- 
ba,” said Isabel, turning with a swift im- 
pulse, ‘‘ I think Aunt Eliza was a horror!” 

‘* Don’t you say it, if you do think it,” 
said her aunt, sinking into a chair and 
rocking vigorously. ‘‘Le’s git through 
with it as quick ’s we can. Ain't thata 
bandbox? Yes, that’s Great-aunt Isabel's 
leghorn bunnit. You was named for 
her, you know. An’ there’s Cousin Hat- 
tie’s cashmere shawl, an’ Obed’s spe’tacles. 
An’ if there ain’t old Mis’ Eaton’s false 
front! Don’t you read no more. I don’t 
care what they’re marked. Move that 
box a mite. My soul! There’s ma’am’s 
checked apron I bought her to the fair! 
Them are all her things down below.” 
She got up and walked to the window, 
looking into the chestnut branches with 
unseeing eyes. She turned about present- 
ly, and her cheeks were wet. af 
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‘*There! 
she said; ‘‘I guess we needn’t look no 
more. Should you jest as soon burn 
"em?" 

‘* Yes,” answered Isabel. She was cry- 
ing a little too. ‘‘ Of course I will, auntie. 
I'll put’em back now. But when you're 
gone I'll do it; perhaps not till Saturday, 
but I will then.” 

She folded the articles and softly laid 
them away. They were no longer grew- 
some, since even a few of them could re- 
call the beloved and still - remembered 
dead. As she was gently closing the lid, 
she felt a hand on her shoulder. Aunt 
Luceba was standing there, trembling a 
little, though the tears had gone from her 
face. 

‘*Tsabel,” said she, in a whisper, ‘‘ you 
needn’t burn the aprons when you do the 
rest. Save’em careful. I should like to 
put em away among my things.” 

Isabel nodded. She remembered her 
grandmother, a placid, hopeful woman, 
whose every deed breathed the fragrance 
of godly living. 

“There!” said her aunt, turning away 
with the air of one who thrusts back the 
too insistent past, lest it dominate her 
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quite. ‘“‘It’s gittin’ along towards dark, 
an’ I must put for home. I guess that 
hoss thinks he’s goin’ to be froze to the 
ground. You wrop up my soapstone 
while I git on my shawl. Land! don’t 
it smell hot? I wisht I hadn’t been so 
spry about puttin’ on’t into the oven.” 
She hurried on her things; and Isabel, her 
hair blowing about her face, went out to 
uncover the horse and speed her depart- 
ure. The reins in her hands, Aunt Luce- 
ba bent forward once more to add, ‘‘ Isa- 
bel, if there’s one thing left for me to say 
to tole you over to live with us, I want 
to say it.” 

Isabel laughed. ‘‘I know it,” she an- 
swered, brightly. ‘‘ And if there’s any- 
thing I can say to make you and Aunt 
Mary Ellen come over here—” 

Aunt Luceba shook her head ponder- 
ously and clucked at the horse. ‘‘ Fur’s 
I'm concerned, it’s settled now. I'd come 
an’ be glad. But there’s Mary Ellen! Go 
long!” She went jangling away along 
the country road to the music of old- 
fashioned bells. 

Isabel ran into the house, and, with one 
look at the chest, set about preparing her 
supper. She was enjoying her life of per- 
fect freedom with a kind of bravado, in- 
asmuch as it seemed an innocent delight 
of which nobody approved. If the two 
aunts would come to live with her, so 
much the better; but since they refused, 
she scorned the descent to any domestic 
expedient. Indeed, she would have been 
glad to sleep as well as to eat in the lone- 
ly house; but to that her sister would 
never consent, and though she had com- 
promised by going to Sadie’s for the night, 
she always returned before breakfast. 
She put up a leaf of the table standing by 
the wall, and arranged her simple supper 
there, uttering aloud as she did so frag- 
ments of her lesson, or dramatic sentences 
which had caught her fancy in reading or 
in speech. Finally, as she was dipping 
her cream toast, she caught herself saying, 
over and over, ‘‘ My soul!” in the tremu- 
lous tone her aunt had used at that mo- 
ment of warm emotion. She could not 
make it quite her own, and she tried again 
and again, like a faithful parrot. Then 
of a sudden the human power and pity of 
it flashed upon her, and. she reddened, 
conscienee-smitten, though no one was by 
to hear. She set her dish upon the table 
with indignant emphasis. 

‘I’m ashamed of myself!” said Isabel, 
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and she sat down to her delicate repast, 
and forced herself, while she ate with a 
cordial relish, to fix her mind on what 
seemed to her things common as compared 
with her beloved ambition. Isabel often 
felt that she was too much absorbed in 
reading, and that somehow or other God 
would come to that conclusion also, and 
take away her wicked facility. 

The dark seemed to drift quickly down 
that night, because her supper had been de- 
layed, and she washed her dishes by lamp- 
light. When she had quite finished and 
taken off her apron, she stood a moment 
over the chest before sitting down to her 
task of memorizing verse. She was won- 
dering whether she might not burn a few 
of the smaller things to-night; yet some- 
how, although she was quite free from 
that awe of them which had grown up in 
Aunt Luceba, she did feel that the act 
must be undertaken with a certain degree 
of solemnity. It ought not to be accom- 
plished over the remnants of a fire built 
for cooking; it should, moreover, be to 
the accompaniment of a serious mood in 
herself. She turned away, but at that in- 
stant there came a jingle of bells. It 
stopped at the gate. Isabel went into the 
dark entry and pressed her face against 
the side-light. It was the parson. She 
knew him at once; no one in Tiverton 
could ever mistake that stooping figure 
draped in a shawl. Isabel always hated 
him the more when she thought of his 
shawl. It flashed upon her then, as it 
often did when this passion of revulsion 
came over her, how much she had loved 
him, until he had conceived this altogeth- 
er horrible attachment for her. It was like 
a cherished friend who had begun to cut 
undignified capers. More than that,there 
lurked a certain cruelty in it, because he 
seemed to be trading on her inherited 
reverence for his office. If he should ask 
her to marry him, he was the minister, 
and how could she refuse? Unless,indeed, 
there were somebody else in the room to 
give her courage, and that was hardly to 
be expected. Isabel began casting wildly 
about her for help. Her thoughts ran in 
a rushing current, and even in the midst 
of her tragic despair some sense of the 
foolishness of it smote her like a comic 
note, and she could have laughed hyster- 
ically. . 

‘*But I can’t help it,” she said, aloud, 
‘‘T am afraid. I can’t put out the light. 
He’s seen it. I can't slip out the back 


door. He'd hear me on the crust. He'll 
—ask me—to-night! Oh, he will! he 
will! and I said to myself I'd be cunning 
and never give him a chance. Oh, why 
couldn't Aunt Luceba have staid? My 
soul! my soul!” And then the dramatic 
fibre, always awake in her, told her that 
she had found the tone she sought. 

He was blanketing his horse, and Isabel 
had flown into the sitting-room. Her 
face was alive with resolution and a kind 
of joy. She had thought. She threw open 
the blue chest with a trembling hand, and 
pulled out the black dress. 

‘*T’m sorry,” she said, as she slipped it 
on over her head, and speaking as if she 
addressed some unseen guardian, ‘‘ but I 
can’t help it. If you don’t want your 
things used, you keep him from coming 
in!” 

The parson knocked at the door. Isa- 
bel took no notice. She was putting on 
the false front, the horn spectacles, the 
cashmere shaw], and the leghorn bonnet, 
with its long veil. She threw back the 
veil and closed the chest. The parson 
knocked again. She heard him kicking 
the snow from his feet against the scraper. 
It might have betokened a decent care for 
her floors. It sounded to Isabel like a 
lover’s haste, and smote her anew with 
that fear which is the forerunner of ac- 
tion. She blew out the lamp and lighted 
acandle. Then she went to the door, 
schooling herself in desperation to re- 
member this, to remember that, to remem- 
ber, above all things, that her under dress 
was red and that her upper one had no 
back breadth. She threw open the door. 

**Good-evening—” said the parson. He 
was about to add ‘‘ Miss Isabel,” but the 
words stuck in his throat. 

‘*She ain’t. to home,” answered Isabel. 
‘** My niece ain’t to home.” 

The parson had bent forward, and was 
eying her curiously, yet with benevo- 
lence. He knew all the residents within 
a large radius, and he expected, at another 
word from the shadowy masker, to recog- 
nize heralso. ‘' Will she be away long?” 
he hesitated. 

‘*T guess she will,” answered Isabel, 
promptly. ‘‘She ain't to be relied on. 
I never found her so.” Her spirits had 
risen. She knew how exactly she was 
imitating Aunt Luceba’s mode of speech. 
The tones were dramatically exact, albeit 
of a more resonant quality. ‘‘ Auntie’s 
voice is like suet,” she thought. ‘‘ Mine 
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is vinegar. But I've got it!” A merry 
devil assailed her,the child of dramatic tri- 
umph. She spoke with decision: ‘* Won’t 
you come in?” 

The parson crossed the sill, and waited 
courteously for her to precede him; but 
Isabel thought in time of her back 
breadth, and stood aside. 

‘* You go fust,” said she, ‘‘ an’ I'll shet 
the door.” 

He made his way into the ill-lighted 
sitting-room, and began to unpin his 
shawl. 

‘*T ’ain’t had my bunnit off sence I 
come,” announced Isabel, entering with 
some bustle, and taking her stand within 
the darkest corner of the hearth till he 
should be seated. ‘‘I’ve had to turn to 
an’ clear up, or I shouldn’t ha’ found a 
spot as big as a hen's egg to sleep in to- 
night. Maybe you don’t know it, but my 
niece Isabel's got no more faculty about 
a house ’n I have for preachin’—not a 
mite.” 

The parson had seated himself by the 
stove, and was laboriously removing his 
arctics. Isabel's eyes danced behind her 
spectacles as she thought how large and 
ministerial they were. She could not see 
them, for the spectacles dazzled her, but 


she remembered exactly how they looked. 
Everything about him filled her with 
glee, now that she was safe, though with- 


in his reach. ‘‘ ‘ Now, infidel,’”’ she said, 
noiselessly, ‘‘‘ I have thee on the hip!” 

The parson had settled himself in his 
accustomed attitude when making paro- 
chial calls. He put the tips of his fin- 
gers together, and opened conversation in 
his tone of mild good-will: 

‘*T don’t seem to be able to place you. 
A relative of Miss Isabel’s, did you say?” 

She laughed huskily. She was ab- 
sorbed in putting more suet into, her 
voice. 

‘You make me think of Uncle Peter 
Nudd,” she replied, ‘‘ when he was took 
up into Bunker Hill Monument. Albert 
took him, one o’ the boys that lived in 
Boston. Comin’ down they meta woman 
Albert knew, an’ he bowed. Uncle Peter 
looked round arter her, an’ then he says 
to Albert, ‘I dun’no’s I rightly remember 
who that is!’” 

The parson uncrossed his legs and 
crossed them the other way. The old 
lady began to seem to him a thought too 
discursive, if not hilarious. 

‘*T know so many of the people in the 
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various parishes—” he began, but he was 
interrupted without compunction. 

**You never’'d know me. I'm from 
out West. Isabel's father’s brother mar- 
ried my uncle—no, I would say my step- 
niece. An’ so I’m her aunt. By adop- 
tion, ‘tennyrate. We al'ays call it so, 
leastways when we're writin’ back an’ 
forth. An’ I’ve heard how Isabel was 
goin’ on, an’ so I ketched up my bunnit 
an’ put for Tiverton. ‘If she ever needed 
her own aunt,’ says I—‘ her aunt by 
adoption—she needs her now.’” 

Once or twice during the progress of 
this speech the visitor had shifted his 
position, as if ill at ease. Now he bent 
forward and peered at his hostess. 

‘*Tsabel is well?” he began, tentatively. 

‘*Well enough! But, my sakes! I'd 
ruther she’d be sick abed or paraletic than 
carry on as she does. Slack? My soul! 
I wisht you could see her sink closet! I 
wisht you could take one look over the 
dirty dishes she leaves round, not washed 
from one week’s end to another!” 

‘*But she’s always neat. She looks 
like an—an angel!” ‘ 

Isabel could not at once suppress the 
gratified note which crept of itself into 
her voice. 

‘*That’s the outside o’ the cup an’ plat- 
ter,”’ she said, knowingly. ‘‘I thank my 
stars she ain’t likely to marry. She'd 
turn any man’s house upside down inside 
of a week.” 

The parson made a deprecating noise in 
his throat. He seemed about to say some- 
thing, and thought better of it. 

‘*Tt may be,” he hesitated, after a mo- 
ment—‘‘it may be her studies take up too 
much of hertime. I have always thought 
these elocution lessons—”’ 

‘*O my land!” cried Isabel, in passion- 
ate haste. She leaned forward as if she 
would implore him. ‘‘That’s her only 
salvation. That’s the makin’ of her. If 
you stop her off there, I dunno’ but she'd 
jine a circus or take to drink! Don’t you 
dast todo it! I'm in the family, an’ I 
know.” 

The parson tried vainly to struggle out 
of his bewilderment. 

‘* But,” said he, ‘* may I ask how you 
heard these reports? Living in Illinois, 
as you do—did you say Illinois or Iowa?” 

‘* Neither,” answered Isabel, desperate- 
ly. ‘‘’Way out on the plains. It’s the 
last house afore you git to the Rockies. 
Law! you can’t tell how a story gits start- 
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ed, nor how fast it will travel. ’Tain’t 
like a gale o’ wind; the weather bureau 
’ain’t been invented that can cal’late it. 
I heard of a man once that told a lie in 
California, an’ ‘fore the week was out it 
broke up his engagement in New Hamp- 
shire. There’s the ‘tater-bug—think how 
that travels! So with this. The news 
broke out in Missouri, an’ here I be.” 

‘*T hope you will be able to remain.’ 

“Only to-night,” she said, in haste. 
More and more nervous, she was losing 
hold on the sequence of her facts. ‘‘ I’m 
like mortal life, here to-day an’ there to- 
morrer. In the mornin’ I sha’n’t be 
found.” (‘‘ But Isabel will,” she thought, 
from a remorse which had come too late, 
‘*and she'll have to lie or run away. Or 
cut a hole in the ice and drown herself !’’) 

‘*T’'m sorry to have her lose so much of 
your visit,” began the parson, courteous- 
ly, but still perplexing himself over the 
whimseys of an old lady who flew on from 
the West, and made nothing of flying 
back. ‘‘If I could do anything towards 
finding her—”’ 

‘*T know where she is,” said Isabel, 
unhappily. ‘‘She’s as well on’t as she 
can be, under the circumstances. There’s 
on’y one thing you could do. If you 
should be willin’ to keep it dark ’t you’ve 
seen me, I should be real beholden to ye. 
You know, there ain’t no time to call in 
the neighborhood, an’ such things make 
talk an’ all. An’ if you don’t speak out 
to Isabel, so much the better. Poor 
creatur’, she’s got enough to bear without 
that!” Her voice dropped meltingly in 
the keenness of her sympathy for the 
unfortunate girl who,embarrassed enough 
before, had deliberately set for herself an- 
other snare. ‘‘I feel for Isabel,” she con- 
tinued, under the necessity of impressing 
him with the need for silence and inac- 
tion. ‘I do feel for her! O gracious 
me! What's that?” 

A decided rap had sounded at the front 
door. The parson rose also, amazed at 
her agitation. 

‘* Somebody knocked,” he said. ‘‘ Shall 
I go to the door?” 

‘*Oh, not yet, not yet!” cried Isabel, 
clasping her hands under her cashmere 
shawl. ‘‘Oh, what shall I do?” 

Her natural voice had asserted itself, 
but, strangely enough, the parson did not 
notice that. The entire scene was too be- 
wildering. There came a second knock. 
He stepped toward the door, but Isabel 
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darted in front of him. She forgot her 
back breadth, and even through that dim 
twilight the scarlet of her gown shone 
ruddily out. She placed herself before 
the door. 

‘*Don’t you go!” she entreated, hoarse- 
ly. ‘* Let me think what I can say.” 

Then the parson had his first inkling 
that the strange visitor must be mad. He 
wondered at himself for not thinking of 
it before, and the idea speedily coupled 
itself with Isabel’s strange disappearance. 
He stepped forward and grasped her arm, 
trembling under the cashmere shawl. 

‘*Woman,” he demanded, sternly, ‘‘what 
have you done with Isabel North?” 

Isabel was thinking; but the question, 
twice repeated, brought her to herself. 
She began to laugh, peal on peal of hys- 
terical mirth; and the parson, still hold- 
ing her arm, grew compassionate. 

‘*Poor soul!” said he, soothingly. 
‘**Poor soul! sit down here by the stove 
and be calm—be calm!” 

Isabel was overcome anew. 

‘Oh, it isn’t so!” she gasped, finding 
breath. ‘I’m not crazy. Just let me 
be!” 

She started under his detaining hand, 
for the knock had come again. Wrench- 
ing herself free,she stepped into the entry. 
‘*Who’s there?” she called. 

“It’s your aunt Mary Ellen,” came a 
voice from the darkness. ‘‘Open the 
door.” 

‘*O my soul!” whispered Isabel to her- 
self. ‘* Wait a minute!” she continued. 
‘*Only a minute!” 

She pushed the parson back into the 
sitting-room and shut the door. The act 
relieved her. If she could push a minis- 
ter, and he could obey in such awkward 
fashion, he was no longer to be feared. 
He was even to be refused. Isabel felt 
equal to doing it. 

‘*Now look here,” said she, rapidly; 
‘‘vou stand right there while I take off 
these things. Don't you say a word. 
No, Mr. Bond, don’t you speak!” Bonnet, 
false front, and spectacles were tossed in 
a tumultuous pile. 

‘* Isabel!” gasped the parson. 

‘* Keep still!” she commanded. ‘ Here! 
fold this shawl!” 

The parson folded neatly, and mean- 
while Isabel stepped out of the denuded 
dress, and added that also to the heap. 
She opened the blue chest and packed 
the articles hastily within. ‘‘ Here!” said 
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she; ‘‘ toss me theshawl. Now if yousay 
one word—O parson, if you only will 
keep still, I'll tell you all about it! That 
is, [guess Ican!” And leaving him stand- 
ing still in hopeless coma, she opened the 
door. 

‘* Well,” said Aunt Mary Ellen, step- 
ping in, “I'm afraid your hinges want 
greasing. How do you do, Isabel? How 
do you do?” She put up her face and 
kissed her niece. Aunt Mary Ellen was 
so pretty, so round, so small, that she al- 
ways seemed timid, and did the common- 
est acts of life with a gentle grace. ‘‘I 
heard voices,” she said, walking into the 
sitting-room. ‘‘ Sadie here?” 

The parson had stepped forward, more 
bent than usual, for he was peering down 
into her face. 

‘*Mary Ellen!” he exclaimed. 

The little woman looked up at him— 
very sadly, Isabel thought. 

‘* Yes, William,” she answered. But 
she was taking off her bonnet, and she 
did not offer to shake hands. 

Isabel stood by with downcast eyes, 
waiting to take her things,and Aunt Mary 
Ellen looked searchingly up at her as she 
laid her mittens on the pile. The girl, 
without a word, went into the bedroom, 
and her aunt followed her. 

‘*Tsabel,” said she, rapidly, ‘‘ I saw the 
chest. Have you burnt the things?” 

‘*No,” answered Isabel, in wonder. 
“Ne.” 

‘*Then don’t you! don’t you touch ’em 
for the world.” She went back into the 
sitting-room, and Isabel followed. The 
candle was guttering, and Aunt Mary 
Ellen pushed it toward her. ‘I don’t 
know where the snuffers are,” she said. 
‘* Lamp smoke?” 

Isabel did not answer, but she lighted 
the lamp. She had never seen her aunt 
so full of decision, so charged with an un- 
familiar power. She felt as if strange 
things were about to happen. The par- 
son was standing awkwardly. He won- 
dered whether he ought to go. Aunt 
Mary Ellen smoothed her brown hair 
with both hands, sat down, and pointed 
to his chair. 

‘“*Sit a spell,”she said. ‘I guess I shall 
have something to talk over with you.” 

The parson sat down. He tried to put 
his fingers together, but they trembled, 
and he clasped his hands instead. 

‘*Tt’s a long time since we've seen you 
in Tiverton,” he began. 
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‘*“Tt would have been longer,” she an- 
swered, ‘‘ but I felt as if my niece needed 
me.” 

Here Isabel, to her own surprise, gave 
a little sob, and then another. She began 
erying angrily into her handkerchief. 

‘*Tsabel,”’ said her aunt, ‘‘is there a fire 
in the kitchen?” 

‘* Yes,” sobbed the girl. 

‘Well, you go out there and lie down 
on the lounge till you feel better. Cover 
you over, and don’t be cold. I'll call you 
when there’s anything for you to do.” 

Tall Isabel rose and walked out, wiping 
hereyes. Her little aunt sat mistress of 
the field. For many minutes there was 
silence, and the clock ticked. The par- 
son felt something rising in his throat. 
He blew his nose vigorously. 

‘*Mary Ellen—” he began. ‘‘But I 
don’t know as you want me to call you 
so!” 

“*You can call me anything you're a 
mind to,” she answered, calmly. She 
was near-sighted, and had always worn 
spectacles. She took them off and laid 
them on her knee. The parson moved 
involuntarily in his chair. He remem- 
bered how she had used to do that when 
they were talking intimately, so that 
his eager look might not embarrass her. 
‘Nothing makes much difference when 
folks get to be as old as you and I are.” 

‘**T don’t feel old,” said the parson, re- 
sentfully. ‘‘I do not! And you don’t 
look so.”’ 

‘* Well, I am. 


We're past our youth. 
We've got to the point where the only 
way to renew it is to look out for the 
young ones.” 

The parson had always had with her a 
way of reading her thought and bursting 
out boyishly into betrayal of his own. 


‘*Mary Ellen,” he cried, ‘‘I never 
should have thought of it, but Isabel 
looks so like you!” 

She smiled sadly. ‘‘I guess men make 
themselves think ’most anything they 
want to,” she said. ‘‘There may be a 
family look, but Ican't see it. She's tall, 
too, and I was always a pint o’ cider—so 
father said.” 

‘*She’s got the same look in her eyes,” 
pursued the parson, hotly. ‘‘ I’ve always 
thought so, ever since she. was a little 
girl.” 

“If you begun to notice it then,” she 
responded, with the same gentle calm, 
‘you'd better by half ha’ been thinking 
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of your own wife and her eyes. I believe 
they were black.” 

‘* Mary Eilen, how hard you are on me! 
You didn’t used to be. You never were 
hard on anybody. You wouldn’t have 
hurt a fly.” 

Her face contracted slightly. ‘*‘ Perhaps 
I wouldn't! perhaps I wouldn’t! But I’ve 
had a good deal to bear this afternoon, 
and maybe I do feel a little different tow- 
ards you from what I ever have felt. I’ve 
been hearing a loose-tongued woman tell 
how my own niece has been made town- 
talk because a man old enough to know 
better was running after her. I said, years 
ago, I never would come into this town 
while you was in it, but when I heard 
that, I felt as if Providence had marked 
out the way. I knew I was the one to 
step into the breach. So I had Tim har- 
ness up and bring me over, and here I 
am. William, I don’t want you should 
make a mistake at your time of life!” 

The minister seemed already a younger 
man. A strong color had risen in his 
face. He felt in her presence a fine ex- 
hilaration denied him through all the 
years without her. Whocould say wheth- 
er it was the woman herself or the resur- 
rected spirit of their youth? He did not 
feel like answering her. It was enough 
to hear her voice. He leaned forward, 
looking at her with something piteous in 
his air. 

‘*Mary Ellen,” he ventured, ‘‘ you might 
as well say ‘another mistake.’ Idid make 
one. You know it,and I know it.” 

She looked at him with a frank affec- 
tion, which was almost maternal. ‘ Yes, 
William,” she said, with the same gentle 
firmness in her voice, ‘‘ we've passed so 
far beyond those things that we can speak 
out and feel no shame. You did make 
a mistake. I don’t know as ’twould be 
called so to break with me, but it was to 
marry where you did. You never cared 
about her. You were good to her. You 
always would be, William; but ’twas a 
shame to put her there.” 

The parson had locked his hands upon 
his knees. He looked at them, and 
sad lines of recollection deepened in his 
face. 

‘*T was desperate,” he said at length, 
in a low tone. ‘I had lost you. Some 
men take to drink, but that never tempt- 
ed me. Besides, I was a minister. I was 
just ordained. Mary Ellen, do you re- 


member that day?” 
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**Yes,” she answered, softly, ‘‘I re- 
member.” She had leaned back in her 
chair, and her eyes were fixed upon va- 
cancy with the suffused look of tears for- 
bidden to fall. 

‘*You wore a white dress,” went on 
the parson, ‘‘and a bunch of Provence 
roses. It was June. Your sister always 
thought you dressed too gay, but you said 
to her, ‘I guess I can wear what I want 
to, to-day of all times.’ ” 

** We won't talk about her. 
member.” 

‘** And, as God is my witness, I couldn't 
feel solemn, I was so glad! I was a min- 
ister, and my girl—the girl that was going 
to marry me—sat down there where I 
could see her, dressed in white. I always 
thought of you afterwards with that white 
dress on. You've staid with me all my 
life just that way.” 

Mary Ellen put up her hand with a 
quick gesture to hide her middle-aged 
face. With a thought as quick she folded 
it resolutely upon the other in her lap. 
‘* Yes, William,” she said. ‘‘I was a girl 
then. I wore white a good deal.” 

But the parson hardly heeded her. He 
was far away. ‘‘ Mary Ellen,” he broke 
out, suddenly, a smile running warmly 
over his face, and creasing his dry, hollow 
cheeks, ‘‘do you remember that other ser- 
mon, my trial one? I read it to you, and 
then I read it to Parson Sibley. And do 
you remember what he said?” 

‘*Yes, I remember. I didn’t suppose 
you had.” Her cheeks were pink. The 
corners of her mouth grew exquisitely 
tender. 

‘““You knew I had! ‘Behold, thou art 
fair, my love; behold, thou art fair; thou 
hast doves’ eyes.’ I took that text be- 
cause I couldn’t think of anything else 
all summer. I remember now it seemed 
to me as if I was in a garden—always in 
a garden. The moon was pretty bright 
that summer. There were more flowers 
blooming than common. It must have 
been a good year. And I wrote my ser- 
mon lying out in the pine woods, down 
where you used to sit hemming on your 
things. And I thought it was the Church, 
but do all I could it was a girl—or an 
angel!” 

‘* No, no!” cried Mary Ellen, in bitter- 
ness of entreaty. 

‘*And then I read the sermon to you 
under the pines, and you stopped sewing, 
and looked off into the trees; and you 


Yes, I re- 
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said twas beautiful. But I carried it to 
old Parson Sibley that night, and I can 
see just how he looked sitting there in his 
study, with his great spectacles pushed 
up on his forehead, and his hand drum- 
ming on a book. He had the dictionary 
put in a certain place on his table be- 
cause he found he'd got used to drum- 
ming on the Bible, and he was a very 
particular man. And when I got through 
reading the sermon, his face wrinkled all 
up, though he didn’t laugh out loud, and 
he came over to me and put his hand on 
my shoulder. ‘ William,’ says he, ‘you 
go home and write a doctrinal sermon, 
the stiffest you can. This one’s about a 
girl. You might give it to Mary Ellen 
North for a wedding-present.”’ 

The parson had grown almost gay un- 
der the vivifying influence of memory. 
But Mary Ellen did not smile. 

‘* Yes,” she repeated, softly, ‘‘ I remem- 
ber.” 

‘**And then I laughed a little, and got 
out of the study the best way I could, 
and ran over to you to tell you what he 
said. And I left the sermon in your 
work-basket. I’ve often wished, in the 
light of what came afterwards—I’ve often 
wished I'd kept it. Somehow ’twould 
have brought me nearer to you.” 

It seemed as if she were about to rise 
from her chair, but she quieted herself 
and wiped the responsive look from her 
face. 

‘* Mary Ellen,” the parson burst forth, 
‘*T know how I took what came on us 
the very next week, but I never knew 
how you took it. Should you just as 
lieves tell me?” 

She lifted her head until it held a noble 
pose. Her eyes shone brilliantly, though 
indeed they were doves’ eyes. 

‘**Tll tell you,” said she. ‘‘I couldn’t 
have told you ten years ago—no, nor five! 
but now it’s an old woman talking to an 
old man. I was given to understand you 
were tired of me, and too honorable to say 
so. I don’t know what tale was carried 
to you—” 

‘She said you'd say ‘ yes’ to that rich 
fellow in Sudleigh, if I'd give you a 
chance!” 

‘* Yes, I knew ’twas something as shal- 
low as that. Well, 141 tell you how I 
took it. I put up my head and laughed. 
Isaid, ‘When William Bond wants to 
break with me, he’ll say so.’ And the 
next day you did say so.” 
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The parson wrung his hands in an in- 
voluntary gesture of appeal. 
he cried, ‘‘ why 
What made you 


**Minnie! Minnie!” 
didn’t you save me? 
let me be a fool?” 

She met his gaze with a tenderness so 
great that it robbed the words of their 
sting. 

‘* You always were, William,” she said, 
quietly. ‘‘ Always rushing at things like 
Job’s charger, and having to rush back 
again. Never once have I read that with- 
out thinking of you. That's why you 
fixed up an angel out of poor little 
Isabel.” 

The parson made a fine gesture of dis- 
sent. He had forgotten Isabel. 

‘**Do you want to know what else I 
did?” Her voice grew hard and unfa- 
miliar. ‘‘T’ll tell you. I went to my 
sister Eliza, and I said: ‘Some way or an- 
other you've spoilt my life. I'll forgive 
you just as soon as I can—maybe before 
you die, maybe not. You come with me!’ 
and I went up garret, where she kept 
the chest with things in it that be- 
longed to them that had died. There it 
sets now. I stood over it with her. ‘I'm 
going to put my dead things in here,’ I 
said. ‘If you touch a finger to ’em, I'll 
get up in meeting and tell what you've 
done. I’m going to put in everything 
left from what you’ve murdered; and 
every time you come here, you'll remem- 
ber you were a murderer.’ I frightened 
her. I'm glad I did. She’s dead and 
gone, and I’ve forgiven her; but I’m glad 
now!” 

The parson looked at her with amaze- 
ment. She seemed on fire. All the 
smouldering embers of a life denied had 
blazed at last. She put on her glasses 
and walked over to the chest. 

‘*Here!” she continued; ‘‘ let’s uncover 
the dead. I tried to do it ever since she 
died, so the other things could be burned, 
but my courage failed me. Could you 
turn these screws if I should get you a 
knife? They’re in tight. I put ’em in 
myself, and she stood by.” 

The little lid of the till had been screwed 
fast. The two middle-aged people bent 
over it together, trying first the scissors 
and then the broken blade of the parson’s 
old knife. The screws came slowly. 
When they were all out, he stood back a 
pace and gazed at her. Mary Ellen look- 
ed no longer alert and vivified. Her face 
was haggard. 
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“T shut it,” she said, in a whisper. 
** You lift it up.” 

The parson lifted the lid. There they 
lay, her poor little relics—a folded man- 
useript, an old-fashioned daguerreotype, 
and a tiny locket. The parson could not 
see. His hand shook as he took them 
solemnly out and gave them to her. She 
bent over the picture, and looked at it as 
we search the faces of the dead. He fol- 
lowed her to the light, and wiping his 
glasses, looked also. 

‘*That was my picture,” he said, mus- 
ingly. ‘‘Inever’ve hadonesince. And 
that was mother’s locket. It had—” 
He paused and looked at her. 

‘** Yes,” said Mary Ellen, softly; ‘‘ it’s 
got it now.” She opened the little 
trinket; a warm thick lock of hair lay 
within, and she touched it gently with 
her finger. ‘‘ Should you like the locket, 
because ‘twas your mother's?” 

She hesitated; and though the parson’s 
tone halted also, he answered at once: 

‘*No, Mary Ellen, not if you'll keep it. 
I should rather think ’twas with you.” 

She put her two treasures in her pocket 
and gave him the other. 

‘*T guess that’s your share,” she said, 
smiling faintly. ‘‘Don’t read it here. 
Just take it away with you.” 

The manuscript had been written in the 
cramped and awkward hand of his youth, 
and the ink upon the paper was faded 
after many years. He turned the pages, 
a smile coming now and then. 

‘**Thou hast doves’ eyes,’” he read— 
‘*** thou hast doves’ eyes!’” He murmured 
a sentence here and there. ‘* Mary El- 
len,” he said at last, shaking his head 
over the manuscript in a droll despair, 
‘‘it isn’t a sermon. Parson Sibley had 
the rights of it. It’s a love-letter!” And 
the two old people looked in each other's 
wet eyes and smiled. 

The woman was the first to turn away. 

‘* There!” said she, closing the lid of the 
chest; ‘‘ we’ve said enough. We've wiped 
out old scores. We've talked more about 
ourselves than we ever shall again; for 
if old age brings anything, it’s thinking 
of other people—them that have got life 
before ’em. These your rubbers?” 

The parson put them on, with a dazed 


obedience. His hand shook as he buckled 
them. Then Mary Ellen passed him his 


coat, but he noticed that she did not help 
There was suddenly a 


him on with it. 
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fine remoteness in her atmosphere, as if a 
frosty air had come between them. The 
parson put the sermon in his inner pocket, 
and buttoned his coat tightly over it. Then 
he pinned on his shaw]. At the door he 
turned. 

**Mary Ellen,” said he, with an awkward 
appeal in his air, ‘‘don’t you ever want 
to see the sermon again? Shouldn’t you 
like to read it over?” 

She hesitated. Itseemed fora moment 
as if she might not answer at all. Then 
she remembered that they were old folks, 
and needed no screen for the truth. 

‘**T guess I know it ’most all by heart,” 
she said,quietly. ‘* Besides, I took a copy 
before I put it in there. Good-night!” 

‘* Good - night!” answered the parson, 
joyously. He closed the door behind 
him and went crunching down the icy 
path. When he had unfastened the 
horse and sat tucking the buffalo-robe 
around him, the front door was opened in 
haste, and a dark figure came flying down 
the walk. 

‘* Mr. Bond!” thrilled a voice. 

‘* Whoa!” called the parson, excitedly. 
He was throwing back the robe to leap 
from the sleigh when the figure reached 
him. ‘‘Oh!” said he. ‘' Isabel!” 

She was breathing hard with excite- 
ment and the determination grown up in 
her mind during that last half-hour of 
her exile in the kitchen. 

‘* Parson ”—forgetting a more formal 
address, and laying her hand on his knee 
—‘‘T’ve got to say it! Won't you please 
forgive me! Won't you, please? I can’t 
explain it—” : 

‘*Bless your heart, child!” answered 
the parson, cordially; *‘ you needn’t try 
to. I guess I made you nervous.” 

‘** Yes,” agreed Isabel, with a sigh of 
relief, ‘‘I guess you did.” And the par- 
son drove away. 

Isabel ran, light of heart and foot, back 
into the warm sitting-room, where Aunt 
Mary Ellen was standing just where he 
had left her. She had her glasses off, 
and she looked at Isabel with a smile so 
vivid that the girl caught her breath, 
and wondered within herself how Aunt 
Mary Ellen had looked when she was 
young. 

‘** Isabel,” said «she, ‘‘ you come here 
and give me a corner of your apron to 
wipe my glasses. I guess it’s drier ‘n 
my handkerchief.” 





WHERE HAD JOHN 


BY HELEN H 
FTER the battle of Bull Run, when 


the whole country was holding up 
its hands in dismay and breathing hard 
in the first realization that the war was 
not, after ail, to be a picnic for the North- 
ern troops, I, together with many other 
doctors and surgeons, rushed into Wash- 
ington from distant cities. Some of us 
went from strictly patriotic motives, some 
out of sympathy for the poor fellows who 
were reported as lying sick and wounded 
in the streets of the capital until church 
and school buildings were turned into 
hospitals to shelter them. Some of us 
went because we were young and felt 
that we could gain more practical expe- 
rience legitimately in less time than would 
be possible any place else. 

I'm afraid I was of this latter class. I 
had just been graduated, and there was 
scant chance for much practice for me in 
New York city for many a year to come. 

After attending to many other cases, I 
was taken, one rainy night, by a kind old 
negro woman to her cabin on the edge 
of the city. She came to me in tears. 


‘*Doctah, I des wisht yoh come an’ see my 


John. He ’pears mon’s’ous cur’ous, an’ 
he act des like he ’stracted.” 

At her cabin I found her son, a tre- 
mendous fellow, as black as coal and evi- 
dently an athlete, with no evidence of a 
wound upon him, but with a tendency to 
bear off to one side as he walked, an ap- 
parent inability to talk,and possessed of 
a persistent effort to march and keep time 
to martial music, which he could not do 

Aunt Martha, as she called herself, and 
asked me to call her, told me that her son 
had always been strong and healthy, and 
that when he left Washington with the 
army he was perfectly sound and ‘‘ des 
like de res’ of de folks; but dey fetch him 
back to his po’ ole mammy des like yoh 
see him, doctah, an’ I des skeered plumb 
outen my wits, dat I is.” I examined 
John carefully and could find not the 
least thing the matter with him, and half 
believed he was shamming. 

The room was whitewashed, and I no- 
ticed a streak entirely around it that was 
so evenly drawn that it attracted my at- 
tention ; but in the stirring events of 
those days I really paid scant heed to so 
trifling a case as John's, and so apparent- 
ly trivial an indication as was that level 
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streak on the wall. His mother was still 
talking. ‘‘ De reason dat all de table an’ 
cheers is in de floor, doctah, is dat John 
he des runs inter all of ‘em if dey close 
t’de wall. ‘Pears like he des ‘bleeged t’ 
skim along close up as eber he kin. Dat 
dar streak is whar his elbow scrapes along 
all day an’ all night, ’cep’ when some- 
body's sittin’ holdin’ his han’ er feelin’ 
his pulst, like yoh is now.” Young and 
inexperienced as I was, even this did not 
give me a clew, and I left Aunt Martha 
and John after giving some trifling ad- 
vice and remedy, both of which I knew 
to be wholly innocuous. 

Other men and other matters claimed 
my attention, and I neither saw nor 
heard of John again while I was in 
Washington. Since that time I have de- 
voted myself to the branch of the profes- 
sion which has progressed most rapidly 
perhaps—surgery. I spent several years 
in Paris and in Germany after the war, 
aud it was not until 188- that I was back 
in Washington. We had an internation- 
al convention there at the time, and were 
taken to various public institutions, among 
which was a little asylum for poor and in- 
sane negroes. 

In one room, as we were passing the 
door, I happened to observe on the white- 
washed wall a well-worn streak drawn 
so level and circling the room so per- 
fectly that it called to my mind a vision 
which I had wholly forgotten. Indeed, 
I could not place my impression when it 
came to me. I simply was stopped and 
drawn to look again into that room when 
my companions had passed on. I had a 
vague idea that I had seen it before, but 
I knew that I had not, and was about to 
rejoin the others, when there appeared 
from behind the door, which had been 
opened as we passed, a powerful black 
man who had the vacant look of idiocy 
upon his face. He was walking slowly 
and apparently aimlessly around and 
around the room, always bearing to the 
left, and with the left elbow of his other- 
wise whole coat worn completely away 
by the constant friction against the wall. 
Memory was coming back to me and 
slowly taking up the threads of the war 
days, when one of the resident physi- 
cians, who had missed me and returned, 
said, as he joined me at the grated door: 
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“Strange case. He has been like that 
for years. No one knows why. He is 
perfectly harmless, perfectly helpless as 
to taking care of himself, and he walks 
and walks, day and night, and always 
bears to the left. If we let him out he’d 
bear off to the left and go in the river 
or the fire, or lose himself in the woods. 
He never talks, although we have never 
found anything the matter with him. 
He eats and sleeps pretty well. Strange 
case.” 

‘*T'd like to try an experiment on him,” 
I said, slowly. ‘‘I have an idea that I 
know something about what his trouble 
is. If I'd known as much twenty odd 
years ago as I think I do now, I guess 
he’d have been a useful citizen all these 
years. I'd like to try it now—if it isn’t 
too late,” I said again, really speaking as 
much to myself as to my companion. 

The resident physician laughed. 
‘*You’re a perfectly hopeless guest, doc- 
tor,” he said. ‘‘I believe you’d want to 
experiment on one of our own delegates 
if you didn’t get a new subject outside 
every day. But if you are in earnestel 
reckon there'll be no trouble this time. 
This is a charity place, and, so far as I 
ever heard, the fellow has no friends but 
an old mother down town, and she'd 
never know but what he died a natural 
death.” 

‘**T hadn't exactly thought of murder- 
ing him,” I retorted, dryly. ‘‘I know 
where this trouble of his began, and I be- 
lieve now that I know the cause. If it 
is not too late, I believe I can help him. 
That is all. Isn't it worth trying?” 

Before noon the next day we had John’s 
small room looking like a hospital oper- 
ating-room, and the great black frame 
lay on the table under the influence of 
ether. Five of us stood around him, and 
I told them my theories and plans. 

My colleagues warmed to the idea and 
the work. 

I cut open the right side of the thick 
skull, and sure enough a splintered piece 
of bone from an old depressed fracture 
pressed into the brain. I lifted it, dressed 
it with it aseptics, and replaced skull and 
scalp and placed him in his bed. Then 
we set about reviving him. We were all 
intensely anxious to know what the re- 
sult would be, and five note-books were 
ready in five hands. Presently John 
opened his eyes and stared about him. 
Then he asked—and it was the first ar- 
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ticulate word he had uttered for over 
twenty long years—‘*‘ Whar did de army 
move to yisteday ?” 

I was too excited to reply, and no one 
else appeared to grasp the full meaning 
of his question. Presently I said: ‘‘ Tow- 
ard Richmond, John, but you were hurt 
a little and had to stay behind, and we 
have been doctoring you. You are all 
right now. How do you feel?” 

‘*Fus rate, thankee, sir; 
Which side licked yisteday? 

‘Yes, John. 
now. 
row.” 

When we got out of the room I came 
near fainting from sheer excitement over 
my success. We got out under the trees 
as quickly as possible and held a quiz in 
speculative philosophy. 

Where had John been all those twenty 
years? Had he thought anything? If so, 
what? Had he lived for twenty years on 
that battle-field, or had he gone to sleep 
there and never wakened till now? Had 
he dreamed? If so, of what? Would he 
be able to recall any of it? 

I staid in Washington a month to watch 
his case and ask him some of these ques- 
tions, but he never understood one of 
them. The battle of Bull Run had been 
‘*yvisteday” to him, and if he had 
dreamed, the dreams had taken flight at 
the touch of the knife and fled from the 
lifted skull. 

When he began to walk he had no far- 
ther tendency to trend to the left. His 
health, which was always good, enabled 
him to recuperate with great speed from 
the operation, and he is to-day supporting 
Aunt Martha by driving the carriage of 
one of the best-known Senators at the cap- 
ital. I still look upon John as about my 
most valuable piece of stage property (so 
to speak) in surgery. 

There has never come a glimmer of 
memory to him of the twenty odd years 
that he was a mere circling automaton. 
The war and his experience up to that 
time when he was struck on the head, 
most likely by a piece of spent shell, are 
as if they were yesterday in his memory, 
and his mind is as clear and as good as 
the average of his race and condition; 
but where that mind was, and how it was 
occupied during those years, is a never- 
failing query to me, all the more perhaps 
because it does not trouble or puzzie him 
in the least. 


fus_ rate. 
Ourn?” 
But you must not talk 
I'll tell you all about it to-mor- 
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I.—AMERICAN AND ENGLISH TANKARDS. 


SILVER, 


BY THEODORE 8S. WOOLSEY. 


N old lady who lived on Long Island 
L\ during the first half of the last cen- 
tury made it her practice—and an admi- 
rable practice it was—to put her surplus 
of butter into one piece of silver every 
year. 

That this taste was not uncommon the 
old inventories show. Here are a few 
items piéked almost at random frem a 
couple of town histories in Connecticut: 

John Allyn, of New London, died in 
1709, leaving a silver tankard, a cup, and 
a tumbler. 

The estate of Ensign Leffingwell, who 
died at Norwich in 1724, included three 
tankards, two dram-cups, four silver cups 
—one with two handles. 


The widow White of Norwich, 1757. 


left—reluctantly no doubt —behind her a 


silver hair-peg, silver cloak-clasps, a large 
silver tankard, a silver cup with two han- 
dles, another with one handle, a large sil- 


ver spoon. 

At his death, in 1670, Rev. John Daven- 
port owned fifty pounds’ worth of plate. 

One of his successors, Rev. Mr. Street, 
in 1674, left a silver drinking-bowl and a 
silver wine-bowl. 

And Governor Eaton’s estate, in 1656, 
lists £107 11s. of plate, together with a sil- 
ver-gilt basin and ewer of Mrs. Eaton’s. 

These worthies went to their reward, 
but their treasures remained in a world 
where moth and rust do corrupt, and 
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where thieves too often break through 
und steal. In course of time they ran an 
added The temperance movement 
brought cups and tankards into disrepu_e; 
silver forks became the fashion, and the 
housewife, seizing the opportunity, turn- 
ed the one into the other—a conversion 
afterwards bitterly regretted. An uncon- 
verted percentage survives to a generation 
so appreciative as to insist, if it fails to get 
the real antique, upon at least the sem- 
blance of it. 

Now there are various learned treatises 
on old plate which discuss its marks and 
make and fineness, and give prints of im- 
portant pieces. But how many of us pos- 
sess such pieces—a mazer of Henry the 


risk. 
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within limits, gives the year of manufac 
ture; and the maker’s mark, consisting 
usually of one or more of his initials. 
Besides these four, a fifth stamp was re- 
quired in the important London assay 
office in 1784, the sovereign’s head, which 
in turn was dropped a few years ago. 

The consequence of all this las been to 
enable English plate to be more certainly 
identified in respect to date and fineness 
and origin than any other, and to give it 
a peculiar value in the eyes of collectors. 

Now there is nothing beautiful in these 
English hall-marks in themselves; and 
given the means of ascertaining with equal 
certainty the make and the age of the plate 
of other nations, the quality of workman- 





PLATE III.—-A SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


GERMAN BEAKERS, A LONDON 


Seventh’s time, a corporation mace, or 
even a Monteith of the seventeenth cen- 
tury? 

What we do see on the sideboards or 
in the collections of our friends is rarely 
figured. Yet this is exactly what we 
wish to know something about — when 
and where and by whom an article was 
made; what it was used for; what its 
proper name is. The really useful and 
practical hand-book of domestic plate has 
yet to be written. 

No country has insisted upon so care- 
ful and systematic a series of marks upon 
its plate as Great Britain. There is the 


stamp of nationality—a lion passant; the 
“touch” of the various goldsmith com- 
panies authorized to stamp silver, for ex- 
ample, the leopard’s head in London, or 
the harp in Dublin; the date letter, which, 


TANKARD OF BRESLAU 


PORRINGER, AND 


MANUFACTURE, TWO 
A SALT-CELLAR, 


ship, in which French and German and 
Norwegian silversmiths often surpass the 
English, is the thing to be considered: 
Perhaps an illustration will make what 
is meant clearer. Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford, owns some twenty or more English 
tankards, dating perhaps from 1670 to 
1750, and a fine sight they are in the plate- 
cupboard of the buttery. Among them, 
or more often in the president’s house, is 
a larger tankard with a lion thumb-piece, 
which is justly noteworthy, and listed on 
the college books as the lion tankard. 
This piece would bring at auction in Lon- 
don four or five hundred dollars at least. 
Here are figured (Plate VI.) four Norwe- 
gian tankards, each also with a lion 
thumb-piece, of a similar shape, as early a 
date, finer workmanship, and more elab- 
orate decoration, which have none of them 
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cost one-quarter of that sum. The silver 
is not quite so pure in them, and they are 
not English. 
them. They make a fine show, are gen- 
uine pieces, and are all dated, either by 
the letting in of a coin or by a date in- 
cised, as well as by the character of the 
work. The largest will hold half a gallon. 
Now whiy should the English tankard be 
worth as much asall of these put together? 
Another tankard is also given here (Plate 
[II.), made in Breslau, in eastern Prussia, 
and dating from the sixteenth century, 
fully a hundred years older than the oth- 


ers. 


That is all there is against 


It is small, but very elegant in shape 
and design,and of workmanship of a very 


high order. The same prejudice exists 
against it, and it would not bring half so 
much per ounce as an English piece of 
the same date. While we are discussing 
tankards let me call 
attention to a fact 
which came out very 
clearly in the Mag 
dalen buttery. Here 
are given in a row 
(Plate I.) 
simple tankards of 
American or Eng- 
lish make. The 
shape of all is very 
similar, but they 
differ in their lids. 
Now by simply no- 


several 


ticing the lids it is 
easy to tell the rela- 
tive age of tankards 
of this variety. The 


rule is this: The 
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flatter the lid, the earlier is the piece. 
Those figured here vary in date from cir- 
ca 1670 to 1770. That on the left is the 
oldest—very flat on top—a fine specimen 
of American plate. The next, with an 
additional step in its lid, was made by 
KL), whoever he may The others, 
later in date, have rounded with 
usually an open- work thumb-piece. A 
lifth example in the same class is given 
in Plate VIII. This, by its lid, if the rule 
laid be correct, should be dated 
about 1720-40. It was therefore both 
puzzling and annoying to find a year late 
in the seventeenth century engraved upon 
it. But on inquiry it appeared that the 
lid was a restoration, the original one 
having vanished long since. The restorer 
had added a shape of lid thirty or forty 
vears too late. 


be. 
lids, 


down 
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Tankards like these five are plentiful 
enough. English silversmiths emigrated 
to this country, and did as good work here 
As we learn the 
names and of 
men, and can thus identify 
their work, why is it not, for 
us at least, as valuable and 
interesting as any other? 
What need is a careful 
list of workmen, with 
their dates and the marks 
they struck. Mr. Buck has 
made a beginning at this in 
his volume on Old Plate, of 
whieh an enlarged edition is 
3ut it needs a vast 
amount of work. The town 
records should be searched 
on the one hand, and thou- 
sands of examples of Amer- 
ican-made plate should be catalogued and 
collated on the other, as Rosenberg has 
done for Germany. When wé are able to 
ilentify the makers’ marks on nine-tenths 


as at home. 


marks these 


we 
such 


promised. 





PLATE VII.—THE PUZZLING 
REVOLUTIONARY MUG. 


PLATE VII.—DUTCH 


TANKARD AND THE 


VI.—NORWEGIAN TANKARDS 


of the American-made plate treasured in 
our colonial families,thus learning where 
and between what dates it must have 


- 


Re recess seen! 


inde 
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AND GERMAN SPOONS. 


been made, it should have in our eyes a 
value such as no foreign plate of tle same 
age can boast. 

Tankards were not the only drinking- 
vessels of the Jast centu- 
ry. The graceful two- 

we handled cup of its first 
quarter, the wine -tum- 
bler.and the mug of Rev- 
olutionary times (Plate 
VIII.) are also found, 
and, chiefly on the Con- 
tinent, the beaker. 

Here, for instance, 
Plates IV. and XII., are 
figured eight of the first- 
mentioned, teclinically 
known as caudle-cups— 
all, save one, made by 
John Dixwell, of Boston, 
son of the regicide, and 
still in use on the com- 
munion table of a New 
England chureh. They 
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date from 1670 to 1720, or 
a little later. The wine- 
tumbler, also called wine- 
bow], can still be picked 
up for no very extrav- 
agant sum in Norway 
or Germany (Plate I1.). 
The distinguishing mark 
of German plate is an 
elongated zigzag ~ j 
Tothis are generally add- 
ed a city stamp and the 
maker’s mark. Thus the 
Augsburg — silversmiths 
used a pine cone, which 
indicated the period by 
its shape. The stamp of 
Nuremberg was an (®); 
of Mayence, a wheel; of 
Berne, a bear; of Bres- 
lau, a W). 
These wine-tumblers 
are usually silver-gilt. They are not 
much decorated, having at utmost a deli- 
rate engraved border or initials in seroll. 
A few of different sizes nest very com- 
fortably together in a Junclieon-basket, 
but make no great show in our Plate. 
They date from 1650 to 1750. The last 


piece in the row is the English equiva- 


lent of these wine-tumblers, with a flat 
bottom and higher sides, more distinctive- 
ly a tumbler and less a cup in the mod- 
ern sense. It was made in Dublin in 1775. 
Silver tumblers of this shape and of Amer- 
ican origin are found here and tliere. 
They were occasionally a part of the camp 
kit of our Revolutionary officers. 

The beaker was a more important, a 


SILVER. 
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more highly decorated vessel. Two are 
given in Plate III., both of German make, 
the taller one being especially charming 
in shape and ornamentation; it probably 
antedates 1600. These beakers are to be 
preferred to those of a chalice shape with 
a standard and commonly acover. This 
latter form has been widely reproduced 
in Germany. Tankards suffered 
from this imitation, being even 
broken and repaired to carry out the de- 
ception. Norway is an offender too, and 
Holland most of all. Probably nine- 
tenths of the old Dutch toys, trinkets, com- 
fit-boxes, and bag clasps which are on sale 
are brand-new. 

The two central pieces in Plate XI. are 


have 
also 


PLATE X.—LONDON SILVER OF THE LAST CENTURY. 
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what are called in this country porrin 
The true 
porringer is very like a caudle-cup in the 
two ears or handles and in size, but the 
sides are straight instead of bellying, and 
A London por- 
ringer of 1699, with the fluting character- 
istic of the article and the period, is figured 
in the upper part of Plate III. Our so- 
called porringers are really saucepans for 
warming a posset on the embers. They 
may be found in England, though Ido not 
recall one either in the shops or in the 
South Kensington Museum, which con- 


gers, but this is a misnomer. 


there is usually a cover. 
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two here given, left of Plate XI., was 
made in New York by Gardiner early in 
the present century, and can therefore be 
called old only by courtesy; the other is 
fifty years earlier, and bears the hall- 
mark of Newcastle-on-Tyne. In the same 
Plate, in mid-air, is a graceful little cream- 
jug bearing the stamp of P. Revere. The 
shape is a common one, and has been 
much reproduced; its peculiarity lies in 
its solidity, for it must weigh one-half 
more than the modern imitations. 

Before leaving this Plate it may be 
worth while to notice the two little punch 





PLATE 


tains a really splendid collection of old 
English plate and many excellent foreign 
examples. 
common in this country, aud make a very 
graceful and sensible utensil, though the 
handle must grow hot before the posset 
To avoid this were made sauce- 
pans of other shapes, like the two on the 
right of Plate XI., the larger being a late 
London piece with detachable cover; the 
other, a little thing in repoussé, used for 
warming brandy. 

The familiar sauce-boat was quite a dif- 
ferent thing. Its shape has been much 
imitated in porcelain. The larger of the 


However, these saucepans are 


does. 


XI.—SAUCE-BOATS AND SAUCEPANS. 


ladies, one oval, the other round but with 
and both having. like most of 
their numerous class, twisted whalebone 
handles. These puncli-ladles are rarely 
hall-marked, though often dated by a coin 
let in, and, so far as my information goes, 
were seldom made in this country. Very 
different from these is the ladle in the 
centre of Plate X., bowl and handle be- 
ing in the same plane, and the whole 
heavy enough to brain a burglar with. 
It has the London date letter of 1729. 

The salts and snuffers and tray in the 
same Plate are not especially noteworthy. 
though snuffers were commonly of plated 


a nose, 
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ware, and the larger salts stand on four 
legs instead of the usual tripod, and are 
probably Italian. 

The two-handled punch-strainer sug- 
gests its uses clearly, and is not a com- 
mon piece, though of no great age. The 
tea-caddy on the left, however (London, 
1781), is a pretty bit, and a good example 
of the etched decoration so popular dur- 


ing the second half of the last century. 
Three Plates of spoons are given (V., 


VII.,and XIII.), for the subject is an in- 


teresting one. Two centuries are repre- 
sented, the seventeenth and eighteenth. 
Of course the round-bowl spoon belongs 
tothe earlier. Plate XIII. represents Nor- 
wegian spoons exclusively; those in VII. 
are Dutch and German. No difference 
in shape of bowl appears between the 
makes of different nations, but the Nor- 
wegian spoons usually have a flat handle 
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IN USE AS COMMUNION CUPS, 


with etched ornament, while the German 
stems are solider and rounder, depending 
upon their form, and not upon the en- 
graver, for effect. 

Horn bowls with a silver handle rivet- 
ed on were common. More rarely handle 
and bowl, though both of silver, were 
made separately, and then fastened, while 
in the next century this practice became 
usual, 

Roughly speaking, the year 1700 is the 
dividing-line between the round and the 
oval bowl. Pilate V. shows a century 
of the latter, from about 1710 to 1810. 
During the first half of this period the 
distinguishing features were a_ broader 
handle, often slit at the end, a bowl 
more nearly ellipsoid than oval, and the 
ridge of union between bow] and handle, 
which is commonly known as a rat-tail. 
This doubtless sprang from the practice 


SPOONS. 
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alluded to of welding or riveting the 
parts together, but survived in a rudi- 
mentary state after the spoon was com- 
monly made one solid whole. It is still 
often employed as a shoulder to strength- 
en the point of union, the tail being ab- 
breviated. During the latter half of the 
century the bowl became a pur: oval, 
the handle usually being decorated with 
the etched ornament characteristic of the 
period. This same ornament is shown 
on the salver in Plate XIV. and the 
tea-caddy, Plate X. The last article on 
Plate V. is an old English marrow-spoon, 





the narrow bowl of which is also found 
in combination with an oval one. 

Three bowls only are figured here, 
Plates XIV. and XV., but they are sufli- 
ciently common, and with a great variety 
of decoration, to which this shape lends 
itself. Except for its ears, one of those 
in Plate XIV., however, is entirely plain. 
Its lack of a foot or stand would seem to 
indicate a good deal more age than have 
the others, which date from 1780 to 1790. 
All are of American workmanship. 

Candlesticks, like snuffers, are com- 
monly plated, but those in Plate XV. are 

of London make and 
mark, and well executed. 

, They lack, however, a 
g$ broader detachable top. 
or bobéche, which has 
been stolen. Plate XVI. 
figures a bread - basket 
(London, 1737). This is 
a very perfect and fine 
example of the cut sil- 
ver so popular in Eng- 
land in the middle of 
the last century, when 
Paul Lamerie flourished. 
A companion piece to 
this basket, made ten 
years later for the wife 
of Governor Hancock, 
of Boston, is in the 


‘. 





4 








PLATE XV.—LONDON CANDLESTICKS. 


hands of a connection 
of that family. This 


OLD SILVER. 


form of decoration, simple in itself, but 
producing effects of great richness, was 
much used in flat articles like trays 
and salvers, and has been deservedly re- 
vived. 

The tea service and coffee-pot of our 
great-grandmothers’ time are so familiar 
that no examples have been given. The 
common shapes are round, or oblong with 
rounded corners; the decoration of infinite 
variety ; stands are usual, and the handles 
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original note of its own, may still be 
found in the shops of the silversmiths 
abroad, brought in for sale or exchange. 
They lend a pleasant touch to a woman's 
costume or a fine old binding, and it is al- 
ways more satisfactory to buy in this way 
than from the dealers in antiquities. 

The communion plate in many of the 
older churches in this country is of con- 
siderable age ard interest, but has been 
already elsewhere figured and discussed.* 


PLATE XVI.—AN OLD BREAD-BASKET. 


of the pots are either of ebony, or of silver 
insulated by a ring of bone let in. On 
Plate IX. is given a teapot of an earlier 
type, which in shape and balance and 
‘* feeling” is quite the ideal of what an 
ancestral teapot should be. 

On the last of our Plates is grouped a 
lot of clasps framed in by a silver chain 
or girdle. The objects on the right are 
cloak or belt clasps, and, except one, are 
Norwegian; those on the left are book 
claspsand German. In the centre is that 
rara avis a genuine Dutch bag clasp. 
Such articles as these, trivial in them- 
selves, but each with an individuality, an 

Vou. XCIII.—No. 556.—62 


It is referred to here only to call attention 


to one fact. In the Episcopal churches 
the conventional shapes of chalice, paten, 
and flagon were quite strictly adhered to. 
On the contrary, in New England one may 
still see in use in many of the older non- 
Episcopal houses of worship the domestic 
drinking - vessels of the past — tankards, 
caudle-cups, tumblers. By gift or be- 
quest they came straight from secular to 
sacramental use —from the table of the 
giver to the table of the Lord. This dis- 
regard of the conventionalism of the 


* Old Plate. J. H. Buck. 1888. The Gorham 
Manufacturing Company. 
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Church of England and its derivative, 
this protest against its forms, is charac- 
teristic and interesting. 

Besides articles in which silver is the 
sole constituent, it enters into the deco- 
ration or composition of many others 
which the fancier prizes. The mounting 
of an old table- knife, dagger, or sword, 
the inlaid-work on a Spanish bit, combi- 
nations with wood, with ivory, with other 
metals, illustrate how excellent a thing it 
is in the arts. This kind of bimetallism 
is entirely harmless. 

There are two remarks with which this 
very cursory study of the domestic plate 
of two centuries may be appropriately 
closed. The one is addressed to the col- 
lector. Old silver has a color, a touch, a 
feeling, peculiar to itself. The genuine- 
ness of a piece must be determined by a 
study of these points, as well as of the 
style, the marks of wear, and the history. 
It is only by the examination, the hand- 
ling if possible, of a large number of 
specimens that one can gain accurate 
knowledge of these qualities. The second 
remark is a deduction from the first. 





Such examination can only be possible 
where collections, permanent or tempo- 
rary, are exposed to view. Rosenberg, al- 
ready alluded to, has made his admirable 
study of the old silver of his father-land 
by taking advantage of the large loan ex- 
hibitions of such articles which have been 
held within the past fifteen years at Am- 
sterdam, Augsburg, Brussels, Karlsruhe, 
Nuremberg, St. Petersburg, Buda - Pesth, 
Vienna, and Zurich, as well as of royal 
and private collections. His ten thousand 
examples have furnished two thousand 
marks. This will indicate how alone a 
satisfactory history of old American plate 
and its makers can be made. The older 
centres, under proper precautions, could 
gather all available material by loan, and 
allow access to it to competent persons. 
The amount of old American-made plate 
in existence is probably larger than any 
one but the careful student of early in- 
ventories would credit. A proper history 
of such plate, its marks and its makers, 
would give it a historical, artistic, and 
commercial value which must always 
otherwise be lacking. 


PLATE XVII.—OLD SILVER CLASPS. 


TWO MORMONS FROM MUDDLETY. 


BY LANGDON ELWYN MITCHELL. 


PART III. 


URING the day following “ Barr’s 
Squall,” as Amri christened the pro- 
ceedings of that evening, Delissa was an 
unhappy woman; and when her husband, 
returning at nightfall, preserved the same 
countenance and demeanor of disapprov- 
al and moody suspicion, Delissa fell into 
a state of despair. Twice, and a third 
time, she attempted, going to him, to take 
all the blame in the world on herself, 
asking him again to forgive her, and beg- 
ging him to remember that, deceit as it 
had been, she had not lied to him directly. 
This effort to mollify him and bring 
him to some reason was not successful. 
Do what she would, even when he saw 
her getting paler and losing the happi- 
ness out of her face, and at night heard 
her sobbing in the shed outside while he 
ate his dinner in- silence and alone—with 
all this and more, Nicholas was unable 
to change the current and motion of his 
thoughts, and this current set all to jea- 
lousy and to suspicion, and a miserable 
sense of things being broken that could 
never be mended. 

The girl suffered poignantly. It is true 
she had no longer any fear of Red Dolly; 
for that matter, as well as where her hus- 
band had obtained so many dinners, had 
been explained to her by the General. 
But, on the other hand, she felt that Nich- 
olas no longer loved her. 

What hed come upon him she could 
not understand. She tried to lead him 
to explain his state of feeling. But his 
state of feeling was just what her hus- 
band could least in the world explain. 
All that he knew was that he was justifi- 
ably indignant. 

It was ridiculous that his wife couldn't 
cook, Had he not taught her? Besides, 
she was a woman, she must know how! 
And because she couldn’t, she must invite 
a pair of Mormons into the house, and see 
them every day. Not a word to him! 
And he ate the meat that this preacher 
cooked! It wasn’t possible to live, after 
that, as if it had never happened. He 
would forgive her; he had forgiven her; 
he did forgive her; but she would have 


to suffer, all the same, for what she had 
done. 

These thoughts passed through his 
mind. He felt surly and dissatisfied. 
The affair had left a bad taste in his 
mouth. 

After some days of this life, Delissa, 
who saw no sign of a break ahead, began 
to order her mind somewhat differently. 
Nicholas was carrying things too far. 
She was not the only person to blame. 
It had all arisen out of smoke—kitchen 
smoke at that! Why had he not taught 
her, or had his sister down to teach her, 
to cook? If she had slipped into doing 
wrong, she was sorry; you couldn't do 
more than that. It was outrageous that 
he didn’t forget the whole affair. To be 
sullen about what? Hadn’t she scalded 
the saint? What more could any man’s 
wife do? 

Delissa argued thus with herself, going 
about all the while with a dead weight in 
her bosom and her feet like lead. Yet 
she cried no more, and ceased asking 
Nicholas to forgive her. She cooked 
during this week in a way that would 
have choked an ostrich. But her hus- 
band swallowed doggedly whatever was 
placed before him. This gave him a re- 
turn of heart-burn, and heart-burn in- 
creased his ill temper considerably; but 
he said next to nothing. 

The days passed heavily over them 
both. 

It was the early May. The snows had 
long melted; the ice was gone; the rivers 
flowed smoothly down to the sea. The 
flowers were white and blue along the 
sunny banks. The sap began to stir in 
the roots of the forest, the buds to swell, 
and the leaves to unfold once more. The 
air was warm, like breath; the breezes 
blew lightly over the earth, and the cries 
of birds passing again to the north dropped 
down through the sunny air. The fish 
leaped from the river, glittering into the 
sun. The deer trooped through the for- 
est, the fawns and the does together. The 
sun sprang up after each night out of 
clear dawn; the first beams that he 
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touched the earth with were warm. And 
the mists that lay heavy and white, fol- 
lowing the river-beds, arose at his bidding 
and left the earth, and lightly ascended 
into the heaven, and, caught by the up- 
per winds, were swept to the east as 
clouds, or dissolved and passed away in 
the hot embrace of the sun. The world 
was awake and alive again. 

And on one of these May mornings De- 
lissa went down to the river to draw wa- 
ter. It was shortly after sunrise. As she 
stood on the shingly beach, and felt the 
warmth of the sun on her face and arms, 
and heard overhead the honking of the 
wild- geese, she felt, with a start, how 
utterly all pleasant, natural things had 
passed out of her life. 

When in former days spring had come, 
Old Sammy had always put a full bottle 
in his breeches pocket, and taking his lit- 
tle daughter by the hand, had gone out 
with her into the fields and woods. They 
had fished together from sunrise to sun- 
down; eaten their lunch on a log, and 
Delissa had enjoyed herself watching Old 
Sammy’s bob, gazing up into the sky, and 
looking down on the green earth; and 
they had talked; and each of those days 
had been as long as seven now. The 
new green was on the trees, the new life 
in the air, but there was no new happi- 
ness. 

Three wild-ducks curved swiftly down 
the Big Thunder, and dropped in the wa- 
ter near the island. Delissa followed 
them with her eyes, and as they splashed 
into the water, she took a determination, 
sudden, but of no small moment. 

Nicholas was returning late the same 
afternoon from a trip up the Greenleaf 
road. When he reached the river he dis- 
mounted from his mule, and hallooed for 
Delissa to pole the flat-boat across. 

The girl came quickly down to the 
beach. She first of all tied the tub to 
the great raft, laying a knife, with the 
blade open, on the boat seat; then bared 
her arms and swung the raft into the 
stream. Nicholas wondered why she tied 
the tub to the raft. 

As her husband watched her poling, 
and saw the sun on her yellow head and 
slim long arms, and observed the easy 
way in which she made the unwieldy 
craft obey her, he felt a pang of com- 
punction: he was sorry he-had been so 
severe; to-morrow he would say as much 
—after breakfast. 
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He was about to take the pole from his 
wife, but she said she liked the fun of it. 
Nicholas went to the stern end, and stood 
beside the mule. He thought it odd his 
wife should make such a ‘wide circle. 
And what in the world was she cutting as 
close to the island as that for? He called 
to her; but the girl, although she was 
facing him, made no reply; she was 
throwing all her weight on the pole. 
They were nearly broadside to the cur- 
rent, and Delissa was holding straight 
for the island. If they continued on that 
course they’d be shipwrecked, mule and 
all. Nicholas made a step forward; as 
he did so, the girl dropped the pole again 
into the water and threw her weight 
upon it, giving the heavy raft a last vig- 
orous shove toward the small rocky cove 
which she had once used as a mirror. 
It was about ten feet away. Nicholas, 
fearing the shock would upset the mule, 
ran forward, and would have wrested the 
pole from his wife; but he was too late. 
As he made the dash towards her she 
threw the pole in the river, and slipping 
lightly into the tub, cut the rope that 
tied it to the raft with the knife she had 
left on the prow seat, and pulled away 
up current with all her might. The raft 
struck with a crunch on the low ledge of 
rock; the mule staggered,staggered again, 
and finally half fell, half plunged, into 
the water. Nicholas leaped as the raft 
struck, and finding himself in water up 
to his waist, pushed the raft off the rock, 
and as it swung round in the powerful 
current and brought up broadside against 
the lower bank, where it hung safely in 
an eddy, he looked up to find Delissa. 

She was some yards away, and rowing 
further away. The pole was bobbing up 
and down, already twenty or thirty paces 
below the island, in the swifter beginnings 
of the rapid. Nicholas shouted to his 
wife. Seemingly she did not hear him. 
For though she was sitting with her face 
to him, and rowing vigorously, her glance 
was directed a little off from the island 
and to one side. 

He shouted again, and threw up his 
arms. He could see her plainly enough. 
Her face was warmed with the exercise, 
for she was bracing herself against a 
powerful current. But otherwise, except 


for this suffusion of color, her expression 
appeared to be happy and about as usual. 
Nicholas shouted a third time, bellowing 
Delissa gave no sign 


with all his might. 
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that she heard him, or that she knew that 
the pole was floating down stream, or 
that the mule was still plunging about in 
efforts to mount the steep and slippery 
side of rock, or that her husband was 
shouting to her and waving his arms, or 


shock and a giddiness—although in 
dullest, dumbest way possible—that the 
laws of nature were suspending them- 
selves, and he was being left high and dry 
in the suspension. There was his wife; 
there the mule; here, he! 


‘‘ THE DEER TROOPED THROUGH THE FOREST.” 


that she had stranded him there, and left 
him no means of getting away. If any- 
thing, her husband thought she looked a 
shade more unconscious than usual. As 
he stood there, after calling the last time, 
a dreamlike sensation came over him— 
he felt that he could not possibly see what 
he saw; and this was followed, as he con- 
tinued to look after his wife in the boat, 
and as she grew more distant each mo- 
ment, by a sense that an unexpected force 
had jostled the order of the universe, and it 
was changing—had changed all in seven 
or eight seconds or so. He felt, with a 
Vou. XCIII.—No. 556.—63 


He saw Delissa beach the boat, lay 
aside the oars, put the knife in her pocket, 
walk slowly up the path, and disappear 
in the cabin to the left. 

Nicholas, could he have thrown his 
emotion into reasonable form, would have 
declared that it was no miracle or excep- 
tion, but a general and incomprehensible 
aberration and going astray of Nature in 
her entirety. 

The mule had scrambled up the rock. 
To rescue himself from this lost sensation, 
Nicholas turned and looked about him. 
There was not a stick above the thickness 
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of a switch on the island. The pole gone! 
He had made the raft with his own hands; 
not a timber in it would budge for any- 
thing less than a sledge-hammer or a 
bolt-driver. Even his jack-knife was not 
in his pocket. The fancy passed fleetly 
through his mind that his wife was mad. 
He must get to shore somehow; but the 
river ran too swiftly either side of the 
island to swim it. He could try a straight 
line to the cabin from the end of the isl- 
and; but, on second thoughts, no! 

Even in a boat it required the hardest 
pulling for the first thirty yards. That 
he could make head against that first cur- 
rent, swimming, naked or not, he more 
than doubted. Surely Delissa— He guess- 
ed she must have gone off her head. All 
the more reason to get across. He sat 
down to think about it. An hour passed. 

Nicholas dragged the raft upon the 
beach as far as he could; it was ‘oo 
heavy for one man to handle on dry 
land. He looked it over; not a timber 
but was fixed firmly in its socket: he 
concluded to burn one, so that it would 
fall away from the rest. By still further 
burning this one, he would narrow it 
down to a pole, or near the dimensions of 
a pole. But he discovered that he had 
only three matches in his trousers pock- 
et, and these were wet. He laid them 
carefully on a rock to dry, and sat down 
to think it over. An hour passed. The 
smoke began to ascend from the *‘ kitch- 
en” cabin. The smoke meant dinner. 
Twilight fell. His wife was mad, of 
course. The Mormons had wrought that! 

About nightfall, as he was still sitting 
on his rock, and looking at his own two 
cabins and at the two Mormon scare- 
crows up the meadow, and wondering, 
with a vague sense of surprise at his own 
absence of feeling in the matter, how mad 
his wife was, and if the remoter cause was 
not Old Sammy’s bottle, he saw Delissa 
come quickly down the bank and get into 
the tub. She was rowing towards him! 
The mule had pricked her ears ; she now 
broke into a bray of loud satisfaction. 
Nicholas rose. Delissa changed her course 
suddenly; she rowed across to the Green- 
leaf side, and disappeared up the bank. 
Mad! mad undoubtedly! She appeared, 
however, again, and some one with her: 
it was Amri. Delissa was speaking to him. 
They sat down, Amri in the stern. His 
jolly red face was plain, dark as it was 
becoming. Nicholas saw that this was 
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his last hope. He shouted, throwing his 
voice through the steady roar of Big 
Thunder; but Amri apparently could not 
have heard him. He raised his voice 
again, and drawing in a deep breath, gave 
out a volume of sound upon ‘‘Oh—h, 
Amri!” which, despite the drowning noise 
of the rapids below and above, must have 
carried three times the distance. ‘‘ He 
must ha’ heerd!” said Nicholas, aloud. 

Amri’s back, as the girl rowed him 
over, was slowly turning toward him. 
He was about to shout once more, when 
the thought occurred to him: Amri 
couldn’t be deaf; for he saw Delissa talk- 
ing to him; but—was he, Nicholas him- 
self, in just his right mind? He was sure 
he was. But not as sure as he would have 
liked to be. 

Amri disappeared in the cabin. He 
must be taking supper with Delissa. 
When he crossed to the other side to go 
home, it would be dark—too dark for 
Amri to see him. 

The darkness fell and it became night. 
There was a warm, red, flickering glow 
out of the kitchen window. The stars 
had come out. Nicholas felt chilly. He 
was wet from his waist down. 

It had not occurred to him before that 
he might have to pass the night on the 
island. He now set about making the 
best of it. He took off his trousers and 
socks and wrung them out. Pulling 
them on again, he began a search for a 
comfortable bed. In the twenty yards of 
its length and ten to fifteen of its breadth 
the only spot not dislocated and rough- 
ened by rocks was the sandy beach. This 
was wet. Nicholas walked up and down 
this beach for some time, staring vainly 
across at the light in the cabin window. 

She was mad! and Amri hadn’t seen 
it on her; but why hadn’t he heard? 
The idea that there might be something 
the matter with him (Nicholas) began now 
to assert itself, at first unobtrusively, shy- 
ly; but presently it seemed to gather con- 
fidence and an air of reason. 

‘**T hain’t daft, I hain’t!” said Nicholas, 
still walking up and down the beach, and 
speaking aloud; ‘‘say what ye’ve a mind 
to!—hain’t! I did hear Amri tell of a 
man that went cracked—thought he was 
always in some other place from where 
he was; reckoned he was somebody else, 
too—and was that reasonable about it you 
couldn't prove a gol thing to him! My 


name’s Barr; more’n that, I am Barr.” 
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This at first seemed conclusive. But 
presently he felt that it was very odd 
indeed that he, Barr, should have such 
things befall him—that he was where lhe 
was, or where he thought he was; and, 
too, his mind began to revert to the past. 
All the last three weeks had been of 
a nature that —that—hadn’t certainly 
seemed like any other weeks; and he 
himself—he, Barr—he hadn’t seemed to 
himself, to Barr, as much like Barr, as 
much like the Barr that Barr was accus- 
tomed to know and deal with, as he, Barr 
himself, would like to have done. That 
former Barr—the Barr of better days— 
had never been unkind to a woman; not 
even to the first Mrs. Barr, who, Heaven 
and the former Barr to witness, had been 
a trial. He'd never been sulky or unhap- 
py in those times. All the Mormons in 
the world couldn’t exactly, somehow, ac- 
count for that! He wasn’t a changed 
man; he was another man; and here lie, 
this other man, this later, unhappy Barr, 
sat—or at least he thought he sat here; 
if he didn’t, somebody did! And he knew 
it wasn’t the first Barr, for the first Barr 
was happy. 

He might be who he would—he was a 
man sitting there, cold and wet. It wasn’t 
very sound to say so—whichever Barr he 
was, he certainly was one, and a man— 
but assuredly it began to appear to him 
that there were two people inside of 
him: one was cold and having a terrible 
time, and the other didn’t care whether 
he was or not. And this other one sat 
somewhere else, outside of all the trou- 
ble, and was nasty if he pleased to be, 
and said things: who the devil was that 
Barr? 

Nicholas felt, as he shivered from cold, 
that he must stop these thoughts. He 
went over to the mule and patted her. 
He felt more himself after that. About 
an hour later, finding the mule lying 
down among the briers, the idea occurred 
to him that he might just as well share 
her animal warmth; he accordingly lay 
down, first tenderly stroking the object 
of his apprehension, in the only position 
possible, namely, between the beast’s legs. 
He reposed here in a cramped position 
about an hour in safety. But either he 
made a careless motion, or else the mule 
objected to sharing her animal warmth; 
at all events, she struck out in the dark, 
and Nicholas found himself at some dis- 
tance, in a patch of greenbrier, and with 
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a sense of having had two tons of coal 
fall on his back. 

He said nothing whatever. But he lay 
alone for the rest of the night. 

Day dawned, chilly and gray. The sky 
was cloudy. Before sunrise it began to 
rain. 

Nicholas was hungry, and sore from 
the mule’s treatment. It seemed to him 
also, as the mule whinnied hungrily at 
him, a peculiar aggravation of his already 
sufficient misery that this chattel and 
beast of his first wife’s should have acted 
as she had during the night. 

The day moved slowly, and Nicholas 
began to experience, as his hunger in- 
creased in sharpness, a reaction from the 
listlessness and mental confusion of the 
night before. He felt alert in mind, and 
able to endure anything. He warmed 
himself by jumping up and down, and 
throwing his arms about, under and over 
his shoulders. 

For two hours before noon and for two 
hours after the rain fell in torrents. It 
slackened then, and presently the clouds 
were lifting. As this happened, it grew 
colder, and the man was obliged to clam- 
ber up and down the rock in order to keep 
warm. Itsoon became out of the question 
to do so. His clothing was too wet; he 
grew colder every moment, and began to 
suffer from his thoughts. When he tried 
now to face the situation, and to realize 
that he, Nicholas, was here on a rock, 
drenched, hungry, cold, deserted by his 
wife; that this wife was mad, or he was, 
or both of them were, or, if not that, then 
one of him was; at all events, that he, 
a man, Barr, might have to die there, 
or risk the forlorn hope of swimming 
the rapids—when he faced these facts 
his mind balked at them; he felt him- 
self grow giddy; the world of reality, so 
stern and steadfast upon all other ocea- 
sions, seemed to him to tremble, quiver, 
and melt into a mist of absurdity and in- 
consequence. 

A little later on his mind gave up the 
struggle. It no longer made the slightest 
effort to realize anything; it acquiesced in 
the facts of the case. He found himself 
thinking it as natural as possible to be 
where he was and as he was; it seemed to 
him he had been there a year. He was 
beginning to feel numb with the cold, 
when he thought he saw a man in the 
dense brushwood at the far end of the 
meadow. There were two of them. Nich- 
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olas was at once in high hopes of relief. 
But an hour passed without any further 
appearance. At the end of the hour, and 
as Nicholas was still staring in expectan- 
cy, his jaw dropped, his eyes widened, he 
caught himself by both legs,and breath- 
ing fast, gave himself a slap on the fore- 
head. 

‘“°Pain’t so! “Tain’t them two—again? 
I'm a goner: I see nothin’ as it is.” 

He winked as he continued to stare. 
The two Latter-day Saints came out from 
behind the cabins, holding stools in their 
hands. Delissa was between them. Nich- 
olas noticed that the General's scarecrows 
had disappeared; but they were not mere- 
ly gone—the two Saints were draped in 
them, as before. He had no recollection 
of whether the scarecrows had been want- 
ing for an hour or for all the morning. 

Nicholas staggered as he looked. He 
rose, shut his eyes a moment, and then, 
opening them wide, stared across the riv- 
er. He heaved a deep groan. 

‘Tain't so!—but ‘tis! I’m cracked— 
sprung! Oh, I'm loose! God-a-mighty, 
what a thing to see!” 

He turned, making his way slowly up 
the island. When he had reached the 
bushy crown of the rock, he turned about 
with asad look on his heavy, large face. 

The sun had just come out from behind 
an enormous white cloud, and shot a broad 
shaft of light down, illuming the green 
meadow, and presently the two cabins and 
the bank of the river. 

Delissa was now seated on_a stool, on 
the grassy bank which glittered in the 
sun: on her left, close to her, sat Mr. Li 
Ball; a little further off, on her right, 
Dank Sidon, his long legs crossed one 
over another. Delissa had her violin 
und bow in her hand. Both the men 
had their backs turned toward Nicholas, 
and were facing Delissa. 

Nicholas propped himself against a 
wet rock; he swallowed two or three 
times, and seemed to gather himself to- 
gether, keeping his eyes upon the ground 
at his feet. 

‘* Now be yourself, Nic! Seein’ is see- 
in’ !” 

He lifted his eyelids and looked once 
again. He could see the three people 
more distinctly than at first, because of 
the sunlight. Delissa had on her blue 
dress. It was tucked up for work; her 
yellow hair, looser than usual, fell over 
her shoulders; her arms were bared to 


the elbows, as if for washing; and she 
was now playing the violin, of which, on 
account of the noise of the waters, no 
sound could reach Nicholas. 

He could see nothing of the men’s 
faces. But he made out that Ball was 
restless on his stool, and that his hands 
were flying about in a crazy sort of 
fashion. 

Sidon sat without a motion. Nicholas 
had forgotten that he had such breadth of 
back; but then he had never fairly seen 
either of them when they were clothed. 

He at length threw his hands in the 
air, with a gesture of giving up every- 
thing, once for all. 

‘Same durned ident’cal palaverin’ Mor- 
mon spew-trash. Look at ’em! Is that 
ghosts? Is that nothin’? Is them two 
smoke? Air? Things that ain’t so? 
That’s the little chunk, and that’s the 
baldheaded worm: them’s them, and yon’s 
her. I’m myself: I see.” 

At this point in the realization of his 
own sanity of vision and brain, Nicholas, 
gazing steadily, saw Delissa lay her vio- 
lin aside, and at the same moment Ball 
leap from his stool and embrace the girl, 
somewhat suddenly and roughly, but in 
a fashion nothing less than impassioned. 

Nicholas’s heart pumped a bucket of 
blood into his head in about five seconds; 
and in another moment he found him- 
self in the Big Thunder, striking out and 
kicking with might and main, the cur- 
rent bearing heavily against him. He 
swam with all the force he had; but the 
tide of the river was too strong to stem. 
After a very few minutes, Nicholas, under 
the influence of violent exercise and an 
achingly cold bath, recovered his reason, 
and allowed himself to swing back to the 
island. 

Without once looking round, he walked, 
dripping, to the furthest point of the rock, 
facing from his cabin and toward the turn 
of the river, and there sat down, with his 
back to the performance on the bank. 

He knew now that he was himself well 
enough. After half an hour he spoke, 
deliberately, aloud: 

‘*Matter with me is, I'ma fool. I’ve 
just done this thing to myseif—just plumb 
cut my own throat. Might ha’ known 
Delissa couldn’t cook; might ha’ had 
Reuben’s wife come and lessoned her 
some, first thing; might ha’ done any- 
thing sensible! Matter is. I've treated 
her like a dog! Why didn’t I forgive 
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‘‘IT SEEMED TO HIM HE HAD BEEN THERE A YEAR.” 


her when she asked?) Why didn’t I kiss 
her, and say, ‘Sho! forget it’? Why didn’t 
I?” 

Nicholas, at the end of an hour, was in 
the condition of mind where he seemed 
to himself to have done everything 
wrong and nothing right since the day 
he was born; especially, however, he 
blamed himself for his sullenness and 
suspicion in the last few days, for of 
course that 
action. 


was the cause of his wife's 
He now supposed her to be quite 
mad, or in the nature of mad, and he was 
the cause! 

If he could take only a couple of steps 
back into the past, and turn and make 


a fresh start in time from thence! But 
the past was like a wall that built itself 
level behind *‘ your last heel-track, and 
be darned to ye if you could even edge 
back a hair’s-breadth!” Nicholas shook 
his head. Had it not been for his devour- 
ing hunger and the numbness of cold, he 
would have felt the most violent grief. 
As it was, he felt that he would feel it 
later on. 

Had he looked around, as now the sun 
began to sink, he would have seen De- 
lissa laying the oars in the tub, while 
Ball danced wildly on the bank above. 


Delissa’s face was grave and drawn. 
The corners of her mouth turned down, 
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and she had a look as if she doubted not 
but that the next moments would bring 
forth some ill thing. 

‘*Come along now, General; quit your 
flummuxin’ about!” 

It was the voice of Amri Carr proceed- 
ing from under the hat and from above 
the coat collar of Sidon. 

General Floyd, who was dancing with 
hideous violence on the bank, to keep lis 
youthful body warm in the wet clothes 
of Li Ball, dashed down to the boat. He 
sat down, the little Saint’s seedy black 
hanging loosely about his limbs, the 
sleeves too long, and the hat falling down 
over his nose and ears. 

Amri pushed the boat off, and in an- 
other moment they would touch the island. 

‘*Oogh! 3et Nic’s cold!” whispered 
the boy, with his teeth in a chatter. 

Delissa seemed to grow pale. 

‘** He’s learned a mighty smart lesson,” 
said Amri, as he ran the boat up on the 
sand, 

Delissa nodded to Amri to go across to 
where they could see Nicholas was sitting 
with his back still turned. 

Amri and the General went across. 
The girl staid in the boat, her back turned 
to the island and to her husband, resting 
her face on her hands, shivering and trem- 
bling all over as if with cold. 

**T wish I hadn’t done it,now—I wish I 
hadn’t—wish I hadn't!” 

Her teeth chattered and broke the 
words. Reaching the far end of the lit- 
tle island, Amri laid a hand on his friend’s 
shoulder. 

‘**Rise up, Nic; come over to your wo- 
man.” 

Nicholas, looking up, took the situation 
in at a glance. 

‘**You ’ain’t been playin’ the fool up 
and down here, hev ye?” said Amri, with 
a kind of blustering sternness. ‘‘G’ over 
to her; say you’re naught but a man; and 
man’s a fool, as God made him, so help 
ye! Go; make your ‘mends.” 

Nicholas got up stiffly, with the same 
look of penitence and sorrow. The dis- 
covery that he had been hoaxed appeared 
to have no effect upon his change of 
heart. Amri, taking a look at him, re- 
laxed suddenly into something of his ac- 
customed joviality. 

‘*Darned if your Creator ain’t playin’ 
a mighty square game with you, Nic Barr! 
Mark my words, He don’t always under- 
take to play so square.”’ 


Nicholas went across to the boat. 

Amri and the boy engaged themselves 
with the mule and the raft. 

As her husband approached from be- 
hind, Delissa heard his footsteps. She 
caught her breath once or twice and closed 
her eyes. Nicholas stepped into the shal- 
low water beside the boat. 

‘* Forgive me, D'liss.”’ 

Delissa made no answer. Her eyes 
were tight shut. Her husband groaned. 

*“Tve done wrong a heap; I was 
mighty crabbed and cross—I know I 
made you mis‘able. Bat if you have 
any love left in your heart for me, D'liss 
—why, just say it.” 

Delissa sat rigid as an axe-handle; but 
she gave a sob, and then suddenly, with- 
out moving her head, stretched her arms 
out to the man bending over her, much 
as if she had been a little child; and ris- 
ing from her seat at the same moment, 
she leaned towards him. Nicholas caught 
her as with the shifting of her weight 
the boat tipped and spilled her out. He 
lifted her up and kissed her face, which 
was wet with tears. Delissa sobbed again 
and again. 

‘Oh, Nic, I want to be forgiven my 
own self—please, please do!” 

The tub had begun to float away, and 
as the girl had stepped deliberately into 
the river, they both found themselves 
standing up to their ankles in water, 

The General made a dash at the boat, 
which was floating round the island. 

‘*Yever see a man get with a wo- 
man,” said he to Amri, as he captured it, 
‘without he made a fool of himself? 
Burn me if I want to be a man, if every 
time I meet my wife I lose my senses. 
Can't he kiss her and grab the boat with 
the other hand? What's the pleasure of 
their standin’ up to their knees in ice- 
water fur?” 

‘*Tt’s awful cold,” said Delissa through 
her tears, shivering and drawing one 
foot out of the water. ‘‘ Let’s get out 
of this.” 

Nicholas set her on the little sand 
beach. 

‘*May I never see light again,” said 
Amri, ‘if I didn’t tell thaf man,” point- 
ing at Nicholas, ‘‘ that you couldn't cook 
—not enough for a—for to make rations 
for a grasshopper! And what’s his an- 
swer? Why, he said you had a face! 
Just as if a woman cooked flapjacks with 
her face!” 
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Amri laughed in his huge way. 

At supper Delissa would say nothing. 
Nicholas learned from Amri of his wife’s 
scheme to bring him to reason, and of the 
General’s plan of wearing the scarecrows 

but Nicholas cared to hear no more. 
He was content with things as they were. 
He promised his wife that he would drive 
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gosh! as sure as a hog’s a hog,a Mor- 
mon’s one!” 

The next morning, after breakfast, De- 
lissa came up to Nicholas. She looked 
fresh and pink. 

‘** Nic, don’t you think we might take a 
holiday—just to be happy in?” 

Nicholas thought they might. 


’M JUST AWFUL HAPPY!” 


her to Mrs. Reuben’s the next day. 
would bring Mrs. Reuben back with them 
to stay for a fortnight. 

‘* Well,” said Amri, as he pulled off his 
boots and prepared to retire to his couch 
of a bear-hide stretched on the kitchen 
floor 


They 


-‘* well, I say let a man be a man. 
Let him be just as dangerous as a wild 
pig. If he wants a woman, let him take 
her—root, hog, or die! But what's that 
got to do with bawlin’ about Solomon 
and all his hundreds of cucumbers !—Be- 


“Tf we—couldn't well, it would 
be nice if we—do you think we might?” 

Nicholas, after a moment or two of puz- 
zlement, laughed suddenly, and said he 
thought it would be just the thing. He 
went back to the cabin to fetch the fish- 
ing-tackle. 

They started before the sun struck the 
water. 

‘* Nic,” said Delissa, as the boat glided 
down the swift current, ‘‘ I’m just awful 
happy!” 


we 


END. 
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painting by José Gallegos. 
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THE DEATH 





OF ESPARTERO. 


BY ROYAL CORTISSOZ. 


SAW Espartero die. Before I went 

to the bull-ring in Madrid, on the sum- 
mer day on which he met his doom, I felt 
in my heart that he was to die. I wanted 
to warn him. Why did I not do so? The 
thing happened in this way: 

I had been to a corrida—as the Span- 
iards call a performance in the ring—a 
fortnight before. I had seen two bulls 
killed, out of the six who are always sac- 
rificed in the great national festival, and 
had then fled from the place in shame 
and indignation. I had seen emaciated 
and helpless horses slaughtered in agony, 
so that the cowards who call themselves 
picadores might escape the maiming they 
deserved. I had witnessed the vilest and 
most brutalizing spectacle that survives 
anywhere in civilized Europe, and I want- 
ed an outlet for the contempt and rage it 
had raised within me. 

I found my opportunity in a few days, 
when I happened to call at the house of 
a friend in Madrid, a Mr. D——, who had 
lived long in Spain, knew the ways of the 
Spaniards, and had seen many bull-fights. 
To him I opened my heart, not knowing 
his own views, and excoriated the bull- 
fighters as the meanest curs who ever dis- 
graced the earth. There were two gentle 
young ladies present, daughters of a fa- 
mous English historian,and most of their 
lives had been spent in Oxford. I sup- 
pose contrast works wonders. Anyway, 
they joined my host in defending, more 
or less, what they were pleased to call the 
‘‘bravery” of the toreador. They had 
never seen a fight, but they thought they 
would like to see one before they left Spain. 
Mr. D—— had promised to take them on 
the approaching féte-day. He asked me if 
I would share their box. I don’t know 
what he thought of my manners as the 
result of my reply. It was civil, -of 
course, but somehow the mere fancy of 
anybody's going to visit that place of 
cruelty out of sheer curiosity was more 
than I could bear, and I flung out in a 
scornful denunciation of everything and 
everybody connected with the affair to 
which I was invited. Mr. D—— was 
kind, and forgave me my impulsiveness. 

That night, as I left the house, he asked 
me, smiling,‘‘So you won't go to the fight 
on Wednesday ?” 
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‘*No,” I retorted, full of a sense of the 
wickedness of the thing. ‘‘ Not to see a 
pitiful,defenceless horse butchered. Prom- 
ise me that a man will die, and I will go 
with pleasure.” 

The féte-day came and went, and there 
was no fight. A rain-storm interfered. 
Sunday came, and there was the usual 
gala performance at the Plaza de Toros. 
I tried to forget all about it, however, and 
never thought of the horror until a week 
later, when I was at luncheon with a 
friend of Mr. D——. Then we spoke of 
his probable disappointment on the féte- 
day lately passed,and fell to talking about 
bull-fights generally. H—— also was a 
kind of half-and-half admirer of the sport, 
as he was fain to regard it. I took more 
pains to be polite, but I remember the 
vim with which I answered his query as 
to whether I was going to the fight that 
afternoon. ‘No,’ I said again, and felt 
hurt that he had asked. A moment later 
I walked down stairs and went straight 
to the ring. 

It was not my desire to do this. That 
is the curious part of it. I came out into 
the sunlight thinking of the marvellous 
religious pageant I had beheld at the Pal- 
ace in the morning, when the festival of 
Corpus Christi had been celebrated with 
extraordinary magnificence. Now the 
crowds were swinging on to the ring in 
thousands, and something, I know not 
what, drew me into the throng. The heat 
was excessive, but I trudged on through 
the two miles without stopping to think 
or to rest. There was a strange feeling 
in my throat, and I knew that a man was 
to die. You may call this nonsense, and 
a trick of the imagination after the event. 
Nevertheless, it is true. I loathed the 
huge brick building that soon came in 
sight. I wanted to go from it, and tried 
to turn. A miserable inertia seized me, 
and I kept on. At the entrance a shout- 
ing crowd of speculators elbowed among 
the visitors. The doorway yawned gi- 
gantic, and seemed to swallow men and 
women as a Moloch might. I found my- 
self at the ticket window, with a gold coin 
clutched in my hand,and asked helplessly 
for a good place. I had forgotten that 
the place where I had sat before was in 
the grada, some distance from the ring. 
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All I knew was that I wanted a seat in 
the ombria—in the shade—and when one 
of the speculators forced himself between 
me and the ticket-seller, I meekly took 
what he protested was a good seat. 

I can see now the haven that the out- 
side of that amphitheatre looked to me. 
It is a great stretch of dusty ground, 
with shabby tenements and innumerable 
stands, where they hawk eatables and 
drink; but I longed to stay there, as one 
longs to get into the warmth on a cold 
night. Inside I found myself — where? 
In the tendido! That is to say, I had 
been sent to the section which the profes- 
sionals frequent, the series of stone seats 
that encircles the ring right next the bar- 
rier. I hired mechanically the little 
cushion that they give you for a few cop- 
pers to mitigate the hardness of the stone, 
and settled myself in the seventh or eighth 
row, with my hands gripped together in 
nervous tension. Just then one of the 
guards approached, and courteously in- 
vited me to step further down. My tick- 
et, he said, called for a seat in the third 
row. I pleaded to be left alone, and even 
said I would pay to go up higher and sit 
in the grada. The man was puzzled. My 
rightful seat was one to be coveted; it 
enabled one to almost lean over into the 
little corridor that runs around the ring. 
He had to enforce the rules, and I took the 
hateful place to which I was entitled. 

Then the fight began. Does that sound 
as though they had been waiting for me? 
It seemed to me as though they had been ; 
for when the pen gates flew open I knew 
that the predestined bull was there. He 
was no common beast. It is the rule, 
when the pen is opened, for the bull to 
trot briskly out, and pause fifty feet or so 
from the gates. This mad animal charged 
viciously out from the darkness, and 
stopped on the threshold of his prison. 
Then he leaped from side to side, and 
tried to get at the gate-opener with his 
horns. He missed his aim, and ran out 
into the ring. He wasa noble sight, and 
I began to forget myself. Thirty thou- 
sand people in all the colors of the uni- 
verse were massed under the brilliant 
summer sky. The yellow ring gleamed 
in the sun, and dotting it here and 
there were the fighters, mounted and on 
foot. It is one of the tremendous sen- 
sations of history. You hardly hear a 
sound at this moment, the prelude to the 
tragedy that follows. The bull stands 


wondering, and you wonder too, dread- 
ing that something will happen, which 
you scarcely dare put into words. I saw 
this bull from the Miura farm pause for 
a second with waving tail and pawing 
hoofs, with horns that in that dazzling 
light caught a glint from the gladiatorial 
spears of old Rome. The challenge was 
superb. Then he stooped and moved— 
one terrible engine of fate and destruc- 
tion flying across the ring with the whirl- 
wind in his march. I saw his horns 
thrust under the horse’s body, and then 
the fearful toss. Up went horse and 
rider, and I hung on the fate of both, 
though I was sure it was not the picador 
who was to die. They fell in a heap that 
the bull tried to gore, but they diverted 
him with crimson flags, and presently he 
moved majestically back to his post in the 
centre. He caught sight of another pica- 
dor waiting for him on his horse. Again 
that lowering of the horns—a sight that 
makes a cold wet thrill run through you 
like a knife—and again the vile murder 
near the barrier. The cowards always 
post themselves there. They want safety 
at hand if the bull forgets the horse. 

Six times the bloody crisis came, and six 
times the bull grew glorious in his wrath. 
Blood streamed from his mouth and 
shoulders. His brave sides quivered, and 
he seemed to lick up battle as they do in 
the old Norse sagas. The banderilleros 
came —the nimble little gymnasts who 
stick darts into the bull—and with six of 
their torments hanging from his neck, he 
still upheld his head. Did I grow sick 
with disgust? No. One may as well be 
truthful about these things: I loved that 
bull with an exultation no words can de- 
scribe; and while the death of the horse 
sent unbearable shudders of pity and 
anger through my heart, the bull him- 
self, away from his victims, sent the blood 
mounting to my head like wine. So it 
happens in these burning climes, and 
when all your veins are full of the in- 
heritance of the south. What is Ameri- 
can in you revolts. What is Spanish in 
you warms you to the splendid creature 
goaded there infamously beneath your 
eyes. I was not glad. Nothing could 
tell my longing to be away. I blamed 
myself bitterly for ever coming. But I 
knew the end of the drama, and it chained 
me to my seat. 

Espartero entered, and I saw the death- 
light in his eyes. Did he know it as I 
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knew it? Did he feel as I felt? I saw 
the ring lit up with red and gold, millions 
of little lights shot through my brain, 
and the stone beneath me began to slip. 
I sat breathless there for a moment, wait- 
ing with closed eyes. The crowd began 
to roar, and I opened my eyes to see 
the duel fifteen feet away. Measure it 
on the floor. It is near enough for one 
to count the wrinkles on a man’s face, 
and I saw Espartero as distinctly as I saw 
the man at my side. Perhaps he was not 
as well as usual. Perhaps the load was 
on his breast that weighted mine. At 
any rate, he played with the bull till the 
crowd roared again with impatience, and 
he dropped his flag. Have you ever 
heard the shout of a murderous mob ? 
Go to Madrid if you hunger for it. The 
brutes sit there around the ring with 
printed slips, on which they keep score. 
A good stroke counts the fighter so much; 
a bad stroke wins him a black mark on 
the paper and hisses from the people. To 
talk of sympathy in the place is non- 
sense. You lose the solicitude that your 


nature has; or, if you keep it, as I kept it, 
it is half suppressed by the mere pas- 
sionate suspense in which you hang. I 
watched Espartero with fever in my mind, 


and Heaven knows whether I cared or 
not for the fate that hung in the balance. 
Ido not know myself. I only know that 
when the fighter struck I leapt from my 
seat, and thought the end had come. Not 
yet. He did not make the right lunge, 
and had only pierced the creature’s hide. 
The bull came on, and fighter and sword 
were thrown ten feet above the ground. 
I knew no harm had come, yet fingers 
seemed to fasten on my throat and to bid 
my heart stand still. He picked himself 
up quickly, and watched the bull, as his 
friends pressed around to ask if he were 
hurt. He shook his head, but I saw him 
clutch his side as though in pain, and 
then he asked for another sword. 

The bull was worrying the carcass of a 
horse near by. Banderilleros surround- 
ed him with their flags, ready to keep him 
at bay. Soon they left the spot,and again 
the bull and his executioner were alone. 
I was sure now that Espartero’s destiny 
was closed. I don’t know why I didn’t 
rise and tell him so. I sat still instead, 
and waited for the blow. The man had 
lost his nerve, and in his face there was 
an emotion which I myself have known. 
It is the feeling that there is no more 
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chance; that the chapter is finished; that 
you can do nothing, and do not care. 
I once pitched headlong from a height, 
and in my descent I felt that last despair. 
It is indescribable and unforgettable. All 
your life unrolls before you, and all the 
years seem brought within the compass of 
a gasp. I knew the rocks that lay sixty 
feet below me; and midway in my fall, 
ignorant of or indifferent to the provi- 
dence that was to save me, I never cared 
a straw about the end. I would take it 
as itcame. I knew it had to come, and 
I can feel again the fantastic repose of 
that whirring instant—a sort of leaning 
on the peace of eternity. 

So Espartero must have felt. His cheek 
was white and his hand trembled, but he 
did not care. I know these things. He 
was only fifteen feet away. I saw him 
meet the bull and wave his flag. The 
bull glared back in fury. Big, dripping 
with foam and blood, stamping his hoofs 
like an angry horse, and brandishing his 
horns and tail, he looked a figure from 
imagination run mad. The man teased 
on, and never dropped his flag. The bull 
put down his horns, and never ceased to 
lunge, fighting the flag with all his heart 
and soul; but suddenly the cry from the 
seats grew terrible to hear, and Espartero 
let his safeguard fall. My cheeks were 
as cold as ice, and my temples throbbed 
as though there were hammers in them, 
The bull stood at gaze for a moment that 
was breathless and deadly. He looked 
his enemy over like a king. And then 
the sword went home. Home—yes, to the 
very bulwarks of that lion heart; but not 
before the mighty head swept down and 
struck the reckless fighter full upon the 
chest. Espartero fell like a shot, and 
rolled along the ground. He had not 
been gored, but the bull had struck him 
with the foree of a catapult, and had hurt 
him beyond recall. Defiant, despairing, 
resolved to kill, though all his hope had 
gone, Espartero had run at him full tilt, 
instead of waiting for the charge. Ordi- 
narily the bull passes under the right arm 
of the fighter. This Espartero had failed 
to reckon with. He met the bull in front, 
and fell between the horns. Men sprang 
to help him; but the bull was quick, and 
people screamed at that which happened 
next. The horns bore on, and ploughed 
beneath the fighter’s form. They scooped 
it up, and hurled it along the sand. By 
some miracle the bull had struck too low, 
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and could not gore. In a twinkling they 
had caught his eye with the flags, and he 
roamed wildly about the ring. The sword 
was buried to the hilt in his body, and yet 
he lived. He quieted, and walked slowly 
up and down. The crowd of frightened 
cowards fell away like rushes. The ring 
was his. Men lifted the fallen toreador, 
and went swiftly along the barrier, keep- 
ing close, so that a leap could save them 
if the bull perceived their retreat. He 
disdained to see. Still he paced the sand, 
and just as Espartero disappeared the bull 
sank down and died. I cannot conceive 
a kinglier death than his. He fell like 
some great pillar. The bulk and beauty 
of his giant frame went down with dignity 
and pomp. Ican never forget him. He 
was the bravest creature I ever saw. 

And what of Espartero? The crowd 
looked on and never changed its tone. 
It was only an accident. The infirmary 
would soon send word that a leg was 
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broken, or something of that sort, and in 
the mean time a credit mark would go 
on the score. But I knew better, and I 
hastened from the ring. Out in the cor- 
ridor a guard had followed me and looked 
wonderingly at me as I leaned in excite- 
ment against the wall. 

‘Ts he dead?” I asked. 

‘Oh no; only wounded,” was the re- 
ply. 

In my heart I knew the man was dead. 
He and I had known he was to die. 
How? Icould not tell. But somewhere 
drifting through the dark his soul and 
mine had met, and in their meeting felt 


the calls of fate—mine the forbidding 


voice, his the disdainful ery that sought 
to crush despair. Face to face in the sun- 
shine we knew the end was past the help 
of speech, and now the long white corri- 
dor that I trod alone seemed echoing with 
the thin footsteps of a dim world we once 
had walked together. 


THE QUIET PORT. 


BY ELIZABETH GOSTWYCKE ROBERTS. 


YHERE lies a quiet port across the sea 


Where the proud sail is furled, 


Where the bright banner flares and flaunts no more 


That once waved round the world. 


There the brave ships that steered for other shores, 
That fought the bitter blast 
And dared the unknown straits, the frost-hung bays, 


Find harborage at last. 


And those white barques that sought the isles of dream, 


The lands of love’s report, 


They too, though steering gladly otherwhere, 


Have found the quiet port. 


There the dark night comes down around them, there 


The weary captains rest, 


The homesick voyager bows down his head, 


The sage forgets his quest. 


But yet, ah, even while we fall on sleep, 


We are content to wait; 


Comrades, the land of our desire is near, 


This port is but its gate. 


















BY ANNA 





N these days of indiscriminate forest- 
] felling and ruthless destruction of the 
beautiful growths along country road- 
sides it is a great pleasure to own a tree, 
Delightful is it to sit at my door and look 
at my tallest Elm, the beautiful creature, 
lifting on high its sweeping arms droop- 
ing on every side, shooting its clouds of 
feathery foliage higher and higher to the 
topmost tiny twigs, on which the robin 
loves to perch and swing, and to know 
that from the firm-set roots below to that 
tiniest spray it is all mine and in my 
power; to be sure that no one can destroy 
its life, and that it may grow on in safety, 
more beautiful each year. To be con- 
scious of the power to protect anything 
enlarges the mind, and when that thing 
is a live and breathing tree, one grows 
fast in tenderness and breadth of sym- 
pathy. Life must be a strange thing to 
those who do not know and love trees. I 
cannot conceive what pleasure there can 
be in the country to any one who does 
not recognize and mentally call them by 
name as he passes; I cannot recall the 
time when I did not know all the com- 
mon trees by name, and greet them when 
seen in a new locality as old and delight- 
ful friends. I supposed that all people 
did so; and yet I met notlong ago a man 
and a woman who had none of this know- 
ledge, and who asked languidly, when I 
took them out to one of my prides, ‘‘ Oh, 
is thata Chestnut?” ‘‘ Doubtless the Lord 
might have made” a more beautiful thing 
than a Chestnut leaf, but doubtless He 
never did; and they did not know it! I 
feel ashamed that blindfold Iam not able 
to tell any kind of tree when standing 
under it by the sound of the wind .in its 
branches. I ought to be able to do this 
without the least hesitation; it is not the 
fault of the trees that I do not in every 
instance, and these people did not know 
a Chestnut when they saw it! There 
seems to me no great use eithér in living 
or dying without a knowledge of and 
friendship for the forest-makers. 

The next greatest pleasure to owning a 
tree is cutting one down; and a little 
thinking will make it plain that my two 
statements are not contradictory. So the 
great requisite for happiness is to own a 
wood-lot; for of course one tree could not 
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satisfy both desires. ‘‘ Woodman, spare 
that tree!’ was all very well if the tree 
was not in the way of others more de- 
serving, but there is mistaken sensibility 
as to tree-cutting as much as about other 
things, and it is not worth while to leave 
a wood-lot unmolested till its occupants 
have killed each other, or till the few 
that remain are worth nothing, either to 
themselves or any one else. One differ- 
eth from another in glory and in the 
right to live, and there is much food for 
reflection on the doctrine of evolution in 
a wood full of trees. A man will tell 
you that it is a cruel doctrine, and that it 
represents the Deity as hard, mechanical, 
and implacable, but, for all that, next day 
he will weed his corn, and cut out one 
tree for the sake of another, not reflecting 
that thus he only practises the doctrine 
which he condemns, and uses his best hu- 
man wisdom in the same line with that 
of the Creator; he also desires the fittest 
to survive, and if only one of two or three 
can do so in this world of strictly limited 
time and space, it must be the fittest that 
he will spare. Is it more cruel to kill 
the old horse that has borne you many a 
pleasant mile than it is to leave him to 
die of ‘starvation in the midst of plenty 
when his teeth fail him? Is it hard- 
hearted to choose between growths that 
are stifling and mutilating each other, 
and to save many, rather than leave all 
to perish? The forester must learn the 
wisdom of some of the theories connected 
with the doctrine of evolution for the 
sake of his favorites, as well as for his 
own sake. It comes to pass that the 
practice of forestry is by no means a 
simple amusement, but more like a game 
of chess, where you cannot move one 
piece without taking account of every 
other, even the most insignificant. For 
when you handle hatchet or saw it is to 
be asked, Is this tree to be cut for itself or 
for others? If for the sake of others—i. e., 
for the greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber—then are you cutting with a view to 
timber for future money value, or to make 
a wood in which one may take his ease 
and his fill of pleasure? Then, again, are 
you working for the creation of a screen, 
or caring for trees as individuals? Upon 
the answers to all these questions depends 
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the use of the tool with which long years 
of human ingenuity have supplied you 
against the defenceless tree. A large de- 
gree of restraint is necessary, lest the 
demon of destruction for destruction’s 
sake should get hold of your ardor, and 
irreparable harm be done. I know people 
who never should be allowed to own any 
vegetable growth but asparagus and rhu- 
barb. 

Of course, too, one must have a con- 
siderable knowledge not only of the 
names of the different trees likely to be 
met with in an American wood, but also 
of their habits and practical value. She 
must be able to distinguish them by bark 
as well as by leaf, and she will soon learn 
to know them in some measure by the 
sound of the saw as it eats its way. No 
one, for instance, could mistake a Maple 
for a Linden after the teeth of the saw had 
taken their first hold, or fail to recall from 
‘‘The One-hoss Shay” the words “‘ cuts 
like cheese,” and, 

“the wedges flew from between their lips, 

Their blunt ends frizzled like celery-tips,” 


and to wonder where Dr. Holmes, in the 
midst of his busy life, found time to gain 
so much exact knowledge of trees if he 
had never owned a wood-lot. 

To be among the trees is by no means 
to think of nothing but the manual labor 
and to exercise the requisite judgment; 
as the work goes on, all sorts of quota- 
tions throng into the memory, and poems 
learned long ago in school-days spring 
out of retreat and link themselves to 
those of later date. So it comes to pass 
that while the hands are busy and the 
whole body exercised to healthful excite- 
ment, the whole mind is alive with the 
best poetry of our language, and one goes 
into the house at last, tearing herself 
away from the fascinating work, com- 
panied with the best writers of all time. 
There is a pretty touch in ‘‘ Hermann 
und Dorothea,” where the housewife, as 
she goes through the garden, with her 
mind full of more important things, me- 
chanically picks off a caterpillar from 
the cabbage. I have often thought of 
her, for I have recently found myself 
breaking off dead twigs wherever I went. 
But it is not alone dead wood that has con- 
cerned me, for many hours of each day 
in the last summer have been spent in 
company of my trees, and it is of forestry 
as an exercise for women that I am moved 


to speak. If it be objected that a wood- 
lot is an expensive luxury, I have only 
to reply that it is not so expensive as 
a physician, and much more agreeable. 
There are many abandoned farms in New 
England that may be had for a song, 
with trees on all of them, and there is al 
most no form of exercise that may not 
come in as part of real work in the woods, 
The use of the saw—for a woman can 
hardly use an axe to advantage either of 
herself or of a tree—with the different 
positions required in sawing, according 
to the position of the trunk to be cut, 
brings into play almost every muscle of 
the body, one after another, in a fashion 
that no gymnasium can rival. Then the 
climbing, which is sometimes necessary, 
and always interesting! Often in run- 
ning a race with gravitation to see wheth- 
er you can get the trunk sufficiently 
sawed through before the weight of the 
wood, no longer supported by the life 
forces whose thread you have cut, shall 
bind the blade so that it cannot be moved, 
it is necessary to pull on the trunk with 
one arin while you saw with the other, 
and that isa very pretty and general exer- 
cise. Then the pushing and pulling and 
swaying, to induce the tree to topple over 
when it is impossible to saw any further, 
without rasping some neighboring trunk 
that must not be injured; the lifting and 
dragging away the prostrate tree, and 
even the stooping to pick up the twigs 
or small branches from the ground—all 
these motions, following in no regular or- 
der, and kept up for two or three hours 
in the shade and sunshine, will send you 
to the house full of exultation, while you 
hear in imagination the long sigh of plea- 
sure left behind, where a struggling yet 
never-despairing little Maple, choked by 
more unworthy growths for years, is re- 
joicing in its newly gained freedom, and 
spreading its leaves into the sunlight for 
which it has longed and towards which 
it has struggled. Perhaps some hard 
conditions in your own life may seem 
not quite so helpless; at any rate, will 
you be less patient and courageous than 
a tree?’ And so you may .take with you 
to your dressing-room fresh courage; for 
who knows how soon the great Forester 
may come in His own good time to your 
aid? Does He care less for you than you 
for your trees? 

I have always remembered the remark 
of a New York physician, that the best 
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exercise for children was the “fooling 
round” which they get in the country 
when left to their own desires, and I 
have thought of it many times as I lave 
fooled round all the morning under the 
fresh green shade, wishing that more par- 
ents would find the truth of his words. 
Many years ago when at the Normal 
School we were obliged to take just so 
much exercise every afternoon, and I 
did not like walking in the rain or stay- 
ing in the house, I timidly proffered an 
unheard-of request to the principal that I 
might be allowed to saw wood in the 
barn with the two big doors wide open, 
instead of trailing through the sloppy 
streets. There was no hesitation in 
granting the petition, much to my relief, 
and that winter I sawed all the wood 
that warmed our room, sometimes to the 
detriment of my skirt, but much to my 
comfort. Thus I was not quite ignorant 
of the art of sawing when, wooed by the 
cool shade and fascinated by the many 
trees that had grown for me or that I had 
planted, i ventured one day to do a little 
work among them, and found thereafter 
many pleasant hours’ labor in their com- 
pany. With a handsaw not much over 


fourteen inches long, and not too fine in 


teeth, a clipper to take off branches too 
high to be otherwise reached, a light lad- 
der easily carried, and once in a while 
the services of a man to complete the 
very high work, there is nothing to pre- 
vent a woman from clearing out her 
wood-lot, to her own exceeding advantage 
and that of its occupants. She will soon 
learn many things, and acquire the 
“know how,” which is as delightful to 
possess in one trade as in another. The 
qualities of different kinds of wood will 
be a field of interest for any healthy 
mind; even after the leaves have fallen, 
she will learn to know the dead wood 
from that which is alive though quies- 
cent, by the sound as she sways the 
branch or cuts with the saw, and she will 
recognize her old acquaintances in their 
nakedness by bark, shape, and manner 
of behavior; and all this is like being ad- 
mitted into the confidence of friends. 
She will make other acquaintances also, 
to be looked on as enemies, and will en- 
large her entomological knowledge in a 
way to give her much food for thought. 
For although “‘ insects injurious to vege- 
tation” have undoubtedly some rights, 
and trees seem to have been provided for 
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their food, yet, since a tree is fastened to 
its place, and therefore helpless, it would 
seem that it is entitled to help from with- 
out against the numerous army of worms 
and bugs, and that help you will be eager 
to render. And then, after all, one must 
be on the side either of the spider or of 
the fly; when it comes to that question, 
I stand by the spider, but in the case of 
trees, 1 am bound to aid them. In my 
experience, almost any well-constituted 
worm will eat what is set before him, and 
not trouble his conscience about it. I am 
surprised to find how many trees will be 
injured by one species of worm, and how 
many kinds of worms may be found on 
one tree. The “stick-worm” is one of 
the most interesting, because he seems al- 
ways to mimic the leaf-stalk of the tree 
upon which he is, so as to deceive even 
the elect. On the Woodbine he is gray 
with tiny brown markings, on the Purple 
Plum, purple, and on the Poplar, a deco- 
rous green. Moreover, he always on the 
least alarm stands out stiffly from the 
branch at the exact angle at which its 
leaves grow, so that sometimes you pick 
him for a stem from which the blade has 
been eaten. You may look for him along 
the edges of the leaf; and one thing which 
I respect him for is his thoroughness of 
work, for he leaves nothing but the midrib, 
which often you will take off supposing 
it to be the creature you are hunting for. 
There is one little white worm, however, 
that I have never so far met anywhere 
but on the leaves of the Sugar-Maple. 
He commences operations by pulling up 
together any two of the spreading ribs 
from the point where they fork by weav- 
ing innumerable silky threads across from 
one to the other, and then drawing these 
taut. Having thus finished his residence, 
he begins to keep house by feeding on the 
portion of leaf which constitutes his roof. 
From this he eats the green; and as he 
eats he forms around himself a hard black 
tunnel, in which he lives, increasing it in 
length and in size as he goes along. You 
will notice the leaf in its sewed-up con- 
dition, and pulling apart the threads, will 
find inside this black horn, sometimes 
more than two inches long and doubled 
upon itself, with its larger end open. If 
you take it out and break off its end, 
which you may do easily, for it is hard 
and granular, you will find nothing till 
you almost reach the closed end, for the 
creature backs at the slightest attack. But 
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at last, as you go on diminishing its length, 
he is forced to appear—a small white and 
remarkably active worm, wriggling out 
of his cover and attempting to fall to the 
ground as a means of escape. A prettier 
arrangement may be found also on the 
Sugar-Maple. A brown spot on the wide- 
open leaf attracts attention, and you find 
that it is a piece of another leaf, say a 
quarter of an inch in diameter, circular, 
and carefully stuck to the upper surface 
by its edges. If you detach it, underneath 
you will find another bit of leaf, precisely 
similar, except in size, and as carefully 
attached. Take this off, and a still small- 
er circle comes into view. You think of 
the nests of boxes which used to fascinate 
you in childhood, and go on; but the 
pieces are growing smaller, and as you 
lift the last tiny one, a very small and 
tidy -looking green worm squirms out 
from beneath his many blankets. There 
are two other green worms, differing 
greatly in size if not in glory from my 
little one of the blankets, for they are as 
large round as a pea-pod, and the only 
wonder is how they can hold on at all, 
they are so heavy. One is trimmed with 
many red and yellow brilliant spots, and 
the other with bunches of white bristles 
standing out all over him. Neither of 
them lacks powerful jaws, and they leave 
nothing behind them but the middle stem 
of the leaf. It is an impossibility to step 
on them for purposes of crushing, and 
cremation is in order as the only remedy. 
The prescription for them is ‘‘aclear fire, a 
clean hearth, and the rigor of the game,” 
more especially as they have the audacity 
to frequent the Cut-leaved Maple and the 
Chestnut. Many surprises will be in store 
for you as the work goes on. You cut 
off a young Poplar a few inches above the 
ground to find that the remnant of trunk 
left is really nothing but a neatly perfo- 
rated hole with traces of sawdust in it, 
surrounded by a few outer rings of wood. 
Saw six inches above the first cut and 
there is no hole. Cautiously sawing up 
the short piece which you hold into inch 
lengths, it will not be long before a dirty- 
looking brownish-hooded head will poke 
itself out of the upper opening, and a lit- 
tle pushing at the other will force from 
his privacy the fat white borer that is 
slowly making his way up the heart of 
the defenceless tree. It must be a curi- 
ous life this, in utter darkness and silence, 
working straight ahead and up in aright 





line. And imagine the horrified fear 
when the sound of the outside woodpeck- 
er makes its way in faint vibrations! 
There is no turning round and going back 
possible for the hermit. The oyster that 
hears the starfish boring into his shell 
may possibly tremble, and so relieve his 
nervous excitement, but trembling would 
be hardly possible to the borer, for his 
quarters are exactly the size of his body. 
Or cut off another Poplar close to the 
ground, and you will find a commodious 
chamber within the little trunk filled with 
scurrying black ants, who rush to carry 
their eggs to a place of safety. How did 
they get into that tree? It looked all right, 
and was cut only to make room for oth- 
ers. You may consider the ways of the 
anxious little creatures whose safe home 
you have spoiled, but you will hardly 
gain much accurate knowledge of them, 
for they are past finding out. You are 
continually impressed with the universal 
presence of busy animal life, and if the 
earth ‘‘rings hollow from below,” you 
will begin to suspect that you are warned 
not so much of the presence of the dead 
as of the living. 

Most worms prefer solitude at their 
meals, but I have found two kinds that 
seem to be gregarious and to enjoy lying 
down at their green table close side by 
side. Two kinds of green worms do this, 
one of them actually waving their tails 
in the air with seeming pleasure while 
the mouths are filling, and the other ly- 
ing snugly one against the other in a long 
row, heads all to the edge of the leaf. 
Currant-worms will feed together, but 
more after the manner of cows in a pas- 
ture, with superb indifference to each oth- 
er, but these worms actually seem to 
find pleasure in company. ‘There is a 
very small and dirty brown one of this 
kind that spoils the leaves of my Elms. 
Another, more disgusting still in color 
and fatness, eats the Poplar. 

The worms at least are honest, and do 
not mask their intentions, and for that I 
respect them, as also for the thorough- 
ness of their work. But I have become 
acquainted with a brown bug, a quarter of 
an inch long, of the Coleopterous family, 
whom I found one day on a young Lom- 
bardy Poplar, which was making very rap- 
id growth, and consequently was an object 
of peculiar attention. As I was looking 
out for creeping things only, I passed him 
over as of no account, and as having 
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merely rested on the leaf from a journey. 
He was very innocent-looking, very clean, 
and well groomed. Soon, however, I be- 
gan to discover many curious little places 
on the fresh green leaves, where every 
bite could be easily counted, little munch- 
ings out of the smooth covering, and I 
said, ‘‘An enemy hath done this.” It 
was not long, for I kept daily watch, be- 
fore I found out a decided synchronism 
between the rows of bites and my inno- 
cent friend the brown bug, and ever since 
there has been daily warfare against the 
treacherous foe, who loves to walk round 
the leaves near the edge on the upper sur- 
face, taking out rows of tiny morsels of 
the green covering as he goes. It wasa 
trifle discouraging to start with that he 
has wings while I have none, though, 
strangely, I have never seen him use 
them. I put him on a sheet of sticky fly- 
paper one morning to see if, finding his 
legs fettered, he would not make efforts 
to escape by his wings. But he was less 
intelligent than a fly, for instead of doing 
so he gave up in the most cowardly and 
spiritless manner, and did not try to move 
even his legs. Or possibly he was more 


intelligent, perceived at once that it was 
useless to try, and so restrained the re- 


mainder of wrath, and would condescend 
to give me no information. dncensed at 
this conduct, I guillotined him and put 
him under the microscope, forcibly open- 
ing his wing-cases, and unfolding thin, 
gauzy, but large and evidently sufficient 
wings. He looks much like a potato-bug 
without the stripes, and must be some re- 
lation of his, for the family traits are 
strong. His cut-off head lay motionless; 
but as to his body, he was, as the coun- 
try people say, ‘‘ suffering terribly with- 
out being conscious of it”; for it was in 
constant and measured motion, one leg 
continually stroking down the exposed 
wing, as if that were the cause of all his 
misfortune, while it was not that at all, 
but the quiet jaws, that had got him into 
trouble. When I first began to pick off 
these bugs it was easy, for they made no 
resistance, and no attempt at escape. I 
had only to take them between finger and 
thumb; for if not securely held they would 
just take up their legs and thus roll off 
the shiny leaf into the grass, where it 
was impossible to find them. But at the 
end of three weeks’ careful killing every 
morning those bugs had become so sus- 
picious of me that it was only necessary 
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for me to look steadfastly at one to have 
him tuck up his legs at once and roll off. 
I had observed under the microscope that 
they had very large eyes, but had not 
supposed them capable of detecting a fell 
intent. The fact, however, is as I have 
stated it, and after this the hunt became 
rather discouraging and somewhat uncan- 
ny. I had in old times found it disagree- 
able to be regarded with calm scrutiny by 
a mantis, but to know that these quarter- 
inch bugs were looking at me was even 
more trying. I have now come to the 
conclusion that the munchings on the 
leaves constitute to the bugs a kind of 
hieroglyphic alphabet, and that they leave 
thus warning of danger to those who shall] 
come after them. At any rate, the mark- 
ings are not unlike the demotie writing 
of the Egyptians. All this goes to prove 
that they are far superior in intelligence 
to flies, for I have never known a fly to 
get out of the way when looked at. I 
would rather have them eat a good clean 
piece of my leaves than disfigure them so, 
but what am I to do? They go on their 
own way, crawling up the stem instead 
of flying, and I think they may be the 
new bug invented for this year to balance 
the account with the new machines. 

On the way down the path made by 
the dragged brush I find lying helpless a 
poor little garter-snake injured in two or 
three places on his back by the twigs as 
they were dragged carelessly over him— 
so hurt that he makes no movement as I 
pick him up to examine. His little life 
is over, though the lidless eyes are as 
bright as ever; concussion of the spine is 
as fatal to him as to us, and hence a sort 
of pitiful sympathy is established between 
us. He does not eat leaves, so I have 
nothing but pity for him as he lies in my 
hands with only a faint quiver of the 
fleeing life—a life that knew volition and 
desire, that moved with intention. Whith- 
er is it going, and can it die? The little 
red forked tongue is still flexile, though 
the jaws are set. It seems a pity, for he 
was taking an innocent walk when the 
sharp brush struck him. Or I come sud- 
denly upon a forsaken birds’ nest jauntily 
swung from the horizontally projecting 
small poplar branches at some distance 
from their crotch, built outside of straw 
and torn-off strips of Yellow-Birch bark, 
and lined inside thick with picked-up 
needles of the Hemlock. Or still another 
in the same situation, but with a lining 
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of straws, which must have been searched 
for in front of the barn. So much for 
chance acquaintances that I meet among 
my trees. 

Less than twenty years ago, where my 
hanging wood now climbs high with great 
Canoe Birches and overtopping Cherries, 
and reaches out in Maples and Elms, there 
was an open slope of ploughed land ly- 
ing in the furrow. It seems incredible 
as I work in it. Below, where the ground 
is soft with springs, lies my Alder grove. 
That was not in existence eight years ago. 
If the Alder has a chance to spread its 
branches, it will grow into a large bushy 
tree; but if, as in this place, the stems 
spring close together, it grows steadily 
upward, seeking for light, its lower branch- 
es all dying as it goes. It is a pretty 
thing to go into an Alder clump like this 
and clear off all these dead twigs. A 
touch is sufficient to make them fall, with 
a delicate clinking sound like the break- 
ing of slender glass rods, or more like 
brittle sugar candy. Let them lie where 
they fall; they make an excellent dry 
carpet for the feet as you step round 
among the trunks breaking the dry sticks, 
your mind full of the old ballad of Goody 
Blake and Harry Gill: 

“The moon was full and shining clearly; 

Stick after stick did Goody pull; 
He stood behind a rick of barley 
Till she had filled her apron full.” 


And then the catastrophe: 


“Then Goody, who had nothing said, 
Her bundle from her lap let fall; 
And kneeling on the sticks, she prayed 
To God, who is the Judge of ali; 
She prayed, her withered hands uprearing, 
While Harry held her by the arm: 
God, who art never out of hearing”.... 


But we all know the old ballad, only it 
lies lost in our memory, hidden under a 
heap of less worthy things since we have 
grown, and I thank the Alder twigs for 
calling it up word by word, till I said it 
over and over to myself as I worked on 
the ‘‘ Cathedral.” For when the dead 
twigs were all cleared away, hundreds of 
pillars rose straight up to where, high 
overhead, the green roof let in changing 
flecks of sunlight, and it seemed like Se- 
ville. On any hot day you can lie down 
there at full length on a carriage blanket, 
looking up; the wind stirs, and every 
straight tall shaft rocks with it in a slum- 
berous motion, while through the chan- 
ging spaces of the swaying green roof 


brilliantly illuminated openings show the 
crystal blue of the sky. It is very good 
to be there then, and when you have had 
your fill of it you can walk between the 
pillars up the nave to where the largest 
Alder of them all, free near the head of 
the bank to spread itself out, stands like 
a great organ. I remember that in my 
childhood’s geographies one-third of a 
page was occupied with a picture of a 
Banyan-tree. We used to look at it with 
wonder, and a suppressed wish that our 
lot had not been cast in a country where 
only commonplace things grew. But it 
is not only the foreign Banyan that has 
the trick of growing into a grove; for my 
big Alder, reaching out its lowest branch- 
es to touch the top of the bank, roots 
them there, and sends up a shoot with 
roots at every place where the branch 
has touched the moist earth, to grow into 
a new tree, making a Banyan grove for 
me, and finally, after so many years, re- 
lieving me of the carefully suppressed 
childish doubt as to the impartiality of 
the Creator. 

I know an Alder is not an Osier, and 
yet the two are inseparably connected in 
my imagination, which fact will account 
for the words floating in my mind: 

“Sabrina fair, 
Listen where thou art sitting, 
Under the glassy, cool, translucent wave, 
In twisted braids of lilies knitting 
The loose tress of thy amber-dropping hair.” 


All this rings through my head because 
the answer is, 
“By the rushy fringed bank, 
Where grows the Willow and the Osier dank, 
My sliding chariot stays, 
Thick-set with agate and the azure sheen 
Of turkis blue and emerald green 
That in the channel strays.” 


Of Willows the name is legion. The 
poorest kind of all, with its rough un- 
sightly leaves and its dull ragged bark, 
grows cheerfully on in spite of worms 
that infest it, perhaps doing its part in 
mellowing the soil for something of more 
value, then struggling vainly afterwards 
with the Birches and fate. It stands no 
chance with the hard - wood trees, tliat 
drive their roots far off and down, taking 
all the sustenance there is,and by their 
more athletic growth soon overtopping 
the Willows, whose dead stems are left be- 
low to choke up the wood. One can 
hardly cut out too many of these, unless, 
indeed, she be planning for a screen, in 
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which case they may be left till something 
better shall grow. No one speaks a good 
word for them, and I have often thought 
that in the chorus of general disapproba- 
tion the scrubby Willow may perhaps 
be grateful even to the green worms that 
deprive it of leaves, saying softly to itself, 
as it suffers, ‘‘ Well, at any rate, it is good 
of the worms to like me a little, though it 
be only to hurt.” The shiny-leaved Wil- 
low is even pretty, growing as it does 
along the sides of the rivers, and at least 
looking clean. By the lines of Willow 
and Alder crossing the meadow you trace 
from afar the course of the brooks that 
“make a sudden sally, 
And sparkle out amid the fern, 
To bicker down the valley.” 


I should also at their signal begin to 
repeat, 
“A full-fed river, winding slow 
By herds upon an endless plain; 
The ragged rims of thunder brooding low, 
With shadow-streaks of rain,” 


only that at present the rivers are full- 
fed with sawdust from the steam-mills, 
and that rather chokes the impulse. As 
for my Weeping-Willow, it is an immi- 
grant; but having been relieved of the 
no 


impetuous alder- bushes, that paid 
more attention to it than if it had not 
been a stranger, it is taking on beautiful 
lines and weeping to its heart’s content. 
Strange to say, when it was crowded and 
persecuted it stopped weeping, and tried 
with every one of its pendulous branches 


to struggle up. Nota bad lesson perhaps 
for those who are accustomed to find 
sermons in trees as well as in stones. 

I saw ruthlessly at the Willows that 
obstruct my Birches, getting slapped and 
snapped at viciously as I pull out the 
tortuous branches from their place; for 
the Birches are an aristocratic family in 
the best sense of the word, and accept 
graciously all the help that I give them 
towards air and sunlight. Some bota- 
nists are unable to distinguish the Black 
from the Yellow Birch; I confess to a 
strong sympathy with them, and after 
much acquaintance I have come to the 
conclusion that of the two I have only 
the Yellow. It is of the shredded bark 
of this tree that the birds are so fond for 
nest-trimming, and the aromatic odor 
that it gives out, not only to taste in its 
tender young buds and leaf - stalks, but 
also from its old bark in the well-grown 
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trunks as the saw cuts, makes it very 
pleasant to deal with. 
“So does the fragrant Sandal bow 
In meek forgiveness to its doom, 
And o’er the axe, at every blow, 
Sheds in abundance rich perfume.’ 


Thus ran the verse of the old hymn in 
my thought as I worked over and among 
them. The first verse is good too, com 
ing up afterwards word by word from 
dim depths of memory: 
“Forgive thy foes, nor that alone, 
Their evil deeds with good repay ; 
Fill those with joy who leave thee none, 
And kiss the hand upraised to slay.” 

This Birch sends out its lower branch- 
es horizontally, reaching far in every di- 
rection, and bearing up its leaves as the 
dogwood does, like the outstretched hands 
of the Adorante. One distinguishing 
trait of these high-bred trees is their su- 
perb disdain for anything that is outworn. 
You may almost know a Birch by the way 
in which it gives up its dead branches at 
the least pressure, letting go of them close 
to the trunk with a clean cleavage. It uses 
them till it has done with them, and then 
gives them up with no regret. The trunk 
of a young Yellow Birch is not very unlike 
that of the Wild Red Cherry, but you can 
tell them apart without looking, by the 
foolish persistency with which the Cherry 
holds to its dead branches. It is as if the 
Birch said, ‘‘ Oh, I can make plenty more, 
and better than those!” while the plebeian 
Cherry fears to let anything go, because 
it may once have been of value. This 
would be one reason why I should like 
the Birch, even were it not so very beau- 
tiful. But if the Yellow Birch is so at- 
tractive, what shall be said of the Canoe 
or Paper Birch, growing in companies of 
two or three, shooting skyward like a 
great white rocket, discarding its lower 
branches as it goes, and spreading itself 
out fifty feet overhead in clouds of fea- 
thery foliage? It goes high and free, as 
if it wanted to give all the smaller trees 
near it a chance for their own lives. 
When it is young, on its trunk, and al- 
ways on its smaller branches, it carries a 
finely marked brown bark; but when it 
puts on its toga virilis of white, it is one 
of the most beautiful things that can be 
imagined or loved. You will not need 
to do much for that tree but to admire 
it, for it can take care of itself superbly. 
The smaller White Birch is not so com- 
mon and not so impressive, its trunk noi 
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so charming; but it is always clean, and 
its sharply pointed, finely cut leaves, with 
their glandular spots, entitle it to the 
praise which I think Bryant gives it, of 
being the ‘lady of the woods.” My Pur- 
ple Birches are exotics, and have had to 
struggle with the climate, but are now 
growing fine and tall, and as they were 
set out with plenty of space around them, 
have needed almost no care. 

For the Wild-Cherry I can say nothing 
but praise of its red-bronze bark and the 
way in which it climbs high, but further 
than that, it is a most exasperating tree. 
It will not let go of its multitude of dead 
branches, and a tall ladder and much 
work with the clipper are needed for 
the tree that must not be at once wholly 
condemned for the sake of other and bet- 
ter things. It grows fast, and does not 
take the pains to strike its roots deep, in 
some cases actually running them over 
the ground and sending up shoots at every 
node, and consequently it does not make 
good wood, nor can it count upon long 
life even if let severely alone. How of- 
ten, as I have looked up to its feathery 
top plumage, have I addressed to it the 
Trenchant words, 

“ Bear highly as thou wilt thy branches in the air, 

But that thy roots shall strike as deep in earth, 

take care”! 

The Cherry -trees persist in their own 
way, however, in spite of all my advice, 
and I persist in wisely cutting down most 
of them. As to those that are spared for 
the sake of their plumy foliage, high over 
most of the other trees, each one costs an 
hour of hard labor in cutting off dead 
branches with the clipper, and in clear- 
ing away afterwards from the ground the 
crooked and tangled mass of them into 
which I descend when I come down from 
the ladder, and which, branching at the 
most impossible angles, snap at me in 
face and eyes as I try to arrange them 
into something that can by courtesy be 
called a pile. It is as if they wanted to 
revenge themselves on me for my dis- 
paraging remarks, the smallness of the 
revenge being another proof of their low 
breeding. Thus most of my Wild-Cher- 
ries have been reduced to ignominious 
stumps. The banches of transparent gum 
on the trunk recall childhood’s days, and 
are not unpleasant to the taste even now, 
while the prussic-acid odor, as the saw 
cuts its way through the trunk, is very 
penetrating. I wish there were any per- 


suasion I could bring to bear on the field- 
mice, who destroy my young Maples by 
carefully gnawing off the sweet bark all 
around the trunk, to partake of Cherry 
bark instead. Prussie acid kills swiftly, 
and without much pain, I think, and it 
does seem too cruel to the tree which, 
asleep all the long winter, and joyfully 
awaking in the spring, makes ready to 
put forth its leaves only to discover that 
it is dead, and that the birds will no more 
build nests and sing among its branches. 
The field-mice are charming creatures; 
when they get into the house by mistake 
in the summer and are caught, I let them 
out again, rejoicing to see them leap 
away; but they might find some other 
food, it seems to me, than Sugar- Maple 
bark! Saw on the upper side of the 
Cherry trunk, if possible, so that gravita- 
tion may aid in the fall. I know no 
more pleasing sound, when I have been 
at work long on one of the six or seven 
inch trunks, and have been obliged to stop 
several times, out of breath, and aching 
as to arms, than to hear the first sharp 
crack of fibres which announces that not 
much more personal labor will be needed, 
but that the great forces of nature are 
taking hold to throw itdown. The com- 
parison may seem ridiculous, but I think 
I never heard that first crack without 
thinking, 
“As falls on Mount Avernus 

A thunder-smitten oak, 
Far o’er the crashing forest 

The giant arms lie spread, 
And the pale augurs, muttering low, 

Gaze on the blasted head.” 


The augurs have other business than 
to mutter in my wood; they have to see 
to it that the tall crashing Cherry, as it 
goes down, shall do no harm to the little 
Maples and Poplars, to say nothing of 
the Elms and Birches that may happen 
to be in the vicinity. 

Of Poplars there are many varieties. 
At a distance the bark might be easily 
mistaken for that of a Maple, but the bark 
of the former has a bloom on it and a 
velvety feel that the clean Maple knows 
nothing of. The color of both is like the 
old weather-worn fences that still close in 
some of the fields—a sort of blue-gray. 
They are fast growers, and thus do not 
make very good wood. That they quiver 
with the wind when other trees are still 
is due to the fact of the flatness of the 
stem where it joins the leaf, giving the 
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slightest zephyr a hold, like ships with 
their sails widespread fora calm. As far 
as the eye can determine, they, the Ma- 
ples and the Willows, spring often from 
one and the same seed, for they grow so 
closely together that it seems as if no 
other fact could account for it. They 
are pretty in clumps for a screen, and 
they try to imitate White Birch leaves, 
but in this they do not succeed. The 
Balm of Gilead, with its strong odor, is 
one of them, as also the tall and straight- 
ly folded Lombardy, formerly so much a 
favorite in Europe. But my Lombardy 
Poplars, of course, are exotics, though 
they take kindly to the soil, and are the 
wonder of the farmers for their rapid 
growth. They do not care to dig deep 
with their roots, but go trailing them in- 
credible distances, just under the surface, 
sending up shoot after shoot. I have a 
little one that has grown eight feet high 
in two years, and still keeps on. They 
are very pretty to stand, like Frederick 
William’s tall grenadier guards, sentinels 
at the side of the entrance gates, where I 
have put them. 

Trees that command respect and must 
be saved, whatever else is sacrificed, are 


the Ash, “for nothing ill,” with its cur- 
dled bark, its wood fine-grained and elas- 
tic, and the Elm, which, if it have room, 
is sure to grow on steadily into a sheaf of 


drooping, well-furnished boughs. The 
Linden grows freely, with enormous 
leaves and a clean smooth bark of two 
shades of gray. It will not let go of its 
little twigs, even though they be dead, 
and they must be sawed or cut. I fail to 
see why Birch twigs should have gained 
such a reputation as a corrector. If the 
rod is to be applied to the fod’s back, I 
should recommend strongly that it be cut 
from the Red Cherry or the Linden. Be- 
cause I have so many Maples, I cut them 
sometimes for the sake of a promising 
Linden, though it grieves me to do so; for 
the Maple, of whatever variety, is per- 
haps the most human and individual of 
trees. Spenser gives it the character of 
being ‘‘seeldom inward sound,” but he 
had never seen- our American forests. 
Those who know the Sugar-Maple only as 
an ornamental shade tree for lawns would 
hardly recognize it in its native woods, 
where it goes up a hundred feet high, 
immense and straight, with no boughs to 
its rough trunk for the height of, say, 
forty feet or more. These giants are 
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specimens of the ‘‘survival of the fittest,” 
pushing right on through the rivals on 
each side up to the light, casting off all 
lower boughs in their sure purpose to 
reach it, and finally, as they wax strong- 
er and stronger, sending vast roots so far 
in search of food as to kill out all sur- 
rounding growths. Even the little sap- 
lings make hard wood, difficult to saw, 
fine-grained, and beautifully white, and 
the large trees yield the curly maple, 
so dear to the furniture manufacturer. 
When young, the Maple is a little obsti- 
nate and bigoted about letting go of its 
outworn branches, but in every other re- 
spect it is a delight, with its strongly 
built, smooth, cool leaves, individually 
beautiful, and the great masses of them 
with which it clothes its gray branches, 
giving wonderful depths of shade for the 
artist. There is no small job that pays 
better than trimming uv a young Sugar- 
Maple. The cutting off of the lower 
branches transforms it from a bush to a 
tree at once, and it has such an air of 
being grateful that it is a pleasure; it is 
like a little boy who, relieved of his skirts, 
has been allowed to put on trousers, and 
takes on much the same air that he does 
of sudden importance. 

The Rock- Maple does not grow to a 
great size, but yields the bird's-eye maple- 
wood. The leaf is more succulent and 
of a more graceful shape, though not so 
strong. Then comes the Moosewood for 
another variety, with its exquisite bark, 
smooth as satin even on trees of consider- 
able size, and marked with green Java- 
nese figures on a dark gray ground, so 
pleasing that I have done such a thing 
as to cut down twenty Sugar- Maple 
shoots to give one Moosewood room and 
breathing-space. This was a great tribute 
paid to it, and I hope that the tree will 
reimburse me for the sacrifice by excel- 
lent growth in the future. It has a large, 
only three-lobed leaf, but the unmistak- 
able maple character. Neither the White 
Maple nor the Cut-leaved variety grows 
in my woods, though of the latter I have 
many fine examples, imported, but evi- 
dently at home, and very happy. As to 
my Beeches, they remind me of the trav- 
eller who complained that ‘‘the streets 
were so broad and the lanes were so nar- 
row,” for they are all either too big or 
too little for me to do anything with 
them. The former, from the individual 
leaves with their exquisite texture and 
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the rightly drawn lines of their ribs, to 
what Thoreau calls their ‘‘clean bole and 
well-turned instep,” are a delight to look 
at, and I would sit under them for hours if 
it were not for the multitude of tender 
seedlings which would be crushed by the 
pressure. They grow luxuriantly where 
they choose, but are apt to resent to the 
death attempts to transplant them. 

The wonderful vitality of most trees 
is shown in one corner of my hanging 
wood, into which the merciless wood- 
cutters were turned loose some ten years 
ago to cut down everything close to the 
ground. That corner is now full of 
crowding clumps of young trees fifteen 
and twenty feet high, growing thick 
in circles round the old stumps, and 
drawing their abundant life from the old 
roots. The lithe trunks of the smaller 
ones crowd and push, winding round 
among each other like snakes, and many 
of them must be cut to give a chance to 
the rest. This is not only the case with 
the Willow, Linden, and Poplar, where 
one might have expected such a result, 
but Maples, Birches, and even Elms are 
growing there in the same wanton way. 
Pine, Hemlock, Fir, and Spruce I find 
among them, but choked down generally 
by the harder trees, with which it is no 
use for them to try to struggle. Some- 
times I give them room, but oftenest have 
to confine my efforts to taking off their 
dead and ragged boughs, to make them 
feel a little respectable. 

Among all the masses of other trees 
the Wild Apple with its thorny boughs 
thrusts itself heavy with fruit, and my 
Butternuts grow well at the top of ‘‘ the 
dreadful hollow behind the little wood.” 
These two can take care of themselves, 
which they do in a very viragoish way; 
so also what is known here as the Green 
Osier—I fancy a species of Dogwood, for 
it carries its boughs in much the same 
way, and the leaves resemble it. The 
Mountain-Ash—not an Ash, however, but 
a Rose—needs the many shoots to be cut 
that spring from the root if we are ever 
to be able to sing to it, 

“Thy leaves are aye the first of Spring, thy flow- 
ers the Simmer’s pride, 

There is na sic a bonnie tree in a’ the coun- 

try’s side, 
O Rowan-tree !” 
If I add to the friends already mentioned 
the Larch, growing luxuriantly, the 
Mountain-Maple bush, the Choke-Cherry, 


the Wild Black Cherry, and the Lever- 
wood, with its hoplike seeds, my list 
will not compare unfavorably as to num- 
ber with that of Chaucer: 


“The bilder ook, and eek the hardy asshe; 
The piler elm, the cofre unto careyne; 
The boxtree piper, holm to whippes lasshe; 
The sayling firr; the cipres, deth to pleyne; 
‘The sheter ew; the asp for shaftes pleyne; 
The olyve of pees, and eek the drunken vyne, 
The victor palm, the laurer to devyne.” 


Or even with Spenser’s imitation, so often 
criticised by English writers as unreason- 
ably numerous: 


“The sayling Pine; the Cedar proud and tall; 

The vine-propp Elme; the Poplar never dry; 
The builder Oake, sole king of forrests all; 
The Aspine good for staves; the Cypresse fu- 

nerall ; 

The Laurell, meed of mightie Conquerours 
And Poets sage; the Firre that weepeth still ; 
The Eugh obedient to the benders will; 

The Birch for shaftes; the Sallow for the mill; 
The Mirrhe, sweete bleeding in the bitter wound; 

The warlike Beech; the Ash, for nothing ill; 
The fruitful Olive, and the Platane round; 

The carver Holme; the Maple, seeldom inward 
sound.” 


And yet my friends who did not know a 
Chestnut when they saw it remarked on 
the little variety of the trees in this re- 
gion! No wonder, for the Rule of Three 
and the Integral Calculus must appear 
not unlike to those who recognize neither, 

It must be confessed that Henry 
Vaughan’s angels, who 

“familiarly confer 
Beneath the oak and juniper,” 


might find difficulty here, for there are 
no Junipers, and in the whole large 
township only four Oaks, of which I own 
three, and@ am fearful that they are too 
small for the convenience of any angels. 
But their leaves are already quite as im- 
mense as those of the largest ‘‘ monarchs 
of the forest”; and as for trunk and 
branches, they will have them to match 
in a hundred years more, for which I 
make no question that the angels can 
wait. On the south and west edges of 
the hanging wood my Clematis plunges 
wild in fountains and cataracts with its 
white blossoms and feathery, tufted seeds, 
binding together the tops of the waist- 
deep ferns, making long wreaths with the 
Golden-Rod, so strong and tangled that 
one might lean back upon its ropy stems 
without being allowed to fall, and finally 
ending its wild chase by rushing up the 
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rough trunk of a solitary Lombardy Pop- 
lar, and embracing it for more than half 
its height with arms full of green leaves 
and hanging sprays. Beyond, looking 
out over its ocean of blossoms, blue moun- 
tains bound the whole horizon. 

Away up in my big forest, above the 
hanging wood in which I have been find- 
ing so much pleasure and profit, where, I 
am afraid, more vigorous arms and other 
implements than saw and clipper will 
be needed, there where the great maples 
stand and the beeches spread their strong 
arms, I think there is the most beautiful 
thing I have seen this summer. It is a 
massive beech trunk, cut off say four feet 
from the ground, which stands firm, lean- 
ing to the south, clasping the earth by six 
mighty roots. Green mosses, soft and 
velvety, cover it on the north side to the 
height of three feet, and the chips of 
fine wood that flew from it when it was 
cut lie still undecayed at its side. It was 
not of those old trees which, having no 
life but in their heads, like some old peo- 
ple, die wholly at the stroke of the axe; 
for when the great top fell and was car- 
ried away, the old stump was alive in its 
heart, and when spring surged in its roots 
it put forth leaves with a superb abandon 
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all around its top from beneath the rough 
outer bark—leaves not like those of the 
usual Beech, quite straight and exquisitely 
proper in vein and color, but a riot of 
light and succulent greenery, crisp and 
curling like lettuce, a great circle of them, 
like a woven wreath laid on the sloping 
top of the pedestal by some reverent hand 
to greet every day the summer sun as he 
swings across the meridian. 

I think of it and of my friendly trees in 
the winter nights when the snow lies deep, 
printed in every direction by myriads 
of little feet, and the frosty moon shines 
clear. In the silence there is a sudden 
sound as some one of the birch branches 
that I left unwittingly in the maze of 
tossing foliage drops sharply to the earth 
with a muffled sound. Then I am almost 
inclined to forgive the field-mice for their 
gnawing; but not quite. In the world of 
four dimensions pictures have three di- 
mensions, and are therefore what we call 
solids. I think the trees may be pic- 
tures of the different thoughts of God. 
If, like King David, we would “‘ find out 
a place for the temple of the Lord,” still 
comes to mind the answering verse of 
the psalm, ‘‘ Lo, we heard of the same at 
Ephrata, and found it in the wood.” 


MARKS. 
BY GEORGE EDGAR MONTGOMERY. 


T may be there are forms of human life 
Upon old continents of shrouded stars; 

It may be there are men grown mad with strife 
Among the fields and woods and hills of Mars. 


Some day, perhaps, we shall look on the face 
Of one who dwells within that sister sphere, 

And wonder if his soul has sweeter grace 
Than any soul of ours that sorrows here; 


If he has loved, as we may love, in vain; 
If he has striven in cruel coils of hate; 
If loss with him has been the end of gain; 
If he has learned to live—and learned toe late. 


Yet it may be that this new brother dwells 
In ways more gentle than terrestrial ways, 

That night brings peace to him and haleyon spells, 
That dawns are harbingers of golden days; 


And it may be that he is patient, brave, 
Fraternal yet forgiving, strong yet meek, 
And that his world is like the dream we crave, 

Like some utopia we divinely seek. 
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BY OCTAVE THANET. 


MOS WICKLIFF little suspected him- 
tA self riding, that sunny afternoon, 
towards the ghastliest adventure of an 
adventurous life. Nevertheless, he was 
ill at ease. His horse was too light for 
his big muscles and his six feet two of 
bone. Being a merciful man to beasts, 
he could not ride beyond a jog-trot, and 
his soul was fretted by the delay. He 
cast a scowl down the dejected neck of 
the pony to its mournful, mismated ears, 
and from thence back at his own long 
legs, which nearly scraped the ground. 
‘**Oh Lord! ain’t Ia mark on this horse!” 
he groaned. ‘*‘ We could make money in 
a circus!’ With a gurgle of disgust he 
looked about him at the glaring blue sky, 
at the measureless, melancholy sweep of 
purple and dun prairie. 

‘* Well, give me Iowa!” said Amos. 

For a long while he rode in silence, but 
his thoughts were distinct enough for 
words. ‘‘ What an amusing little seamp 
it was!”—thus they ran—‘'I believe he 
could mimic anything on earth. He used 
to give a cat and puppy fighting that I 
laughed myself nearly into a fit over. 
When I think of that I hate this job. 
Now why? You never saw the fellow to 
speak to him more than twice. Duty, 
Amos, duty. But if he is as decent as 


he’s got the name of being here, it’s 
rough— Hullo! River? Trees?” The 


river might be no more than the lighten- 
ing rim of the horizon behind the foliage, 
but there was no mistake about the trees; 
and when Wickliff turned the field-glass, 
which he habitually carried, on them he 
could make out not only the river and 
the willows, but the wails of a cabin and 
the lovely undulations of a green field of 
corn. Half an hour’s riding brought him 
to the house and a humble little garden 
of sweet- pease and hollyhocks. Amos 
groaned. ‘‘How cursed decent it all 
looks! And flowers, too! I have no 
doubt that his wife’s a nice woman, and 
the baby has a clean face. Everything 
certainly does combine to ball me up 
on this job! There she is; and she’s 
nice!” 

A woman in a clean print gown, with 
a child pulling at her skirt, had run 
to the gate. She looked young. Her 


freckled face was not exactly pretty, but 
there was something engaging in the flash 
of her white teeth and her soft, black- 
lashed, dark eyes. She held the gate 
wide open, with the hospitality of the 
West. ‘‘Won't you ‘light, stranger ?” 
she called. 

‘*I’m bound for here,” replied Amos, 
telling his prepared tale glibly. ‘This 
is Mr. Brown’s, the photographer’s, ain't 
ii? I want him to come to the settle- 
ment with me and take me standing on a 
deer.” 

‘Yes, sir.” The woman spoke in mel- 
low Southern accents, and she began to 
look interested, as suspecting a romance 
under this vainglory. ‘* Yes, sir. Deer 
you shot, I reckon. Il send Johnny D. 
for him. Oh, Johnny D.!” 

A lath of a boy of ten, with sun- 
burnt white hair and bright eyes, vault- 
ed over a fence and ran to her, receiving 
her directions to go find uncle after he 
had cared for the gentleman's horse. 

‘Your nephew, madam?” said Amos, 
as the lad’s bare soles twinkled in the 
air. 

‘* Well, no, sir, not born nephew,” she 
said, smiling; ‘‘ he’s a little neighbor boy. 
His folks live three miles further down 
the river; but I reckon we all think jest 
as much of him as if he was our born kin. 
Won't you come in, sir?” 

By this time she had passed under the 
luxuriant arbor of honeysuckle that 
shaded the porch, and she threw wide the 
door. The room was large. It was very 
tidy. The furniture was of the sort that 
can be easily transported where railways 
have to be pieced out with mule trails. 
But it was hardly the ordinary pioneer 
cabin. Not because there was a sewing- 
machine in one corner, for the sewing- 
machine follows hard on the heels of the 
plough; perhaps because of the white 
curtains at the two windows (curtains 
darned and worn thin by washing, tied 
back with ribbons faded by the same min- 
istry of neatness), or the square of pretty 
though cheap carpet on the floor, or the 
magazines and the bunch of sweet-pease 
on the table, but most because of the mul- 
titude of photographs on the clumsy walls. 
They were on cards, all of the same size 
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(not more than 8 by 10 inches), protected 
by glass, and framed in mossy twigs. 
Some of the pictures were scenes of the 
country, many of them bits of landscape 
near the house, all chosen with a marvel- 
lous elimination of the usual grotesque 
freaks of the camera, and with such an 
unerring eye for subject and for light 
and shade that the artist’s visions of the 
flat, commonplace country were not only 
picturesque but poetic. In the prints 
also were an extraordinary richness and 
range of tone. It did not seem possible 
that mere black and white could give 
such an effect of brilliancy and depth of 
color. An artist over this obscure pho- 
tographer’s workmanship might feel a 
thrill like that which crinkles a flower- 
lover’s nerves when he sees a mass of 
azaleas in fresh bloom. 

Amos was not an artist, but he had a 
camera at home, and he gave a gulp of 


admiration. ‘‘ Well, he is great!” he 
sighed. ‘‘That beats any photographic 


work I ever saw.” 

The wife’s eyes were luminous. ‘‘ Ain’t 
he!’ said she. ‘‘ It ‘most seems wicked for 
him to be farming when he can do things 
like that—” 

‘“Why does he farm?” 

“Tt’s his health. He caynt stand the 
climate East.” 

‘You are from the South yourself, I 
take it?” 

‘* Yes, sir, Arkansas, though I don’t see 
how ever you guessed it. I met Mist’ 
Brown there, down in old Lawrence. I 
was teaching school then, and went to 
have my picture taken in his wagon. 
Went with my father, and he was so plea- 
sant and polite to paw I liked him from 
the start. He nursed paw during his last 
sickness. Then we were married and 
came out here— You're looking at that 
picture of little Davy at the well? I 
like that the best of all the ten, his lit- 
tle dress looks so cute, and he has such 
a sweet smile; and it’s the only one has 
his hair smooth. I tell Mist’ Brown I 
do believe he musses that child’s hair 
himself —” 

‘* Papa make Baby’s hair pitty for pic- 
ture!” cried the child, delighted to have 
understood some of the conversation. 

‘“* He’s a very pretty boy,” said Amos. 
‘°Fraid to come to me, young feller?” 

But the child saw too few to be shy, 
and happily perched himself on the tall 
man’s shoulder, while he studied the pic- 
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tures. The mother appeared as often as 
the child. 

‘*He’s got her at the best every time,” 
mused the observer; ‘‘best side of her 
face, best light on her nose. Never miss- 
es. That's the way a man looks at his 
girl; always twists his eyes a little so as 
to get the best view. Plainly she’s in 
love with him, and looks remarkably like 
he was in love with her, d him !” 
Then, with great civility, he asked Mrs. 
Brown what developer her husband used, 
and listened attentively, while she show- 
ed him the tiny dark room leading out of 
the apartment, and exhibited the meagre 
stock of drugs. 

‘*T keep them up high and locked up 
in that cupboard with the key on top, for 
fear Baby might git at them,” she explain- 
ed. She evidently thought them a rare 
and creditable collection. ‘‘I ain’t a bit 
afraid of Johnny D.; he’s sensible, and 
besides, he minds every word Mist’ Brown 
tells him. He sets tle world by Mist’ 
Brown; always has ever since the day 
Mist’ Brown saved him from drowning in 
the eddy.” 

‘* How was that?” 

‘* Why, you see, he was out fishing, and 
climbed out on a log and slipped some- 
way. It's about two miles further down 
the river, between his parents’ farm and 
ours; and by a God’s mercy we were rid- 
ing by, Dave and the baby and I—the 
baby wasn't out of long-clothes then— 
and we heard the scream. Dave jumped 
out and ran, peeling his clothes as he ran. 
I only waited to throw the weight out of 
the wagon to hold the horses, and ran af- 
ter him. I could see him plain in the 
water. Oh, it surely was a dreadful sight! 
I dream of it nights sometimes yet; and 
he’s there in the water, with his wet hair 
streaming over his eyes, and his eyes 
sticking out,and his lips blue, fighting the 
current with one hand, and drifting off, 
off, inch by inch, all the time. And I 
wake up with the same longing on me to 
cry out,‘ Let the boy go! Swim! Swim!” 

** Well, did you cry that?” says Amos. 

“Oh, no, sir. I went in to him. I 
pushed a log along and climbed out on it 
and held out a branch to him, and some- 
way we all got ashore—” . 

‘* What did you do with the baby?” 

‘*T was fixing to lay him down in a 
soft spot when I saw a man was on the 
bank. He was jumping up and down 
and yelling: ‘I caynt swim a stroke! I 
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caynt swim a stroke!’ ‘Then you hold 
the baby,’ says I; and I dumped poor 
Davy into his arms. When we got the 
boy up the bank he looked plumb dead; 
but Dave said: ‘He ain’t dead! He caynt 
be dead! I won't have him dead!’ wild 
like, and began rubbing him. I ran to 
the man. If you please, there that un- 
fortunate man was, in the same place, 
holding Baby as far away from him as he 
could get, as if he was a dynamite bomb 
that might go off at any minute. ‘Give 
me your pipe,’ says I. ‘ You will have to 
fish it out of my pocket yourself,’ says 
he; ‘I don’t dast loose a hand from this 
here baby!’ And he did look funny! But 
you may imagine I didn’t notice that 
then. I ran back quick’s I could, and 
we rubbed that boy and worked his arms 
and, you may say, blowed the breath of 
life into him. We worked more’n a hour 
—that poor man holding the baby the 
enduring time: I reckon his arms were 
stiff’s ours!—and I'd have given him up: 
it seemed awful to be rumpling up a corpse 
that way. But Dave, he only set his teeth 
and cried, ‘ Keep on, I will save him!’” 

** And you did save him?” 

** He did,” flashed the wife; ‘‘ he’d be in 
his grave but for Dave. Id given him 
up. And his mother knows it. And she 
said that if that child was not named 
Johnny ayfter his paw, she’d name him 
David ayfter Mist’ Brown; but seeing he 
was named, she’d do next best, give him 
David fora middle. And as calling him 
Johnny David seemed too long, they al- 
ways call him Johnny D. But won’t you 
rest your hat on the bed and sit down, 
Mister—” 

‘* Wickliff,” finished Amos; but he add- 
ed no information regarding his dwell- 
ing-place or his walk in life, and, being 
a Southerner, she did not ask it. By this 
time she was getting supper ready for 
the guest. Amos was sure she was a good 
cook the instant his glance lighted on her 
snowy and shapely rolls. He perceived 
that he was to have a much daintier meal 
than he had ever had before in the ‘* Na- 
tion,” yet he frowned at the wall. All 
the innocent, laborious, happy existence 
of the pair was clear to him as she talked, 
pleased with so good a listener. The dom- 
inant impression which her unconscious 
confidences made on him was her con- 
tent. ; 

‘*T reckon I am a natural-born farm- 
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er,” she laughed. ‘‘I fairly crave to 


make things grow, and I love the very 
smell of the earth and the grass. It’s 
beautiful out here.” 

‘* But aren’t you ever lonesome?” 

‘Why, we've lots of neighbors, and 
they’re all such nice folks. The Robys are 
awful kind people, and only four miles, 
and the Atwilis are only three, on the 
other side. And then the Indians drop 
in, but though I try to be good to them, 
it’s hard to like anybody so dirty. Dave 
says Red Horse and his band are not fair 
samples, for they are all young bucks 
that their fathers won’t be responsible 
for, and they certainly do steal. I don't 
think they ever stole anything from us, 
‘cept one hog and three chickens and a 
jug of whiskey; but we always feed them 
well, and it’s a little trying, though may- 
be you'll think I’m inhospitable to say so, 
to have half a dozen of them drop in and 
eat up a whole batch of light bread and 
all the meat you’ve saved for next day 
and a plumb jug of molasses at a sitting. 
That Red Horse is crazy for whiskey, and 
awful mean when he’s drunk; but he’s 
always been civil to us— There's Mist’ 
Brown now!” 

Wickliff’s first glance at the man in 
the doorway showed him,the same un- 
dersized, fair- skinned, handsome young 
fellow that he remembered; he wanted to 
shrug his shoulders and exclaim, ‘‘ The 
identical little tough!” but Brown turned 
his head, and then Amos was aware that 
the recklessness and the yeuth both were 
gone out of the face. At that moment it 
went to the hue of cigar ashes. 

‘*Here’s the gentleman, David; my hus- 
band, Mist’ Wickliff,” said the wife. 

‘*Papa! papa!” joyously screamed the 
child, pattering across the floor. Brown 
caught the little thing up and kissed it 
passionately ; and he held his face for a 
second against its tiny shoulder before he 
spoke (in a good round voice), welcoming 
his guest. He was too busy with his boy, 
it may be, to offer his hand. Neither did 
Amos move his arm from his side. He 
repeated his errand. 

Brown moistened his blue lips; a faint 
glitter lit in his haggard eyes, which went 
full at the speaker. 

‘** That's what you want, is it?” 

** Well, if I want anything more, I'll 
explain it on the way,” said Amos, un- 
smilingly. 

Brown swallowed something in his 
throat. ‘All right; I guess I can go,” 
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said he. ‘‘To-morrow, that is. We can’t 
take pictures by moonlight; and the road’s 
better by daylight. Won't you come out 
with me while I do my chores? We can 
—can talk it over.” In spite of his forced 
laugh there was undisguised entreaty in 
his look, and relief when Amos assented. 
He went first, saying under his breath, ‘‘I 
suppose this is how you want.” 

Amos nodded. They went out, step- 
ping down the narrow walk between the 
rows of hollyhocks to one side and sweet- 
pease to the other. Amos turned his head 
from side to side, against his will, subdued 
by the tranquil beauty of the scene. The 
air was very still. Only afar, on the river- 
bank, the cows were calling to the calves 
in the yard. A bell tinkled, thin and 
sweet, as one cow waded through the 
shallow water under the willows. After 
the dismal neutral tints of the prairie, the 
rich green of corn-field and grass looked 
enchanting, dipped as they were in the 
glaze of sunset. The purple-gray of the 
well-sweep was pairited flatly against a 
sky of deepest, lustreless blue—the sap- 
phire without its gleam. But the river 


was molten silver, and the tops of the 
trees reflected the flaming west, below 


the gold and the tumbled white clouds. 
Turn one way, the homely landscape held 
only cool, infinitely soft blues and greens 
and grays; turn the other, and there 
burned all the sumptuous dyes of earth 
and sky. 

‘It’s a pretty place,” said Brown, tim- 
idly. 

‘Very pretty,” Amos agreed, without 
emotion. 

‘*T’ve worked awfully hard to pay for it. 
It's all paid for now. You saw my wife.” 

** Nice lady,” said Amos. 

“By , She is!” The other man 
swore with a kind of sob. ‘‘ And she be- 
lieves in me. We're happy. We're try- 
ing to lead a good life.” 

.‘‘T’m inclined to think you’re living as 
decently and lawfully as any citizens of 
the United States.” The tone had not 
changed. 

‘“Well, what are you going to do?” 
Brown burst forth, as if he could bear 
the strain no longer. 

“Tm going to do my duty, Harned, 
and take you to Iowa.” 

** Will you listen to me first ? 
you know is, I killed—” 

But the officer held up his hand, saying 
in the same steady voice, ‘‘ You know 
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whatever you say may be used against 
you. It’s my duty to warn—” 

‘*Oh, I know you, Mr. Wickliff. Come 
behind the goosebérry bushes where my 
wife can’t see us—” 

‘*It’s no use, Harned; if you talked 
like Bob Ingersoll or an angel, I have to 
do my duty.” Nevertheless he followed, 
and leaned against the wall of the little 
shed which did duty fora barn. Harned 
walked in front of him, too miserably 
restless to stand still, nervously pulling 
and breaking wisps of hay between his fin- 
gers, talking rapidly, with an earnestness 
that beaded his forehead and burned in 
his imploring eyes. ‘‘ All you know about 
me "—so he began, quietly enough—“‘ all 
you know about me is that I was a dissi- 
pated, worthless photographer, who could 
sing a song and had a cursed silly trick 
of mimicry which made him amusing 
company; and so I was trying to keep 
company with rich fellows. You don't 
know that when I came to your town I 
was as innocent a country lad as you 
ever saw, and had a picture of my dead 
mother in my Bible, and wrote to my fa- 
ther every week. He was a good man, 
my father. Lucky he died before he 
found out about me. And you don’t 
know, either, that at first, keeping a little 
studio on the third story, with a folding- 
bed in the studio, and doing my cooking 
on the gas-jet, 1 was a happy man. But 
I was. I loved my art. Maybe you don’t 
call a photographer an artist. Ido. Be- 
cause a man works with the sun instead 
of a brush or a needle, can’t he create a 
picture? and do you suppose a photog- 
rapher can’t hunt for the soul in a sitter 
as well as a portrait-painter? Can't a 
photographer bring out light and shade 
in as exquisite gradations as an etcher? 
Artist! Any man that can discover beau- 
ty, and can express it in any shape so other 
men can see it and love it and be happy on 
account of it—he’s an artist! And I don’t 
give a damn for a critic who tries to box 
up art in his own little hole!” Harned 
was excitedly tapping the horny palm of 
one hand with the hard, grimy fingers of 
the other. Amos thought of the white 
hands he used to take such pains to guard, 
and then he looked at the faded check 
shirt and the patched overalls. Harned 
had been a little dandy, too fond of per- 
fumes and striking styles. 

‘**T was an artist,” said Harned. ‘I 
loved my art. I was happy. I had be- 
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gun tomake reputation and money when 
the devil sent him my way. He was an 
amateur photographer; that’s how we got 
acquainted. When he found I could sing 
and mimic voices he was wild over me, 
flattered me, petted me, taught me all 
kinds of fool habits; ruined me, body and 
soul, with his friendship. Well, he’s dead; 
and God knows she wasn’t worth a man’s 
life; but he did treat me mean about her, 
and when I flew at him he jeered at me, 
and he took advantage of my being a lit- 
tle fellow and struck me and cuffed me 
before them all; then I went crazy and 
shot him!” He stopped, out of breath. 
Wickliff mused, frowning. The man at 
his mercy pleaded on, gripping those slim, 
roughened hands of his hard together: 
‘Tt ain’t quite so bad as you thought, is 
it, Mr. Wickliff? For God’s sake put 
yourself in my place! I went through 
hell after I shot him. You don’t know 
what it is to live looking over your 
shoulder! Fear! fear! fear! Day and 
night, fear! Waking up, maybe, in a cold 
sweat, hearing some noise, and thinking 
it meant pursuit and the handcuffs. Why, 
my heart was jumping out of my mouth 
if a man clapped me on the shoulder from 
behind, or hollered across the street to me 
to stop. Then I met my wife. You need 
not tell me I had no right to marry. I 
know it; I told myself soa hundred times; 
but I couldn't leave her alone with her 
poor old sick father, could I? And then 
I found out that—that it would be hard 
for her, too. And I was all wore out. 
Man, you don't know what it is to be 
frightened for two years? There wasn’t 
a nerve in me that didn’t seem to be 
pulled out as far as it would go. I mar- 
ried her, and we hid ourselves out here 
in the wilderness. You can say what you 
please, I have made her happy; and she’s 
made me. If I was to die to-night, she'd 
thank God for the happy years we've had 
together; just as she’s thanked Him every 
night since we were married. The only 
thing that frets her is me giving up pho- 
tography. She thinks I could make a 
name like Wilson or Black. Maybe I 
could; but I don’t dare; if I madea repu- 
tation I'd be gone. I have to give it up, 
and do you suppose that ain’t a punish- 
ment? Do you suppose it’s no punish- 
ment to sink into obscurity when you 
know you've got the capacity to do better 
work than the men that are getting the 
money and the praise? Do you suppose 


it doesn’t eat into my heart every day 
that I can’t ever give my boy his grand- 
father’s honest name?—that I don’t even 
dare to make his father’s name one he 
would be proud of? Yes, I took his life, 
but I’ve given up all my chances in the 
world for it. My only hope was to change 
as I grew older and be lost, and the old 
story would die out—” 

‘*Tt might; but you see he had a mo- 
ther,” said Wickliff; ‘‘she offers five 
thousand—” 

‘*It was only one thousand,” inter- 
rupted Harned. 

‘*One thousand first year. She’s raised 
a thousand every year. She's a thrifty 
old party, willing to pay, but not willing 
to pay any more than necessary. When 
it got to five thousand I took the case.” 

Harned looked wistfully about him. 
“*T might raise four thousand—” 

‘* Better stop right there. I refused 
fifty thousand once to let a man go.” 

‘*Excuse me,” said Harned, humbly; 
‘‘T remember. I’m so distracted I can’t 
think of anything but Maggie and the 
baby. Ain’t there anything that will 
move you? I’ve paid for that thing. I 
saved a boy’s life once—” 

‘*I know; I’ve seen the boy.” 

‘*Then you know I fought for his life; 
I fought awful hard. I said to myself, if 
he lived I'd know it was the sign God 
had forgiven me. He did live. I’ve paid, 
Mr. Wickliff, I’ve paid in the sight of God. 
And if it comes to society, it seems to me 
I’m a good deal more use to it here than 
I'd be in a State’s prison pegging shoes, 
and my poor wife—” 

He choked; but there was no softening 
of the saturnine gloom of Wickliff’s face. 

‘* You ought to tell that all to the law- 
yer, not to me,” said Wickliff. ‘I’m only 
a special officer, and my duty is to my 
employer, not to society. What's more, I 
am going to perform it. There isn’t any- 
thing that can make it right for me to 
balk on my duty, no matter how sorry I 
feel for you. No, Mr. Harned, if you live 
and I live, you go back to Iowa with me.” 

Harned in utter silence studied the im- 
passive face, and it returned his gaze; 
then he threw his arm up against the 
shed, and hid his own face in the crook of 
his elbow. His shoulders worked as in a 
strong shudder, but almost at once they 
were still, and when he turned his features 
were blank and steady as the boards be- 
hind them. 
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‘*T've just one fa- 
vor to ask,” said he; 
**don't tell my wife. 
You have got to stay 
here to-night; it will 
be more comfortable 
for you, if I don't 
say anything till af 
ter you've gone to 


bed. Give me a 
chance to explain 
and say good-by. It 


will be hard enough 
for her—” 

‘Will you give 
me your parole you 
won't try to escape?” 

‘* Yes, sir.” 

‘Nor kill 
self?” 

Harned started vi- 
olently,and he laugh 
ed. ‘Do you think 
I'd kill myself be- 
fore poor Maggie? I 
wouldn’t be so mean. 
No, I promise you I 
won teither runaway 
or kill myself or play 
any kind of trick on 
you to-night. Does 
it go?” 

‘** It goes,” respond- 
ed Amos, holding out 
his hand; ‘‘and [ll 
give you a good repu- 
tation in court, too, 
for being a good cit- 
izen now. That will 
have weight with the 
judge. And if you 
care to know it, ’'m 
mighty sorry for 
you.” 

‘Thank you, Mr. 
Wickliff,” said Har- 
ned; but he had not seemed to see the 
hand; he was striding ahead. 

‘*That man means to kill himself,” 
thought Amos; ‘‘he’s too blamed resign- 
ed. He's got it all planned before. And 
God help the poor beggar! I guess it’s 
the best thing he can do for himself. 
Lord, but it’s hard sometimes for a man 
to do his duty!” 

The two men walked along, at first 
both mute; but no sooner did they come 
well in view of the kitchen door than they 
began’ to talk. Amos hoped there was 
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‘‘ HARNED HID HIS FACE.” 


nothing in the rumors of Indian trou- 
bles. 

‘*There’s only one band could make 
trouble,” said Harned. ‘* Red Horse is 
a mean Indian, educated in the agency 
schools, and then relapsed. Say, who’s 
that running up the river-bank? Looks 
like Mrs. Roby’s sister. She's got the 
baby.” His face and voice changed sharp- 
ly, he erying out, ‘* There’s something 
wrong with that woman!” and therewith 
he set off running to the house at the top 
of his speed. Half-way Amos, running 
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behind him, could hear a clamor of wo- 
men’s voices, rising and breaking, and 
loud cries. Mrs. Brown came to the door- 
way, beckoning with both hands, scream- 
ing for them to hurry. 

When they reached the door they could 
see the new-comer. She was huddled in 
a rocking-chair, a pitiful, trembling shape, 
wet to the skin of her, her dank cotton 
skirts dripping, bareheaded, and her black 
hair blown about her ghastly face; and 
on her breast a baby, wet as she, smiling 
and cooing, but with a great crimson 
smouch on its tiny shoulder. Near her 
appeared Johnny D.’s white head. He 
was pale under his freckles, but he kept 
assuring her stoutly that uncle wouldn't 
let the Indians get them. 

The woman was so spent with running 
that her words came in gasps. ‘‘ Oh, git 
ready! Fly! They’ve killed the Robys. 
They’ve killed sister and Tom. They 
killed the children. Oh, my Lord! chil- 
dren! They was clinging to their mother, 
and crying to the Indians to please not 
kill them. Oh, they pretended to be friend- 
ly—so’s to git in; and we cooked ’em up 
such a good supper; but they killed every 
one, little Mary and little Jim—I heard 
the sereeches. I picked up the baby and 
run. I jumped into the river and swam 
to the boat+I don’t know how I done it 
—oh, be quick! They ll be coming! Oh, 
fly!” 

Harned turned on Amos. “ Flying’s 
no good on land, but maybe the boat 
you'll help?” 

**Of course,” said Amos. 


Here, young 
feller, can you scuttle up to the roof-tree 
and reconnoitre with this field-glass ?— 
you're considerably lighter on your feet 
than me. Twist the wheel round here 
till you can see plain. There’s a hole, 
[ see, up to the loft. Is there one out on 
the roof? Then scuttle!” 

Mrs. Brown pushed the coffee back on 
the stove. ** No use it burning,” said she; 
and Amos admired her firm tones, though 
she was deadly pale. ‘‘ If we ain’t killed 
we'll need it. Dave,don’t forget the cam- 
era. I'll put up some comforters to wrap 
the children in and something to eat.” 
She was doing this with incredible quick- 
ness as she spoke, while Harned saw to 
his gun and the loading of a pistol. 

The pistol she took out of his hands, 
saying, in a low, very gentle voice, ‘‘ Give 
that to me, honey.” 

He gave her a strange glance, 


‘*They sha’n’t hurt little Davy or me, 
Dave,” she answered, in the same voice. 

Little Davy had gone to the woman and 
the baby, and was looking about him with 
frightened eyes; his lip began to quiver, 
and he pointed to the baby’s shoulder: 
‘Injuns hurt Elly. Don’t let Injuns 
hurt Davy!” 

The wretched father groaned. 

‘* No, baby,” said the mother, kissing 
him. 

‘‘Hullo! up there,” called Amos. 
‘* What do you see?” 

The shrill little voice rang back clear 
ly, ‘‘ They're a-comin’, a terrible sight of 
them.” 

‘*How many? Twenty?” 

‘*T guess so. Oh, uncle, the boat's float- 
ed off!” 

‘*Didn’t you fasten it?” eried Harned. 

‘*God forgive me!” wailed the woman, 
**T don’t know!” 

Harned sat down in the nearest chair, 
and his gun slipped between his knees. 
‘* Maggie, give us a drink of coffee,” said 
he, quietly. ‘*‘ We'll have time for that 
before they come.” 

‘*Can’t we barricade and fight?” said 
Amos, glaring about him. 

‘*Then they'll get behind the barn and 
fire that, and the wind is this way.” 

‘* We've got to save the women and the 
kids!” cried Amos. At this moment he 
was a striking and terrible figure. The 
veins of his temple were swelling with 
despair and impotent fury; his heavy fea 
tures were transfigured in the intensity of 
his effort to think—to see; his arms did 
not hang at his sides; they were held 
tensely, with the fists clinched, while his 
burning eyes roamed over every corner of 
the room, over every picture. In a flash 
his whole condition changed, his muscles 
relaxed, his hands slid into his pockets, 
he smiled the strangest and grimmest 
of smiles. ‘‘All right,” said he. ‘* Ah— 
Brown, you got any whiskey? Fetch it.” 
The women stared, while Harned passive- 
ly found a jug and placed it before him. 

‘‘Now some empty bottles and tum- 
blers.” 

‘There are some empty bottles in the 
dark room; what do you mean to do?” 

‘* Mean to save you. Braceup! I'll get 
them. And you, Mrs. Brown, if you've 
got any paregoric, give those children a 
dose that will keep them quiet, and up in 
the loft with you all. We'll hand up the 
kids, Listen! You must keep quiet, and 
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keep the children quiet, and not stir, no 
matter what infernal racket you may hear 
down here. You must! To save the 
children. You must wait till you hear 
one of us, Brown or me, call. See? I de- 
pend on you,and you must depend on 
me!” 


Her eyes sought her husband’s; then, 
‘‘T'm ready, sir,” she said, simply. ‘Tl 


answer for Johnny D., and the others I'll 
make quiet.” 

‘*That’s the stuff,” cried Amos, exult 
antly. ‘‘Tll fix the red butchers. Only 
for God's sake hustle !” 

He turned his back on the parting to 
enter the dark room, and when he came 
back, with his hands full of empty bottles, 
Harned was alone. 

‘‘T told her it was our only chance,” 
said Harned; ‘‘ but I’m d d if I know 
what our only chance is!” 

‘*‘ Never mind that,” retorted Amos, 
briskly. He was entirely calm; indeed, 
his face held the kind of grim elation that 
peril in any shape brings to some natures, 
‘* You toss things up and throw open the 
doors, as if you all had run away in a big 
fright, while I'll set the table.” And, as 
Harned feverishly obeyed, he carefully 
filled the bottles from the demijohn. The 
last bottle he only filled half full, pouring 
the remains of the liquor into a tumbler. 

‘** All ready?” he remarked ; ‘* well, here’s 
how,” and he passed the tumbler to Har- 
ned, who shook his head. ‘‘ Don’t need a 
brace? I don’t know as you do. Then 
shake, pardner, and whichever one of us 
gets out of this all right will look after 
the women. And—it’s all right?” 

‘*Thank you,” choked Harned; *‘‘ just 
give the orders, and I’m there.” 

‘* You get into the other room, and you 
keep there, still; those are the orders. 
Don’t you come out, whatever you hear; 
it’s the women’s and the children’s lives 
are at stake, do you hear? and no matter 
what happens to me, you stay there, you 
stay still! But the minute I twist the 
button on that door, let me in, and be 
ready with your hatchet-—that will be 
handiest. Savez ?” 

‘“Yes; God bless you, Mr. Wickliff!” 
cried Harned. 

‘*Pardner it is, now,” said Wickliff. 
They shook hands. Then Harned shut 
himself in the closet. He did not guess 
Wickliff’s plan, but that did not disturb 
the hope that was pumping his heart fast- 
er. He felt the magnetism of a born 
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leader and an intrepid fighter, and he was 
Wickliff’s to the death. He strained his 
ears at A chair scraped the 
boards; Wickliff was sitting down. Im 
mediately a voice began to sing—Wick- 
liffs voice changed into a tipsy man’s 
maudlin pipe. 


song. 


the door. 


He was singing a war- 


“*We'll rally round the flag, boys, we'll rally once 
again, 

Shouting the battle-ery of Freedom!” 

The sound did not drown the thud of 
horses’ hoofs outside. They sounded near- 
er. Thena hail. On roared the song, all 
on one note. Wickliff couldn't carry a 
tune to save his soul, and no living man, 
probably, had ever heard him sing. 

“* And we'll drive the savage crew from the land 
we love the best, 

Shouting the battle-ery—’ 

‘Hullo! Who's comin’? Injuns—mean 
noble red men? Come in, gen’lemen all.” 

The floor shook. They were all crowd- 
ing in. There was a din of guttural mon- 
osyllables and sibilant phrases all fused 
together, threatening and sinister to the 
listener, yet he could understand that 
some of them were of pleasure. That 
meant the sight of the whiskey. 

‘*P-play fair, gen’lemen,” the drunken 
voice quavered, ‘‘thas fine whiskey, fire- 
water. Got lot. Know where's more. 
Queer shorter place ever did see. Aller 
folks skipped. Nobody welcome stranger. 
Ha, ha!-—hic!—stranger found the whis- 
key, and is shelerbrating for himself. Help 
yeself, gen’lemen. I know where there’s 
shum—shum more—plenty.” 

Dimly it came to Harned that here was 
the man’s bid for his life. They wouldn't 
kill him until he should get the fresh 
supply of whiskey. 

‘“Where Black Blanket gone?” grunt- 
ed Red Horse. Harned knew his voice. 

‘*Damfino,” returned the drunken ac- 
cents, cheerfully. ‘‘ L-lit out, thas all I 
know. Whas you mean, hitting each 
orrer with bottles? Plenty more. I'll 
go get it. You s-shay where you are.” 

The blood pounded through Harned’s 
veins at the sound of the shambling step 
on the floor. His own shoulders invol- 
untarily hunched themselves, quivering 
as if he felt the tomahawk between 
them. Would they wait, or would they 
shy something at him and kill him the 
minute his back was turned? God! what 
nerve the man had! He was not taking 
a step the quicker—ah! Wickliff’s fin- 
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gers were at the fastening. He flung 
the door back. Even then he staggered, 
keeping to his réle. But the instant he 
was over the threshold the transformation 
came. He hurled the door back and threw 
his weight against it, quick as acat. His 
teeth were set in a grin of hate, his eye- 
balls glittered, and he shook his pistol at 
the door. 

‘*Come on now, d— you!” he yelled. 
‘“ We're ready.” 

Like an echo to his defiance, there rose 
an awful and indescribable uproar from 
the room beyond, screams, groans, yells, 
and simultaneously the sound of a rush 
on the door. But for a minute the door 
held 

The clatter of tomahawk blades shook 
it, but the wood was thick, it held. 

‘* Hatchet ready, pard?” said Wickliff. 
‘“When you feel the door give, slip the 
bolt to let °em tumble in, and then strike 
for the women and the kids—strike hard. 
I'll empty my pop into the heap. It won't 
be such a big one if the door holds a min- 
ute longer.” 

‘* What are they doing in there?” gasp- 
ed Harned. 

‘They're dying in there, that’s what,” 
Wickliff replied, between his teeth, ‘‘ and 
dying fast. Now!” 

The words stung Harned’s courage into 
a rush, like whiskey. He shot the bolt, 
and three Indians tumbled on them, with 
more—he could not see how many more 

behind. Then the hatchet fell. It nev- 
er faltered after that one glimpse Harned 
had of the thing at one Indian's belt. He 
heard the bark of the pistol, twice, three 
times, the heap reeling; the three fore- 
most were on the floor. He had struck 
them down too; but he was borne back. 
He caught the gleam of the knife lureh- 
ing at him; in the same wild glance he 
saw Wickliff’s pistol against a broad red 
breast, and Red Horse’s tomahawk in the 
air. He struck—struck as Wickliff fired; 
struck not at his own assailant, but at 
Red Horse’s arm. It dropped, and Wick- 
lilf fired again. He did not see that; he 
liad whirled to ward the other blow. But 
the Indian knife made only a random, 
nerveless stroke, and the Indian pitched 
forward, doubling up hideously in the 
narrow space, and thus slipping dowu— 
dead. 

“That's over!” called Wickliff. 

Now Harned perceived that they were 
standing erect; they two and only they 
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in the place. Directly in front of them 
lay Red Horse, the blood streaming from 
his arm. He was dead, nor was there a 
single living creature among the Indians. 
Some had fallen before they could reach 
the door at which they had flung them- 
selves in the last access of fury; some lay 
about the floor, and one—the one with the 
knife — was stiff beliind Harned, in the 
dark room. 

‘** Look at that fellow,” called Harned. 
‘T didn’t hit him; he may be sham- 
ming.” 

**T didn’t hit him either,” said Wick 
liff, *‘ but he’s dead all the same. So are 
the others. Id been too, I guess, but for 
your good blow on that feller’s arm. I 
saw him, but you can’t kill two at once.” 

‘* How did you do it ?” 

‘Doped the whiskey. Cyanide of 
potassium from your photographic drugs; 
that was the quickest. Even if they had 
killed you and me, it would work before 
they could get the women and children. 
The only risk was their not taking it, 
and with an Indian that wasn’t so much. 
Now, pardner, you better give a hail, and 
then we'll hitch up and get them safe in 
the settlement till we see how things are 
going.” 

“And then?’ said Harned, growing 
red. 

Amos gnawed at the corners of his 
mustache in rather a shamefaced way. 
“Then? Why, then Ill have to leave 
you, and make the best story I can hon- 
estly for the old lady. Oh, yes, d it, I 
know my duty; I never went back on it 
before. But I never went back on a pard- 
ner either; and after fighting together 
like we have, ’m not up to any Roman 
soldier business; nor I ain’t going to give 
you a pair of handcuffs for saving my 
life! So run outside and holler to your 
frau.” 

Left alone, Wickliff gazed about him 
in deep meditation, which at last found 
outlet in a few pensive sentences, ‘‘Clean 
against the rules of war; but rules of war 
are as much wasted on Injuns as ‘ please’ 
on a stone-deaf man! And I simply had 
to save the women and children. Still 
it’s a pretty sorry lay-out to pay five thou- 
sand dollars for the privilege of seeing. 
But it’s a good deal worse to not do my 
duty. I shall never forgive myself. But 
I never should forgive myself for going 
back on a pardner either. I guess all it 
comes to is, duty’s a cursed blind trail!" 
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fe a Vy IENNA’S reputation as the most musical city 
avr: a in the world is as long standing as it is well 

merited. Other capitals have souglit to wrest this 

proud claim from the Austrian metropolis—at one 

time Paris, of late years some of the more pro | 

gressive German towns—and yet, in spite of such 

changes as time inevitably brings, the spirits of 

Mozart and Haydn, ef Beethoven and Schubert, 

seem still to exert their influence over the musi 

cal life and activity of that spot, where, during 

their lifetime, the scene of their most beneficent 

usefulness was laid. Already during the past 

century, as far back as the days of Emperor 

Leopold and Prince Esterhazy, when composers 

had to look to the protection of reigning princes 

and members of the higher aristocracy for solid 

] encouragement in their labors, Vienna had grown 

to be famed as a musical town. The material 

benefits of that time were, to be sure, meagre and 
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uncertain, and would not of themselves have suf 
ficed to attract the great men of the tone world 
had it not been for that musical atmosphere 
which was as indigenous then as it is to-day. A 
feeling, and with it a fondness, for music has at 
all times Jain in the very nature of the Austrian 
people. It has expressed itself in their songs and 
dance -measures quite as much as in the devel- 
opment of the symphonic form, which has now 
grown classic, and which flourished at a time 
when the severer style of Bach’s contrapuntal 
DR. HANS RICHTER. composition was expressive of the musical spirit 
of North Germany. «This musical atmosphere, 
which may be attributable in a certain measure 
to climatic influences, is felt and recognized by 
even the least impressionable. Without it, the 
supremacy in matters of musical taste and appre- 
ciation might long ago have passed from Vienna 
to some other town, in spite of that priceless trea- | 

? 








sure of tradition it so carefully guards; for in the 
mere matter of musical activity it is considerably 
behind capitals like Berlin, London, or New York 
Not that there are not sufficient concerts during 
the season, in all conscience; every variety is 
abundantly represented, save one—and this lack 
is chiefly owing to the fact that the only orchestra 








equal to the interpretation of the higher forms of 
DR. EDWARD HANSLICK classical music is attached to the imperia opera 
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house, where, save during the summer 
months, performances are nightly given. 
As a result, the number of orchestral con- 
certs is practically limited to nine Philhar- 
monie and six choral, which take place 
during the daytime, in the course of a mu- 
sical season. And if, from time to time, 
a virtuoso, visiting Vienna, wishes to ia- 
dulge in the not all too frequent luxury of 
a tenuous orchestral background to such 
pieces of his repertory as may need it, he 
is obliged to recruit the necessary forces 
from the disengaged members of the 
Hofopern-Orchester and from among the 
more promising students of the Conserva- 
tory. That the standard of the Philhar- 
monies is the highest attainable, and that 
the choral singing of the Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde stands on an almost equal- 
ly exalted plane, has long been accepted 
as among the tenets of Continental mu- 
sical belief; and yet neither such a state 
of affairs nor the acknowledged superior- 
ity of the Imperial Opera-house as an art 
institution would be sufficient to account 
for Vienna’s supremacy in the tone world 
were there not that musical atmosphere to 
fall back upon as an all-sufficient cause. 
Of course one must not overlook the in- 
fluence exercised by the mapy eminent 
musicians who have made Vienna their 
home, and who, by their example and 
very presence, confer a distinction few 
other cities can boast. 

Of these no one is more famous than 
Dr. Johannes Brahms, who, even though 
one should not be inclined to attribute to 
him all those qualities his most ardent 
admirers claim for him, must needs be 
accepted as the greatest living German 
composer, and one of the few really great 
musicians of the present day. Born in 
Hamburg in 1833, after various experi- 
ences in Germany and Switzerland as 
pianist and composer, he first came to Vi- 
enna in 1862, and, following in the foot- 
steps of Beethoven, whose successor he has 
so often been named, he ultimately took 
up his permanent abode there. Like the 
greater man from the Rhine, Dr. Bralims 
soon became thoroughly acclimated in 
the home of his adoption; so much so 
that during the winter montlis he seldom 
is away for more than a few days at a 
time, while in the summer he has for years 
sought that most Viennese of all villeg- 
giature places, Ischl. He may be fre- 
quently seen on the street, taking with 
brisk step his daily constitutional, look- 


ing neither right nor left, his hands 
crossed on his back. His massive leo- 
nine head, his thick-set figure, are ‘‘as 
familiar as household words.” In for- 
mer years he frequently sought the com- 
panionship of Herr Johann Strauss, with 
whom many a walk in the attractive sub- 
urbs was undertaken; but latterly he has 
shown a preference for solitary exercise. 
Not that he has grown less gregarious 
with approaching years—on the contra- 
ry, it is reported that never has he been 
so sociably inclined as of late; and there 
are those who affirm that he has even 
recently developed a talent for amiabil- 
ity. There was a time, it must be ad- 
mitted, when the tale was told that at the 
close of a party he offered his apologies 
in case there should be one among the 
departing guests ‘“‘whom during the 
course of the evening he had failed to in- 
sult.” The anecdote is doubtless apocry- 
phal; at all events, he assuredly is a suffi- 
ciently great man to disregard with a cer- 
tain degree of impunity the amenities of 
social intercourse, and it Goes not occur 
to his many friends to take exception to 
his characteristic outspokenness, A|] the 
more so as there are few who, in a quiet, 
unostentatious manner, do more good by 
helping poor musicians and dispensing 
charity where it is deserved than Dr. Jo- 
hannes Bralims. Mentally he is equipped 
as but few of his compeers. The pro- 
found learning for which the name of 
Brahms is a synonym extends far be- 
yond the domain of music. Indeed, it 
would be difficult to find any one better 
posted on matters of general information 
than he. As truthfully as it is said that 
there is nothing of importance in musical 
literature with which he is not intimately 
acquainted, so are there few studies into 
which he has not gained an insight. 
Brahms’s conversation is that of a high- 
ly educated man, and though it is not ev- 
ery one wlio feels entirely at ease in his 
society, it is none the less justly accounted 
a privilege to sit by and listen to him dis- 
coursing after supper at the renowned 
‘*Tgel,” where he takes his meals in Vi- 
enna, or at the ‘* musical table” in the no 
less celebrated ** Goldenes Kreuz” in Iselil. 
At the latter place he is devoutly regard- 
ed in the light of a head-pontiff by the 
numerous musicians who come there for 
the summer from far and wide. His 
rooms, ou the outskirts of the old-fashion- 
ed Salzkammergut town, are from time 
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to time the scene of notable musical sym- 
posia, where a great deal of Brahms, and 
occasionally a little Beethoven, is heard. 
At rare intervals—and these are the state 
oceasions—the Meister takes a share in 
the works performed; but since he bade 
farewell to his comparatively short career 
as a virtuoso, he has felt singularly ner- 
vous about submitting his pianistic pow- 
ers even to friendly criticism. His public 
appearances as conductor and as_ per- 
former have been rare of late, although 
as recently as last winter he led his 
** Academical Festival Overture” at the 
Jubilee concert of the Vienna Conserva- 
tory, and played the piano part in the 
two clarinet sonatas, which are among 
his latest works. The greatest sensation, 
however, was created two years ago at 
the farewell of Alice Barbi, the gifted 
Italian who, by her matchless art, has 
done so much to popularize Brahms's 
songs, when, instead of the usual accom- 
panist, the Meister himself sat down at 
the piano, remaining there during the 
entire evening, and interpreting with the 
concert-giver a programme that included 
not only his own name, but those of 
Beethoven, Sehubert, Schumann, and 
even Délibes. It is not often otherwise 
that Dr. Brahms is seen at a musical en- 
tertainment, unless it be the Philharmonic 
or Gesellschaft's concerts, where he may 
be observed peering down from the di- 
rectorial box, an earnest and attentive 
listener, yet one who hardly ever ex- 
presses approval ordisapproval. Indeed, 
it is a matter of common remark that 
even during the performance of his own 
compositions no one can tell, from the ex- 
pression of his face, whether he really 
cares for them or not. Though all the 
artists that come to Vienna make it a 
point, if possible, to include something 
by Bralims in their programme, he seldom 
graces their concerts by his presence; or 
if he, by chance, be prevailed upon, he 
does not venture far beyond the entrance 
door, carefully guarding a possible speedy 
retreat. Though, apart from his personal 
friends, who are to be found mostly among 
the professional musicians, there are nu- 
merous sincere admirers of his composi- 
tions, it cannot be said that the fact of his 
living in Vienna ensures for him a special 
following there. Indeed, it is very doubt- 
ful if his most fervent adherents are in 
Austria. For the general public, some of 
his works are always listened to with gen- 


uine pleasure, but they are comparatively 
few among the hundred and twenty to 
which he has already affixed an opus num- 
ber. Widespread popularity, in the full 
sense of the term, Brahms has not achieved 
in Vienna, but it lies in the nature of the 
music that this is probably the very last 
reward for which he strives. The few 
whom he admits to his intimacy report 
him as uninterruptedly at work; but 
what he gives to the world is elaborated 
with such thoughtful care that the amount 
of his yearly productivity is not large. 
Ten years have passed since he published 
his fourth symphony, and it is a matter 
of much speculation, upon which Dr. 
Brahms is not disposed to throw the 
faintest glimmer of light, when the fifth 
may be expected. Like so many of his 
compatriots who have settled in Austria, 
his German, in spite of the many years 
passed in Vienna, is still unmistakably 
that of the north, and, whatever: be his 
sympathies, his speech, quite as much as 
his appearance and entire manner, has 
assumed naught of the city of his adop- 
tion. 

Typical, on the other hand, of the Aus- 
trian capital—indeed, one is inclined to 
add, possible in no other city of the world 

is Dr. Anton Bruckner, who, though 
regarded by not a few musical autlhori- 
ties as a genius of the first rank, has still 
his world-fame as a composer to achieve. 
Not that he stands at the outset of a 
promising career; on the contrary, only 
a few months ago the Emperor, deeming 
probably the time come when his former 
court organist had fairly earned a few re- 
maining years of otium cum dignitate, 
assigned to him a home in the imperial 
Belvedere, where hitherto only princes of 
the blood had lodged. This is, however, 
by no means the first signal honor that 
has been paid Dr. Bruckner; a far greater 
one was bestowed when, after lecturing 
for a number of years on harmony and 
counterpoint, the University of Vienna, 
in consideration of his eminent qualjfiea- 
tions, conferred on him the title of doc. 
phil. hon. c., a distinetion that has been 
granted to no other musician before or 
after him. Born in a village of Upper 
Austria in 1824, he began life as a choir- 
boy, supplementing the cultivation of his 
voice by the study of the piano, violin, 
and organ, on the last of which instru- 
ments he was destined to become a most 
proficient performer. His teacher in 
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harmony and counterpoint was the fa 
mous Simou Sechter, from whom he ac- 
quired such a store of technical know- 
ledge that among composers he occupies 
a unique position with regard to the 
theory of his art. His importance has 
only begun to be recognized of late years; 
over in Germany especially his works, 
which include no less than eight sym- 
phonies, three masses, a Te Deum, and a 
number of smaller chureli compositions, 
are being more and more frequently per- 
formed. In Vienna, in spite of a very de- 
monstrative and fairly numerous set of 
followers, recruited mainly from among 
the neo-Wagnerites, Bruckner’s compo- 
sitions have not been cultivated in a 
manner that would argue he had gained 
a very strong hold upon the sympathies 
of his towns-people. And yet he has 
written pages which in point of inven- 
tion, as well as of contrapuntal and in- 
strumental skill, deserve the most uncon 
ditional admiration. During the course 
of every Philharmonic season, Dr. Hans 
Richter, who, like Richard Wagner before 
him, is a very outspoken partisan of 
Bruckner’s, performs one of his sympho- 
nies, and he is one of those who set great 
hopes on the ultimate appreciation of what 
still remains ‘* music of the future.” In 
appearance Professor Bruckner is as origi- 
nal as his talent: a bust that the sculptor 
Tilgner made of him a few years ago sug- 
gests forcibly some of those that have 
come down to us of the old Roman em- 
perors. His clothes, at all points too 
large for him, seem to hang upon a fig- 
ure that not inaptly suggests a top. He 
has still retained in his movements and 
gestures all the® awkwardness brouglit 
with him from his village home and that 
period when he was still a humble coun- 
try organist. Thirty years of city life 
have left but little impression on his out 
ward bearing; just as he came to Vienna, 
so has he remained. By the side of his 
ingenuousness and absolute lack of cock- 
neyism there is a strongly developed 
clerical leaning, to be accounted for by 
the years spent in Linz, where the pro- 
tection of the musical bishop, Rudigier, 
represented the first encouragement he 
received in his career as composer. Since 
that time Professor Bruckner has always 
stood on terms of special intimacy with 
the Roman Catholie Church, in whose 
honor no modern musician of note has 
written so much. His masses have that 


in common with the great classic models 
that they offer wellnigh insurmountable 
difficulties for church choirs as ordinarily 
equipped, and are hence relegated, like 
Liszt's, to performances in the concert- 
hall. As Professor Bruckner is to be 
counted among the most devoted admirers 
of Richard Wagner, it is not surprising 
to notice, especially in his symphonies, 
the influence the latter has exerted, al- 
though lack of originality is not among 
the reproaches his opponents have brought 
against him. The gift that seems denied 
him is a certain power of concentration, 
the ability e@quam servare mentem. On 
all he has written he has impressed the 
stamp of a powerful individuality, and 
that, it must be admitted, is one of the 
chief characteristics of great music. 
While of neither Dr. Brahms nor Pro 
fessor Bruckner can it be said that he 
owes the first encouragement in his 
career to Vienna, of a third well-known 
composer, Herr Carl Goldmark, it may 
with truth be predicated. A Hunga- 
rian by birth, he came to Vienna al 
ready in his fourteenth year, and after 
serving an eight years’ apprenticeship as 
violinist in various smaller theatres, he 
succeeded, not without considerable diffi- 
culty, in gaining a public hearing for his 
compositions. It was not, however, un 
til later that the real ground-work of his 
fame was laid by the first performance 
of his overture to Sakuntala, which, in 
a short time, became as familiar in the 
concert -halls of America as in those of 
Europe. In 1875 his first and best opera, 
The Queen of Sheba, was produced, and 
starting out with an unexpectedly brill 
iant reception in Vienna, it soon was heard 
on all the principal stages of Austria 
and Germany, where, at the present day, 
it is counted among the few enduring- 
ly popular works of the modern reper- 
tory. A second opera, Merlin, brought 
out in 1886, though possessing many char 
acteristics of Herr Goldmark’s peculiar 
style—rare melodic beauty, a pulsating 
passionateness, and glowing orchestral 
coloring—failed to duplicate the suecess 
of the earlier work. Since then he has 
come forward again as an operatic com- 
poser, through a remarkable musical set- 
ting of Dickens’s Cricket on the Hearth, 
an immediate success since its production 
at the Vienna Opera-house. There would 
seem to be little to appeal to his talent in 
the homely English tale; it certainly ap- 
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pears far away from 
the splendors of King 
Solomon’s or King 
Arthur's court. Yet 
the nature of the com- 
poser is said, by those 
who know him best, 
to be so gentle and 
sweet that it is not 
strange that this ex- 
pression of it lay with- 
in his grasp. That his 
mission as a composer 
has not come to an 
end with the three op- 
eras named, or by his 
‘Laindliche Hochzeit” 
symphony, his famil- 
iar violin concertos, 
the piano quintet, and 
his charming songs, 
may be gathered from 
the very remarkable 
qualities that charac 
terize his more recent 
contributions to cur- 
rent literature — the 


overtures ‘* Penthesi- 
lea,” ‘‘ Spring,” and 


‘*Prometheus Bound.” 
Personally Herr Gold- 
mark is of a modest, 
retiring nature, and 
though he may not 
have so extended a cir- 
cle of friends as others 
among the Tonkiinst- 
ler of Vienna, yet his associates there and 
in Gmiinden, where he spends the greater 
part of the year, are devotedly attached 
to him, and hold him in affectionate es- 
teem not only as a man of rare geniality, 
but also as one exceptionally intelligent 
and well informed. 

Another composer who, from the be- 
ginning of his career, has lived and 
worked in Vienna, representing in his 
unobtrusive way one of the characteristic 
factors of its musical life, is Herr Ignaz 
3riill, best known to the world at large 
as the composer of The Golden Cross. 
Some twenty years ago, long before the 
noisy success of Cavalleria Rusticana was 
dreamed of, and no short operas were in 
special favor with either managers or 
public, Herr Briill, a comparatively un 
known musician, who had attracted a cer- 
tain amount of attention during the con- 
cert tours he had undertaken on his own 





PROFESSOR BRUCKNER AT HOME. 


account, and together with Herr Georg 
Henschel, presented himself with his 
pretty, tuneful work, which in the short 
est space of time was being sung wher 
ever the German language was current. 
The pronounced success of this first op 
eratic venture decided Herr Briill to 
devote himself entirely to composition, 
though it must be added that unfortu- 
nately none of his later operas, of which 
he has written half a dozen and more, 
have found the favorable reception of 
The Golden Cross, with which his name 
seems destined to be most intimately asso- 
ciated. Apart from his labors as a com- 
poser, he devotes a large portion of his 
time to instruction as professor of the 
piano, and from time to time during the 
course of a season he assists in some 
of the more important chamber-music 
concerts that are given. Asa pianist he 
is esteemed for his solid, musicianly at- 
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tainments, while there are few accompa- 
nists who are as highly prized as he. 

Herr Briill is not the only Viennese 
composer who has had the unenviable 
experience of never quite repeating an 
introductory success. Two others, Pro- 
fessor Robert Fuchs and Herr Hermann 
Griidener, have each contributed to the 
world’s musical literature a work that 
speedily acquired an international repu- 
tation; the former a Serenade, the latter 
a Capriccio, which during the past fifteen 
years have been heard everywhere, and 
invariably with pleasure. Both men have 
written a great deal besides, which, how- 
ever, in spite of solid workmanship, has 
failed to elicit more than passing notice. 
For twenty years Professor Fuchs has 
taught harmony and counterpoint at the 
Conservatory, and is generally regarded 
as one of the first in this special branch 
of instruction. Herr Griidener, who is 
attached to the same institution, has given 
repeated proofs of his ability, both as con- 
ductor and choir-master. Indeed, as often 
as the frequently mooted question of an- 
other orchestra for Vienna than that of 
the Opera-house has arisen in late years, 
the name of Herr Hermann Gridener as 
Kapellmeister has been mentioned in con- 
nection therewith. 

The most essentially Viennese among 
the composers, inasmuch as he was both 
born and bred in the imperial city and 
has passed his entire life there, is Herr 
Adalbert von Goldschmidt, who attracted 
no small share of public attention when, 
several years ago, he produced his some- 
what sensational dramatic cantata, The 
Seven Deadly Sins. Since then his pro- 
ductiveness has been more or less inter- 
mittent; though recently a new impulse 
has been imparted thereto by the appre- 
ciation his compositions, and especially 
his songs, have gained in Germany and 
France. 

Among the younger men of promise, 
who only of late years have come to the 
fore, must be reckoned Eduard Schiitt, 
Ludwig Schytte, and Hugo Wolf. The 
former two, through the similarity in 
their names, are being continually mis- 
taken one for the other, though their re- 
spective styles are as little allied as their 
nationalities, Herr Schiitt being a Rus- 
sian, and Herr Schytte a Dane. They 
have, however, in common that they both 
write principally for the piano. Both have 
composed concertos for that instrument, 


which, in the present dearth of valuable 
music of this class, have been gratefully 
performed by those pianists who do not 
happen themselves to be productive. 
Herr Hugo Wolf, although as yet hardly 
more than a local celebrity in his special 
province of song-composition, has for 
some time held the attention of the more 
serious musicians, and among the young 
er men of to-day he is one of the few 
who would seem to justify the high hopes 
set on his future. 

And now, to turn to the genre of 
lighter music, we find, in a position en 
tirely exceptional and unique, the re- 
nowned ‘ waltz-king,”’ Herr Johann 
Strauss, in whom every Viennese takes 
an affectionate pride, and whose fame, 
beginning half a century ago, is indis 
solubly linked to that city past which his 
dearly beloved ‘* Beautiful Blue Danube” 
flows. A year ago, on the occasion of 
his golden jubilee, his career and achieve 
ments, his habits and personality, lis 
home and his manner of life, were topics 
discussed by every one; for there are few 
among the elect of the tone world who 
are more familiar through their works to 
the entire civilized globe. Herr Johann 
Strauss, the gifted son of a gifted father, 
has created a school of his own; and of 
the many who have come after him no 
one has been able to oust him from that 
throne to which he has been raised, not 
only by the general public, but also by 
that most critical of all guilds, the mu- 
sical. He can boast the friendship of the 
greatest among lis confréres, who, with 
unprecedented unanimity, have sung tlie 
praises of his cheerful strains. He fur 
thermore is blest with a superfluity of 
this world’s goods, a comfortable state of 
affairs he owes entirely to his own efforts; 
so that he can experience not only the 
proud satisfaction of having been sue 
fortune faber, but also the realization 
that few of his colleagues envy him his 
good fortune. It is evident Herr Strauss 
has many reasons for being as happy as 
his days are long. His life has been one 
of incessant work, and the fertility of his 
talent, within the narrow limits of a spe- 
cial style, may well be set down as sur- 
prising. The step he took, some twenty- 
five years ago, from the ballroom to the 
playhouse, was one that from the start 
was crowned with the most flattering re 
sults. As he had previously succeeded in 
writing the most popular dance tunes, so 
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las he given to Austria and Germany its favorite 
operettas. His one attempt of a more ambitious 
nature, Ritter Pasman, which is to his muse what 
Les Contes d’Hoffmann was to Offenbach’s, will, 
‘according to present indications, remain his sole 
incursion into the realm of serious music. Not a 
few regret that its career was so short-lived, for, in 
spite of a dull libretto, it contained various charm- 
ing bits, notably a ballet-suite, than which Délibes 
has written nothing more felicitous. Indeed, so 
exquisite was this terpsichorean interlude found to 
be that powerful persuasion was brought to bear to 
induce the veteran master to compose an entire 
‘dance poem.” But he preferred to return to his 
former loves; and for a time he wrote only an 
oceasional waltz in the intervals of labor on his 
newest operettas. The latest of them, Waldmeister, 
was last season finished and produced with enor- 
mous local and other success, and is the four- 
teenth from his pen. Like Brahms, with whom 
he is on terms of cordial intimacy, Herr Johann 
Strauss is a familiar figure in Ischl, where he has 
spent many summers, and where his house is ac- 
counted one of the most attractive among the hos- 
pitable villas there. 

His only possible rival in the field of operetta, 
Franz von Suppé, died last spring after a prosperous 
and lengthy career, and there is no one else left to 
represent conspicuously the Viennese school of 
comic music, which twenty years ago could well 
match itself with the merriest tunefulness of Paris, 
save Herr Millécker, who in some of his works has 
been fortunate almost to a point beyond his de- 
serts. Millécker’s Bettelstudent, though by no 
means the best of his operettas, has had hundreds 
of representations, and has been sung in a dozen 
different tongues. For over twenty-five years he 
has been attached to the Theater an der Wien as 
conductor, and the routine that distinguishes his 
scores may be traced to the experience there gained. 
His music is not only tuneful, but reflective of the 
Viennese character, and his popularity may in a 
great measure be attributed to this fact. His pen 
has by no means grown weary as time has run on; 
an operetta every year is his regular contribution 
to the season’s entertainment, and the least suc 
cessful of these always pays the trouble and ex- 
pense of production. His muse may not take the 
highest flights, but is none the less equal to that 
which the composer has made his specialty, and for 
which he finds a ready home market. 

Lucky in so many ways, Herr Johann Strauss is 
to be congratulated on the good fortune that gave 
him so devoted a brother as Edward, the Hofball 
musikdirector, who has for many years conducted 
his dances, and who, besides, has in his own com- 
positions attested what is popularly considered the 
sincerest form of flattery. At his popular concerts, 
which occur every Sunday afternoon, and are the PROFESSOR IGNAZ BRULL. 
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delight of the Vienna bourgeoisie, as well 
as of the numerous travellers who are at 
a loss what to do with their time, the 
name of Strauss naturally appears often- 
est on the programmes, and whetlier it be 
prefaced with Johann, Josef, or Eduard, 
an orchestral number that is 
sure to be applauded to the echo. 

As much may be said for Herr Josef 
3ayer, who has become a kind of self- 
appointed purveyor of ballet music to the 
His Wiener Walz- 
er and Puppenfee fairly revolutionized 
public taste, and though all that followed 
marked a decided falling off, such is his 
hold that he still reigns supreme. 

By the side of those who, through their 
contributions to musical literature, tried 
to make of Vienna an important tone 
centre, are the musicians whose mission 
in life is one of interpretation—the con- 
ductors, the teachers, the virtuosi, and the 
critics. 

If, in the eyes of the musical world, 
any other man besides Dr. Johannes 
Brahms may, by the mere fact of his resi- 
dence, be said to add peculiar lustre to the 
Austrian capital, that man assuredly is 
Dr. Hans Richter, who for twenty years, in 
his triple capacity of conductor at the op- 
era, at the court chapel, and of the Phil- 
harmonic concerts, has valiantly labored 
to uphold the reputation which his or- 
chestra enjoys of being the best equipped 
body of musicians in the world. As 
the chosen disciple of Richard Wagner, 
and as the conductor of the initial Nibe- 
lungen performances in 1876, he became 
famous at an early stage of his career. 
His subsequent activity in Vienna, his 
frequent visits to England, and his ocea- 
sional appearances in the various Conti- 
nental cities have all confirmed the pre- 
of his illustrious master. At 
present in the maturity of his powers, his 
commensurate fame dates back to a time 
anterior to the new ‘‘ virtuoso school ” of 
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dictions 


conducting. Wagner’s advent on the 
musical horizon meant the dawn of the 
Kapellmeister's day. Since then this 


functionary has played a réle never al- 
lotted to him before; so much so, indeed, 
that one might almost feel inclined to 
find a grain of truth in the malicious 
remark of a certain musical conductor: 
‘*There is nowadays no town to be found 
in Germany without its renowned con- 
ductor.” New reputations are continual- 
ly being founded and heralded forth, and 
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yet a conductor who combines so many 
excellences in one person as Dr. Hans 
Richter has yet to be discovered. The 
trite phrase of ‘‘ playing upon an orches 
tra aS upon an instrument” may be re-’ 
juvenated to fit his case. If any one 
characteristic had specially to be select- 
ed for admiration in his interpretations 
of the classic masterpieces, it would be 
their eminently healthy quality. Far 
from being exclusively Wagnerian in his 
tendencies, his sympathies extend over 
a wide range of musical literature. His 
memory is wellnigh prodigious, and is 
only equalled by his intimate acquaint 
ance with practically everything that 
comes within the domain of his art. His 
duties as Hof kapellmeister take him near- 
ly every Sunday and feast-day in the 
year to the court chapel, where, in his 
ninth year, he began his musical studies 
as a choir-boy, and where the first prom- 
ise of his subsequent eminence was shad- 
owed forth. How popular Dr. Richter 
is was plainly seen two years ago, when 
the danger was imminent of his accept 
ing Boston's tempting offer to assume the 
conducetorship of the Symphony Orcles- 
tra, and the realization was brought home 
to the Viennese that his departure would 
mean an irreparable loss. In England 
feelings of affection and esteem enter into 
the admiration with which he is regard- 
ed; indeed, he is considered by the coun 
try at large in the light of a tutelary 
divinity of music. 

Associated with Dr. Richter at the Vi- 
enna Opera-lhouse is Herr Director Wil- 
helm Jahn, one of the most conspicuous 
among the older Kapellmeister, and at 
the same time as experienced and capable 
a manager as ever had the fortunes of 
a large playhouse intrusted to his care. 
Admittedly ‘‘the right man in the right 
place,” he has given frequent proof of his 
entire familiarity with the minutiw of 
stage- management, quite as much as of 
his administrative faculty and his rare 
musical ability. Every opera-goer of Vi 
enna is gratefully aware that whatever 
new work is brought out under this di- 
rector’s protecting wing is sure to have 
been carefully and thoroughly prepared. 
To his efforts is due, primarily, the pop- 
ularity achieved in the Austrian capital 
by Massenet’s Manon and Werther, and 
though he has appeared but seldom at the 
conductor's desk of late, it cannot be be- 
cause he is not made to know how wel- 
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come his presence there is at all times. 
Since theerection of the new Opera-house, 
which celebrated its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary last spring, no director has held 
the reins of management for so long a 
period as Herr Wilhelm Jahn, and that 
this of itself is no small strategic feat will 
be admitted by all who happen to be fair- 
ly familiar with the cabals and intrigues 
behind the scenes of one of the world’s 
greatest art institutions. 

If men like Richter and Jalin excel in 
the quality of their work, they cannot, 
despite their most strenuous efforts, hope 
to compete in the matter of quantity with 
Herr Johann Nepomuk Fuchs, their col- 


league at the Opera-house, and simultane- 
ously Director of the Conservatory. It is 
a subject of general comment that such 
capacity for unremitting labor as Herr 
Fuchs’s has seldom been bestowed on one 
man, and yet the more work he is called 
upon to accomplish, the more he appears 
to be equal to. He has proved himself a 
musician of discrimination and nice feel- 
ing by the manner in which he arranged 
several operas by Handel, Gluck, and 
Schubert for the requirements of the mod- 
ern stage, while, since his installation as 
Director of the Conservatory, he has re- 
formed many abuses that had crept in 
during the long régime of Hellmesberger. 
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Until a few months ago the conductor of the 
Gesellschaft's concerts, which are devoted almost 
exclusively to the interpretation of choral works, 
was Herr Wilhelm Gericke, who, through his hon- 
orable connection with the Boston Symphony So 
ciety, which he was the first to raise to the distine- 
tion it has attained, is well known in America. 
After the term of his contract with Mr. Higginson 
had expired, he reluctantly refused to renew it on 
account of ill health, and returned to Vienna, 
where, previously, the greater part of his life had 
been spent. An effort was made at once to secure 
Herr Gericke for the conductorship of the Gesell- 
schaft's concerts, a position he had formerly held. 
But it was not until two years later, after he had 
fully recovered from the effects of his arduous 
American labors, that he consented to accept the 
offer. How untenable, however, the post is, by 
reason of the many conflicting interests in so 
large a body of ambitious amateurs, may be gath- 
ered from the fact that his predecessors, men like 
Brahms, Rubinstein, and Richter, were willing to 
remain in office for a far shorter time even than 
he, who, after an experience first of four years and 
then of five, finally handed in his resignation at 
the end of last season. His departure could not 
but be regarded with regret and misgiving, for his 
sterling qualities are well known and valued at 
their worth. Since he left America several at- 
tempts have been made to tempt him back to 
Boston, where his many friends hold him in lov- 
ing remembrance, and it does not seem altogether 
unlikely that sooner or later he may be induced to 
try his fortunes once more on that side of the At- 
lantic. 

That unreliable body of water is in the mean 
while crossed every year by a large contingent of 
ambitious young pianists, whom the fame of Pro- 
fessor Theodore Leschetizky indirectly in the first 
place, and the affluent successes of his brilliant 
pupil Paderewski in the second place, attract to Vi- 
enna. Since the death of Dr. Franz Liszt there 
has been no such instructor before the pianistic 
world as the brilliant Pole, whose career as a vir- 
tuoso represents an unbroken record of triumphs. 
He belongs to the school of pianists that included 
such men as Rubinstein, Henselt, and Dreyschock, 
with all of whom he was associated as professor 
for many years at the St. Petersburg Conservatory. 
Nearly twenty-five years ago he settled in Vienna, 
where the greater part of his time has been devoted 
to instruction. Beyond dispute the most sought 
after piano-teacher, it is only the genuinely tal- 
ented among the many applicants for lessons who, 
after a preparatory course under one of the numer- 
ous coaches, are accepted officially as pupils. Ac- 
cording to the reports of these, no one could be 
more severe as a teacher, and many is the tale 
of bitter discouragement that has to be passed 
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through. But the value of the instruc- 
tion itself is best proved by the fact that 
there was never a Leschetizky pupil who 
has not achieved something after gradu- 
ating from his classes. ‘‘Er kann etwas,” 
as the German expression goes, while the 
most talented have risen to the distinc- 
tion of an Essipoff or a Paderewski. In 
every-day intercourse Professor Lesche- 
tizky is an exceptionally agreeable, in- 
deed it is not too much to say fascinating 
man. Now that the scintillant causeur 
Liszt is no more, it is doubtful if there is 
to be found in all the musical world an 
artist with more esprit or a more capti- 
vating conversationalist. He has retain- 
ed his youthful elasticity to a wonderful 
extent, while his interests reach far be- 
yond the sphere of his special usefulness. 
If he were minded to publish his me- 
moirs, the world would certainly be the 
richer for a book of more than passing 
interest. 

When Professor Leschetizky first set- 
tled in Vienna he became one of the 
founders of the Tonkiinstler Verein, a 
musical club started partly for the pur- 
pose of social intercourse, and also with 
the laudable intention of performing, on 
regular evenings set apart therefor, new 
manuscript compositions. It was to open 
out a field for all to whom the public 
concert-rooms or the presses of publish- 
ing houses were closed, so that they 
might gain a hearing and become known. 
While this programme has not been 
strictly adhered to,inasmuch as tlhe homo 
ignotus has had to make way ai the so- 
cial gatherings for well-accredited celeb- 
rities, the Tonkiinstler Verein continues 
to the present day, and among its most 
active members is Professor Julius Ep- 
stein, who, in his -capacity as the first 
piano-teacher at the Conservatory, occu- 
pies a position on quite the same plane 
as Professor Leschetizky in his more in- 
dependent sphere. In former years an 
artist whose interpretations of the clas- 
sics were regarded as authoritative, Pro- 
fessor Epstein has of late devoted himself 
exclusively to instruction, and those who 
are in the best position to judge declare 
there is not a teacher in Europe more 
thorough, more careful, or more imbued 
with the traditions of what is highest in 
music, 

The Nestor among the Viennese vio- 
linists is Professor Griin, who, although 
concert -master of the Philharmonic or- 
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chestra, has distinguished himself more 
through his proficiency as a pedagogue 
than as a solo-performer. The number 
of his pupils who have gone forth from 
the Conservatory and made a mark in 
their profession speaks well for the qual- 
ity of instruction he imparts. More than 
one of the better violinists in the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, not to mention the 
Philharmonic here, owe all they know 
to Professor Griin. 

Another teacher who is much sought 
after is Friiulein Marianne Brandt.  Af- 
ter her last American engagement she re- 
tired from the stage and settled iu her 
native city, devoting herself to vocal in- 
struction, especially with a view of pre- 
paring young songstresses for the stage. 
To judge by the success that has crowned 
her efforts thus far, it would seem as if 
Fraulein Brandt were destined to fill the 
gap that was left when Madame Marchesi 
exchanged Vienna for Paris as a place of 
residence. 

Among the prosperous musical bodies 
the well-known Rosé Quartet takes high 
rank. It is composed of the chef d'at- 
taque of the opera, Herr Aruold Rosé, and 
three of his ablest colleagues. Coexistent 
is the Hellmesberger Quartet, and not 
without cause these two enjoy the repu- 
tation of furnishing the best chamber 
music that is made by resident perform- 
ers. The former, which is specially be- 
loved of the Viennese, was organized 
comparatively a few years ago, but its 
reputation is already firmly established. 
The quality which Herr Rosé—who, be it 
added, has lately become professor at the 
Conservatory—has above all impressed on 
his playing, as also that of his associates, 
is utmost precision and finish combined 
with rare beauty of tone. The Hellmes- 
berger Quartet, on the other hand, can 
look back on a longer past, the glory of 
which was so effulgent that it is made to 
project its rays over the achievements of 
to-day. The founder, Herr Josef Hell- 
mesberger, Sen., who died quite recently, 
was as typical a character in the history 
of Vienna as can be found in the long list 
of men who have contributed to the glory 
and renown of their native city. Gifted 
with a ready wit and a sharp tongue, he 
will go down to posterity quite as much 
through his innumerable bons mots as 
through his remarkable qualities as a mu- 
sician. Those who remember his quar- 
tet - playing in his prime contrast it fa- 
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vorably with Joachim’s, while the signal 
service he rendered the orchestra of the 
opera-house as concert- master is still 
gratefully remembered by the conductors 
under whom he served. For he was one 
who not only could be relied upon to 
play his part masterfully, but who like- 
wise was ready to bring timely aid to the 
singers on the stage at the critical mo- 
ments when their memory happened to 
fail. As numerous as are the anecdotes 
of his nimble humor, quite as many are 
the tales of his musical alertness,none of 
which more aptly illustrates this particu- 
lar faculty than the story of how on one 
occasion—this time with the conductor's 
bdton in his hand—he called out to an 
inattentive double-bass: ‘‘ Mr. X., I see 
from the position of your fingers that you 
are about to strike B. The correct note is 
B flat.” For many years the Director of 
the Conservatory, his name is indissolubly 
linked with that of the institution which 
owes much of its fame to his labors. 
Eight years ago his eldest son took his 
place in the quartet, where, together with 
a younger brother who is a violoncellist, 
he has continued until the present day. 
Inheriting much of his father’s musical 
talent, Herr Josef Hellmesberger, Jun., 
or ‘* Pepi” as he is nicknamed, has fol- 
lowed in his footsteps at the opera and 
Conservatory. 

A lengthy list might be drawn up of 
the artists whom the terms of their en- 
gagement make residents of Vienna, and 
yet they are sufficiently birds of passage 
not to be counted among the musical no- 
tabilities of the town. ‘Two in the large 
confraternity of virtuosi have, however, 
their permanent abode there—both heroes 
of the key-board, and both well known as 
such the world over. One is Herr Alfred 
Griinfeld, the other Herr Moriz Rosen- 
thal, the former of whom may, without 
arrogance, style himself the pianist par 
excellence of Viennese society, while the 
latter must be accepted as the constant 
criterion by which the digital proficiency 
of his many rivals is measured. Herr 
Griinfeld, though at one time a classical 
pianist of no mean attainments, has grown 
to be regarded as the high-priest of that 
peculiar form of composition known as 
‘* Salon - Musik,” while Herr Rosenthal, 
though his ambition and his achieve- 
ments take higher flights, cannot escape 
from his reputation as a technical prodigy. 

It would seem almost in the nature of 


an oversight, in connection with the 
above musicians, and indeed with all who 
have visited Vienna during the past forty 
years, not to mention Herr Ludwig Bésen- 
dorfer, the well-known piano-manufac- 
turer, the friend of Liszt and Rubinstein, 
and the best-beloved man in his profes- 
sion. His unfailing kindness and open- 
handed generosity have endeared him to 
all who have come in contact with him, 
and while even the most distinguished 
who have passed away have been re- 
placed, it seems difficult to think of the 
musical life of Vienna without the genial 
presence of Herr Bésendorfer. 

Last, though not least, mention must 
be made of Professor Edward Hanslick, 
who by reason of his life-long antago- 
nism to the advanced theories of Wagner, 
has made his name more famous in the 
outside world than by those critical writ- 
ings which he has published for the past 
half-century. Unquestionably the first 
musical authority in Vienna, however 
much his opinions may be assailed by 
those whom he fails to praise, or who 
merely disagree with him without being 
further affected by his dissentient views, 
his dicta, as expressed in the feuilletons 
of the Neue Freie Presse, carry an incal- 
culable weight. Against the Wagnerian 
works the barbed shafts of his trenchant 
wit have, to be sure, availed naught; nev- 
ertheless, his word is sufficiently mighty 
to have rendered impossible in Vienna, 
for the time being, certain lesser com- 
posers who have failed to meet with favor 
in his critical eyes. Not undeservedly 
does he enjoy his exceptional position as 
a writer, for he possesses that highest qual- 
ification, a thoroughly delightful style. 
In addition to a rare power of expressing 
himself with absolute clearness, he has 
the faculty of giving with words a graph- 
ic description of the music or artist he 
happens to discuss. His sense of humor 
is furthermore keen, and he knows how 
to turn it to account with the least appar- 
ent effort. After a far lengthier career 
than most littérateurs and journalists can 
look back upon, he still writes with the 
freshness and spontaneity of his best days, 
and though his fewilletons may have 
grown somewhat rarer of late, they have, 
if possible, improved rather than fallen 
off in quality. His most important work 
still remains the essay Vom Musikalisch 
Schénen, which has been translated into 
half a dozen foreign languages, while 
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the remainder of his writings refer al- 
most exclusively to the doings on the op- 
eratic and concert stages of Vienna. A 
life-long friend and admirer of Dr. Jo- 
hannes Brahms, he has wielded his pen 
unremittingly in his praise, and if the 
Hamburg master is not yet beloved and 
understood of the people, it is not for lack 
of a devoted squire, ever ready to enter 
the lists and do battle to prove his uncom- 
promising attachment. With increasing 
years Professor Hanslick has been seen 
less and less at the various musical enter- 
tainments which, in the height of the sea- 
son, claim the eritic’s attention evening 
after evening, so that now it has come to 
be looked upon as a special compliment 
if he comes to one of the less important 
concerts. His professorship at the uni- 
versity he abandoned a year ago. 

In glancing over the names of the dis- 
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LIVER WENDELL HOLMES, in a 

fragment of autobiography quoted by 
Mr. James T. Morse, Jun., in his Life 
and Letters, says: ‘*‘ Ever since I paid ten 
cents for a peep through the telescope on 
the Common, and saw the transit of Ve- 
nus, my whole idea of the creation has 
been singularly changed. The planet I 
beheld was not much less in size than the 
one on which we live. If I had been 
looking on this planet from outside its or- 
bit, instead of looking on Venus, I should 
have seen nearly the same sight as that 
for which I was paying my dime. Is this 
little globule no bigger than a marble 
the Earth on which I live, with all its 
oceans and continents, with all its moun- 
tains and forests, with all its tornadoes 
and volcanoes, its mighty cities, its myri- 
ads of inhabitants? I have never got over 
the shock, as it were, of my discovery. 
There are some things we believe, but do 
not know; there are others that we know, 
but, in our habitual state of mind, hardly 
believe. I knew something of the relative 
size of the planets. I had seen Venus. 
The Earth on which I live has never 
been the same to me since that time. 


tinguished musicians congregated in Vi- 
enna, the reflection forces itself upon one 
that no mere fortuitous chance has as- 
sembled them here together. Given their 
combined efforts, all working with one 
common end in view, all serving one 
mistress, to whose greater glory they 
have devoted their existence, small won- 
der does it seem that the Austrian capital 
looks to their ministrations for the safe- 
keeping of her ancient musical renown, 
and that she is still justified in regarding 
herself as an important centre from which 
emanate instruction and example alike. 
The spirit of former days has not depart- 
ed from that large body that constitutes 
the musical element of her society. The 
conditions may not at all times and in all 
matters be ideal, yet they suffice to pre- 
serve undiminished Vienna’s fame as the 
most musical city in the world. 








All my human sentiments, all my re- 
ligious beliefs, all my conception of my 
relation in space for fractional rights in 
the universe, seemed to have undergone 
a change.” 

We have always been trying to orient 
ourselves with regard to our little wan- 
dering dwelling, but until recently we 
have made little attempt to find ourselves 
in relation to the universe. We have 
speculated and wondered about it, and the 
main result has been to give us an ex- 
aggerated idea of our own importance, 
actually, and relatively to our own Crea- 
tor. The notion once prevailed that the 
rest of the universe was made for us, that 
the Earth was the special triumph and 
favorite of the Maker, the spot for which 
His laws were made, and upon which His 
anxieties centred, and that the particular 
form of life, or of evolution, upon which 
superlative wisdom was expended, and 
the nearest to perfection attained, was the 
thing called Man. I suppose that, if the 
truth could be known, it would appear 
that this little world of ours is the most 
conceited of all worlds, and that of all 
intelligent forms that matter has assumed, 
Man is the least finished and the most 
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provincial. I believe that if science were 
to put us into communicable relations 
with the other worlds, the first question 
we would ask is that which Americans 
put to foreigners—‘' Well, what do you 
think of our country?” We have arro- 
gated to ourselves the front rank in the 
universe, and the first place in the estima- 
tion and solicitude of the Creator. We 
are made in His image, we say—in form 
how like a god! We would go to war 
with Mars, or any other place—our Senate 
and House of Representatives would in 
a minute—if any non-Earthy person ex- 
pressed a doubt that Woman, as devel- 
oped on the lines laid down in Eden, was 
the final flower and perfection of possible 
creation. And as to our world being the 
best and most highly developed, a sort of 
advance-agent of universal civilization, a 
model for others to work up to, there 
could be but one opinion about that. 
Travel sometimes takes down our per- 
sonal conceit by enlarging our horizon. 
The little excursion on the Boston Com- 
mon that the inquisitive doctor of medi- 
cine and of letters took, by aid of the tele- 
scope, modified his world-conceit, though 
he died in the humorous, belief that the 
Common is the centre of the visible uni- 
verse. The thought that there are other 
worlds, and worlds inhabited by intel- 
ligent beings, never has disturbed our 
equanimity or our vanity. It would be 
otherwise if we believed that they were 
our superiors in form, in ability, in vested 
interests in the whole creation. Evident- 
ly the ‘tshock” which for a time affected 
Dr. Holmes as to his rights in the uni- 
verse came from the broader conception 
of the variety in creation, the possibility 
of superior orders and states to which 
even our imagination has not reached, and 
the consequent relegation of ourselves to 
the relative insignificance of gnats in the 
summer air. But whatever the effect upon 
our conceit or our beliefs may be in the 
broadening of our knowledge of stellar and 
planetary existences, it is certain that sci- 
ence of late years has immensely increased 
our intelligent curiosity about the com- 
position and the condition of the worlds 
inquired of by the telescope and the spec- 
troscope—though it must be confessed 
that our little and fragmentary know- 
ledge has led us into much vague and 
futile speculation, into false expectations 
of the extent io which our knowledge 
can go. 








Il. 

We have come recently into very 
neighborly relations with Mars, the plan- 
et coursing round the sun next outside 
our orbit. We have ascertained his com- 
parative age, his size, his weight, his com- 
mon habits as a planet, his climates, we 
have given him a geography, mapped out 
his surface, and supplied every portion of 
him with names, un-Earthy and unde- 
scriptive, and, in short, done everything 
that enterprising speculators could do ex- 
cept to stake him out in quarter sections 
for pre-emption. We talk about his seas, 
his continents, his islands, his capes, his 
rivers, his canals, his oases, his deserts, 
his hills and valleys, his climatic zones. 
When I say we, of course I mean the as- 
tronomers, Schiaparelli, Flammarion, and 
others, and especially Mr. Percival Lowell, 
who has long been, with other assistants, 
keeping eyes upon Mars, at Flagstaff, also 
a place recently discovered, and has had 
his observations on Mars published by 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., with ex- 
cellent maps of this planet, which I have 
studied with an intense desire to make 
them as intelligible to me as those the 
old geographers made of Central Africa. 
What actually do we know of Mars? Mr. 
Lowell, I am compelled to say, confines 
himself strictly to what he can see, or 
logically deduce from known principles, 
throwing upon his readers the burden of 
peopling this planet, and bringing them- 
selves into sympathetic relations with it. 
Mr. Lowell’s volume is exceedingly inter- 
esting in its detail of the processes by 
which he reaches his conclusions, and 
confidence in these is the reader's basis of 
belief in the facts found. We can here 
only deal with results. What, then, do 
we actually know about Mars? Is its 
physical condition such as to render it 
habitable, in our meaning of the word, 
and are there any signs of its habitation ? 

Mars and the Earth have something in 
common. The orbit of each round the 
Sun is an ellipse; Mars takes 686.98 of our 
days to complete his circuit; the Earth, 
365.26 to complete hers. They revolve on 
their axes in about the sarhe time—Mars 
in 24 hours, 37 minutes, 22.7 seconds; the 
Earth in 23 hours, 56 minutes. The Mar- 


tian day is about forty minutes longer. 


than ours. In Mars the tilt of the plan- 


et’s axis to the plane of its orbit is about 
25°; that of the Earth, 23° 24’. As this in- 
clination determines the seasons, we see 
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that Mars has the four seasons not unlike 
ours. But there is a difference. The 
slight difference in tilt would accentuate 
the seasons, but the greater eccentricity of 
the orbit of Mars increases the difference 
in the length of the seasons compared to 
ours, and there is a very marked differ- 
ence in temperature in the northern and 
southern hemispheres of Mars. The 
nearest approach of Mars to the Sun is 
129,500,000 miles; his mean distance, 
141,500,000 miles; his greatest distance, 
154,500,000. Our mean distance from 
the sun is about 93,000,000 miles. The 
nearest approach of the two planets to 
each other is 35,050,000 miles. 

Both planets are nearly spherical, but 
Mars is a little flatter at the poles than 
the Earth. The diameter of Mars is 4215 
miles—about half that of the earth; this 
makes his surface a little more than a 
quarter that of the Earth, and his volume 
about one-seventh of hers. The mass of 
Mars is determined by the pull of his satel- 
lites, of which he has two, Deimos, about 
10 miles in diameter, distant 14,600 miles 
from the planet’s centre, and revolving 
round it in 30 hours and 18 minutes, and 
Phobos, about 36 miles in diameter, dis- 
tant 5800 miles, and making the circuit 
in 7 hours, 39 minutes. As Phobos goes 
round the planet faster fhan the planet 
turns on itself, he presents the appear- 
ance of rising in the west and setting in 
the east, which must be a relief to the in- 
habitants. The mass of Mars is ten nine- 
ty-fourths that of the Earth; his volume 
is ten one-hundredths that of the Earth. 
The force of gravity, therefore, at the sur- 
face of Mars is thirty-eight one-hundredths 
that of the Earth, and a man weighing 
150 pounds here, would weigh only 58 
pounds there. 

It is proved that Mars has an atmos- 
phere; but it is thin—at its surface prob- 
ably half the density of the atmosphere 
of the Earth at the height of the Hima- 
layas. In quality (gaseous composition) 
it is not unlike that of the Earth, for each 
planet has about the same pull on gases 
that would escape; there is no free hy- 
drogen in the Earth’s atmosphere, nor 
probably in that of Mars. But Mars has 
nothing of what we call ‘‘ weather”; it is 
a serene world. Its surface is generally 
flat, the gradients not rising to any moun- 
tain heights. If storms occur, they must 
be mild. There can be little rain, hail, or 
snow, and even on the great continental 


deserts the movement of the rarefied air 
must be slight. Dew or frost must be 
the common precipitation on Mars; the 
polar snow-cap or ice-cap is not formed 
by falling snow, but by successive depos- 
its of dew. Water would boil at about 
127° Fahrenheit. Practically there are 
no clouds on Mars; at most, occasionally 
spots of thin vapor that speedily disap- 
pear. There is no difficulty in observing 
Mars on account of this sort of obscura- 
tion; the difficulty is in our own atmos- 
phere, and mainly in its lack of steadi- 
ness. Notwithstanding the distance of 
Mars from the Sun and its thin atmos- 
phere, its climate appears to be very mild, 
its mean temperature above that of the 
Earth. Its air is not too thin to sustain 
intelligent life, and altogether it seems to 
be an attractive place of residence; that 
is to say, for the sort of beings that like 
that sort of habitat. It might not suit 
Man, but that is no reason for saying that 
it is not better than he deserves or can 
appreciate. 

The polar-cap of snow or ice on Mars 
lessens very much in the summer, and in 
some years disappears entirely. The ob- 
server at Flagstaff has seen, therefore, 
what we have not yet seen on the Earth, 
an open polar sea. But how much of a 
sea is it, in depth? It is confessed that 
the great want on Mars, from our point 
of view, is water. There is no rain, no 
great evaporation, there are no rivers, 
and what were once supposed to be seas 
or oceans are probably deserts. So far 
as it now appears, the only water of the 
planet comes from the annual melting 
of the polar snows, the water spreading 
in an inundation over the surface, which 
would be sterile without it. That is to 
say, Mars lives wholly by irrigation. 
This idea received confirmation by the 
startling discovery years ago of canals, 
which cover more than the surface of the 
temperate zone, running in all directions, 
but with mathematical regularity, cross- 
ing the great deserts—the continents so 
called —intersecting with predetermined 
accuracy, sometimes three or four meet- 
ing in one spot, and forming what seem 
to be oases of verdure. The largest of 
these canals observed is 3500 miles in 
length. The perfect regularity with 
which they traverse all inequalities of 
surface, the uniformity of breadth of each, 
and their general mathematical charac- 
ter prove that they are artificial. The 
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latest observation shows some of these 
canals to be double, flowing side by side 
with undeviating straightness of parallel 
lines, and according to a system. But ob- 
servations at Flagstaff, and perhaps else- 
where, have modilied the conception of 
these canals. It is impossible, in a few 
paragraphs, to give either Mr. Lowell's 
observations or his arguments and proofs, 
but the same patient study that convinces 
us that the so-called seas are deserts, or 
at least land, seems to demonstrate that 
the canals, which have an average breadth 
of about thirty miles, and run on the ares 
of great circles, are really strips of verd- 
ure, through which runs a slender stream 
of water that cannot be seen. The ca- 
nals, or these strips, visible when the snow 
melts, change color, grow darker, and 
finally fade into invisibility, following 
the process of green, ripening, and decay- 
ing vegetation. 

It is impossible to pursue these details 
here. It would be interesting to know 
something of the age of Mars, in order 
that we might draw some analogies in 
regard to our comparative age in our 
planetary system. Mars may have been 
created at about the time of our birth, 
but owing to his smaller size, and for 
other reasons inducing quicker cooling 
off, he has lived faster than we,developed 
more completely, is actually much older, 
and may be in his decadence. His life, 
if animal and vegetable life he has, is 
more highly developed than ours, and 
probably on wholly different lines. But 
he has not yet, by any means, got to the 
stage of our Moon, which has no atmos- 
phere, and is as dead as a burned-out cin- 
der. Nothing takes place on the Moon, 
whereas on Mars changes are constantly 
observed. It is alive, and not a mere 
sentimental and vacant object like the 
Moon, with no sign of that hopeful re- 
newal which we have been taught to ex- 
pect in all matter. Not only are the 
changes observed on Mars indicative of 
life, but of recurring life; they are, like 
those on the Earth,‘‘seasonable.” Mars, 
as a planet, may be in its dotage, its shal- 
low oceans dried up, and its organic life 
dependent upon the condensation and 
thawing of the polar snows, but, if we 
do not discredit the reports from Flag- 
staff, the inhabitants are making a fight 
for existence which shows that they have 
attained a high development in the scale 
of being, and may have got rid of poli- 


tics altogether. In fact, it is suggested 
that such a vast and regular system of 
irrigation, extending over the whole sur- 
face, would be inconsistent with hostile 
divisions into nations, with war, or even 
with ‘‘ local option,” or the fluctuations 
of popular suffrage. 


IIL. 


It must be frankly admitted that the 
still limited study of the conditions on 
Mars leads to the belief that if it has in- 
habitants they do not resemble those on 
the Earth. They probably differ in form, 
size,and chemical composition; the bodies 
may contain silica, which would alter the 
whole character,and give the beings what 
our own so often need—sand. But this 
is an idle suggestion. Indeed, all the 
speculations of this sort are vain. The 
notion prevalent that Mars would be a 
grand place for bicycling, on account of 
its flatness and freedom from steep hills, 
and also on account of the ease with 
which bodies would move, owing to the 
decreased weight, isa misconception. The 
beings are probably not so constructed 
that they could ride a bicycle, or even a 
tricycle, the weight of which would be no 
objection to it. The forms may be in the 
shape of a single wheel, able to roll easily 
anywhere, or iti that of a sphere, or of a 
cigar. Taking our stand on evolution, 
we cannot tell which of the primal ex- 
istences may have developed into head- 
ship—beast, fish, or bird. The Martian 
lord of creation may have wings, he may 
be a gigantic insect, or a noble sort of 
eagle. If he has a form something like 
our form, the inference is that he is of 
enormous size, say eighteen or twenty feet 
high, simply because his slight weight 
would permit it; though why he should 
wish to lose the advantage of his light- 
ness by taking on great size is not evi- 
dent. It would be safe, in our minds, to 
give him wings, since the pull of gravity 
is so little, but for the fact that the thin 
atmosphere of Mars is not so good for 
sustaining flying things as ours. Still,the 
atmosphere is serene, and any body, of 
reasonable weight, the sliape of a devil’s 
darning-needle,could get about in it swift- 
ly and safely. 

If we incline to the opinion that beings 
on Mars are of enormous size, we are met 
with practical difficulties, exactly as we 
should be on the Earth, where we have 
more room. Suppose our members of the 
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House of Representatives were hippopot- 
amuses—that is, amphibious, or, as we say, 
double-standard—and had to be accom- 
modated with tanks; or the Senators were 
elephants, and all of them endowed with 
the power of trumpeting, which only some 
of them now are? We should be obliged 
to enlarge immensely the chambers of the 
Capitol. There is nct standing-room in 
the Senate-Chamber for more than a dozen 
elephants, nor sofa-room in the smoking- 
apartments forso many. The mere state- 
ment of the proposition shows its absurd- 
ity, if we adopt the idea that Mars has the 
best government in the worlds. 

For myself, looking at the matter from 
the Arizonian point of view, and accept- 
ing the theory of the very advanced de- 
velopment of life on Mars, I incline to the 
opinion that the civilization has become 
refined instead of gross, and that the Mar- 
tian, if he exists, is not a gigantic form of 
any sort, but a delicate and petite and 
highly organized creature, even in his 
bodily constituents, and that he is more 
spiritualized than even we are. He may, 
indeed, have four dimensions instead of 
three, and instead of five senses a dozen, 
and among them common-sense. He may 
be able to see himself as others see him. 
All his conditions are probably totally 
different from ours. Our vices may be 
his virtues—but we trust not; or he may be 
without more morals, or even conscience, 
than a tree. In a world where water is 
evidently scarce, he may be under a pro- 
hibitory law forbidding him to drink wa- 
ter. These are, of course, wholly idle 
speculations. Mr. Lowell does not in- 
dulge inthem. If we could look through 
his telescope we should probably be more 
impressed than we now are with the diver- 
sity of creation, and: take on a little hu- 
manity. 


¥F.. 


No doubt it would aid us in the man- 
agement of our little planet if we could 
look into the other worlds and profit by 
their experience. We know enough to 
shrewdly guess already that they are in 
various stages of development and decay. 
In one and another, as they are at present, 
we could see every period of our own 
growth as a world, from the azoic in the 
archzean, down through the silurian, the 
devonian, the cretaceous in the mesozoic, 
to the eocene and pliocene in the cainozoic, 
and on to the pleistocene in the present 
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quaternary, which imperceptibly glided 
into the recent period, in which Man 
comes on the scene with all the airs and 
graces of possession, as if he had always 
been here. This would be a great com- 
fort, to witness a world in its several 
stages of formation, and to see all the 
procession of clams and crawling things 
which ushered in Man, who walks upright 
and votes—or thinks he votes. If the tel- 
escope could show us one world in the 
nebulous state, another in the chaotic, 
another when life began with vegetable 
growth, and another when it begun to be 
filled with saurians and other monsters, 
it would satisfy our scientific spirit, but 
it would steady and sadden us also to 
look upon the worlds which have lived 
their life and died. The inert, silver- 
shining Moon, on nothing but a silver 
basis, so far as we can see, is a standing 
warning to us. To that state of sterile 
hardness the Earth is evidently going. 
But to think of this is to borrow trouble. 
What should be of real service would be 
to find a world which is about in our own 
period, and see how its affairs are man- 
aged—that is, a world with human beings 
endowed with freedom of the will. 

There can be no doubt that the growth 
of the other planets has been, like our 
Earth, steady and progressive, slowly de- 
veloping without great breaks or catas- 
trophes. Catastrophes there have been, 
voleanic and other, but these are small 
incidents in the great harmonious plan. 
We reason by analogy that the develop- 
ment of the human race has been im a 
like manner orderly and _ progressive, 
with, of course, minor catastrophes in its 
long history. We should like to see in 
another world, having now_a somewhat 
similar experience, how Man (or whatever 
he is called there) is managing these 
breaks and set-backs, social and political 
revolutions. If, for instance, they have 
had for a good while a democracy on 
Mars, whether they have liberty of indi 
vidual action and are happy in it, or 
whether they would not prefer to go back 
to some quiet post-pleistocene period. It 
must seem strange to an outside observer 
that Man, with all his opportunities, has 
not got on better in this world, that his 
physical development, faulty as that is, is 
so much better than his intellectual, that 
he seems so incapable of profiting by the 
experience of his race. We believe in the 
continuity of development, and it is an 
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unexplained problem why every human 
being born into the world,and every new- 
ly constituted community of human be- 
ings, act asif they were the first arrivals, 
and go into experiments that have been 
over and over again proved to be disas- 
trous to peace and comfort. There is one 
consolation in this consideration that we 
are still in a raw state, and that is that 
the world has a good while yet to last, 
and we are far removed from the condi- 
tion of the Moon. If the Earth last long 
enough to develop brains enough in the 
human race to put it into a condition of 
rational enjoyment, its life is simply in- 
calculable. In this cheerful aspect of the 
vase, the bigger fools men make of them- 


selves in this year 1896, the more disposi~ 
tion they show to go into hysteries follow- 
ing the antics of hysterical men, and of 
men who assume hysterics to deceive oth- 
ers for their own gain, the more hope we 
may have that this world of ours is good 
for indefinite ages of existence. And that 
is about the only comfort we can get out 
of it, without the aid of a powerful tele- 
scope. It seems probable that Mars is 
through with its conventions, and has 
gone into the irrigation business. But if 
the astronomers can show us some other 
world on which a being something like 
Man is still cavorting around with more 
energy than brains, we should like to 
study the process, 








POLITICAL. 


UR Record is closed July 11, 1896.—The Re- 
( publican National Convention at St. Louis, on 
June 18, nominated William McKinley, of Ohio, for 
President, and Garrett A. Hobart, of New Jersey, for 
Vice-President. The platform declared for a gold 
standard of currency, a protective tariff, the control 
of the Hawaiian Islands by the United States, the 
construction, ownership, and operation of a Nica- 
raguan canal by the United States, the increase of 
the war navy, the purchase of the Danish islands 
in the West Indies as a coaling station, the protec- 
tion of American citizens in Turkey and Armenia, 
the development of reciprocity in trade with other 
American republics, the admission to Statehood of 
the remaining Territories, and the creation of a Na- 
tional Board of Arbitration to settle disputes be- 
tween employers and employed in which inter-State 
commerce is affected. 

The Democratic National Convention met at Chi- 
cago July 7. William Jennings Bryan, of Nebraska, 
was nominated for President, and Arthur Sewall, 
of Maine, for Vice-President. The platform de- 
manded the unlimited coinage of silver at a ratio 
of 16 to-l, an income tax, the repeal of protective 
tariff laws, the prohibition of immigration in com- 
petition with American labor, and an enlargement 
of the powers of the Inter-State Commerce Commis- 
sion. The Supreme Court and the national banking 
system were denounced ; rotation in office and the 
admission of New Mexico and Arizona as States 
were advocated. Both party platforms expressed 
sympathy with the Cuban insurgents. 

The first session of the Fifty-fourth Congress 
ended June 11, The report of the National Trea- 
sury, made public July 1, showed an increase in the 
bonded debt for the current fiscal year of $131,- 
000,000, and a deficit of $26,000,000. 

The Bering Sea Treaty between the United States 
and Great Britain was ratified by Ambassador 
Bayard and Lord Salisbury June 3. 

For the first time since the confederation was 


formed the Liberal party won in the Canadian elec- 
tions, the chief issue being home-rule. The Hon. 
Wilfrid Laurier’s majority in Quebec was 34, and 
in all Canada 24. 

The British steamship Drummond Castle, from 
Cape Colony, sank in a storm outside the Road of 
Brest, off the coast of France,on June 17, Of 247 
persons on board only three were saved. 

Nearly 100 miners were entombed in the Twin 
Shaft Coal-Mine at Pittston, Pennsylvania, June 29. 


OBITUARY. 


June 4.— At Newport, New Hampshire, Austin 
Corbin, the financier, aged sixty-nine years. 

June 8.—At Paris, Jules Simon, statesman and 
writer, aged eighty-two years.— At Philadelphia, 
Captain John P. Bourke, U.S.A., aged fifty years. — 
At Omaha, Nebraska, Frank Mayo, the actor, aged 
fifty-six years. 

June 12.—At Albany, Judge Isaac H. Maynard, 
aged fifty-eight years, 

June 16.—In northern Africa, near Tripoli, the 
Marquis de Mores, aged forty years. 

June 22.—At New York, Benjamin H. Bristow, 
ex-Secretary of the Treasury, aged sixty-four years. 
—At London, Sir Augustus Harris, the theatrical 
and operatic manager, aged forty-four years, 

June 23.—At London, Joseph Prestwich, the ge- 
ologist and author, aged eighty-four years. 

June 25.— At Chicago, Lyman Trumbull, aged 
eighty-three years.—At New York, Major-General 
G. W. Smith, U.S.A., aged Seventy-four years.—At 
Versailles, Louis Charles Philippe Raphael d’Or- 
léans, Due de Nemours, second son of King Louis 
Philippe, aged eighty-two years. 

June 29.—At Charlestown, Massachusetts, Theo- 
dore D. Wilson, formerly chief constructor of the 
navy, aged fifty-six years. 

July 1.—At Hartford, Connecticut, Harriet Beech- 
er Stowe, author of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, aged eighty- 
four years. 
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HOW CULTURE CAME 


BY CLARA E 


UNT JANE was certainly very generous 
y with her money. She had known indi- 
gence so long that when her snug little in- 
heritance came she made haste to follow out 
many of the suppressed longings of a lifetime. 
One of her hobbies (hobbies are among the 
first privileges of the rich) was the use of 
money for things more wsthetic than useful. 
She belonged to a Society of Something-or- 
Other which promulgated this doctrine. They 
gave great pots of pink hyacinths to the deni- 
zens of Angel Alley, I believe,and framed copies 
of the Bodenhausen Madonna to the sweater 
girls. 


One Christmas Aunt Jane gave us a very 


TO THE PETERBYS. 
LAUGIILIN. 


handsome Venus de Milo in Parian marble, 
some twenty-four inches high. I know that 


before giving it she had a colloquy with her 


conscience, or perhaps with her Society, which 
ran somewhat as follows: 

“T suppose those Peterbys would like me to 
give them a red plush parlor sofa, or a silver- 
plated water-pitcher—I don’t approve of plated 
things; they are demoralizing—ora dozen hand- 
kerchiefs for each of the seven, but I shall do 
nothing of the kind. 


Let them buy their own 
handkerchiefs. 


They'll have to have them ; 
but if I give them the handkerchiefs, would 
they take that money and put it in a Venus? 


Not much, Jane Coddington! So if you don’t 





WE ADMIRED IT DULY. 
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raise the standard of that family above red 
plush and plated silver, they'll die in their 
grossness; and heaven, in its absence of red 
plush, will mean naught to them !” 

So the Venus de Milo was our Christmas 
present from Aunt Jane. When it came, we 
all admired it duly. Finally Mary, my faith- 
ful better half, admitted, 

“Twas hoping she’d send ussome sterling tea- 
spoons; but of course this is very handsome, 
aud perhaps we'll get the spoons anyway.” 

“T told her I was saving up to buy a set of 
Dickens, and was in hopes she’d take the hint,” 
said ‘Tom, our eldest boy, who had gone into 
business when he was fifteen, and was trying 
to read up a bit in the evenings, 

“ Pm sure we need a parlor clock worse than 
we needed a statue of Venus,” sighed Sue. 

And there we let might-have-beens drop. 

On Christinas day Venus stood on the par- 
lor table, but it soon became evident that that 
was no place for a well-regulated statue to 
stand. Mary said we must have a pedestal 
for it, and after much debate and demur a 
pedestal we had before a week was out. It 
was ebony, and I had scoured every store in 
town to see if I could get one for less than fif- 
teen dollars; and after four noonsof five-minute 
lunches and fifty-five-minute pedestal-huuts, I 
took the one I had seen first, and the next 
night Venus was properly enshrined to greet 
me when I came home. 

The neighbors called and commented, and 
we were becoming used to haviug a Venus 
among us, When one night Mary came out of 
the parlor wearing a troubled look, 

“ Dick,” said she, coming to me where I sat 
comfortably reading my paper in the sitting- 
room —“ Dick, the parlor paper is positively 
frightful. I did not notice it so much until 
that statue came, but, I declare, that dead 
white thing makes the walls behind it look too 
grimy foranything. We'll have todo them in 
the spring anyway, so why couldu’t we do them 
now? It wouldn’t cost any more, if as much, 
aud I declare they are an awful eyesore.” 

I was not prepared to paper so soon after 
the financial drain of the holidays and the 
“extra” of the pedestal, but I got up and fol- 
lowed Mary into the parlor, and, sure enough, 
the walls did look dingy beyond compare. 

I was going to get a new suit of clothes that 
week, but I thought I could do without them, 
temporarily, anyhow; so on the next Monday 
two men came in and ordered all our belong- 
ings out, and after pulling the old paper off 
the parlor and sitting-room, and washing the 
kalsomine off the ceilings, they departed on 
some mysterious errand, leaving a cart-load of 
plauks, buckets, ladders, et cetera, in our rooms. 

The next day at noon a man came and 
brought a bundle of rolls of paper, and on the 
morning of the third day those two mysterious 
persons came back and began their cutting 
and pasting. It was a whole week before 
our rooms were straightened out and habit- 


able again; and then, when Mary was wheel- 
ing our good brown rep parlor suit into the 
clean room, with its white and gilt walls, she 
wrung her hands in despair at the dismalness 
of the old-fashioned rep, and the upshot of 
it all was that after some ten days’ discom- 
fort the children agreed to put together some 
of their savings aud buy a new parlor suit. 

Mollie teaches school, Grace is a bookkeeper, 
Tom is in the house where I am head cashier, 
and Albert is a thrifty lad, although he is only 
on an eight-dollar wage, so among them they 
contrived quite a respectable sum for the pur- 
chase of a wee, spindle-legged thing they 
called a settee and two sprightly chairs in 
pale-colored upholstering. 

The night they came home—new furniture 
always comes home at night, when the neigh- 
bors can’t see it—the suppressed excitement 
turned to outspoken dismay in the space of 
half an hour, for no one had remembered that 
the carpet was old and dark in pattern, and 
the delicite furniture was mocked by its 
plebeian neighbor. 

We endured the carpet for a while; then, 
one day, when no ove had dared say “ carpet ” 
for a long time—because every one knew that 
there were 1o more resources—Mary startled 
the family at dinner by offering the seven of 
us one sinall steak. 

“Spring is coming on,” she explained, un- 
daunted by our protests, “and it is not fit for 
us to be eating so much meat as we do. Whi, 
I know families larger than ours that never 
have more than one steak among them. It’s 
all nousense our having two big ones every 
time; we'll get our blood all overheated and 
bring on spring disorders—and steak at eigh- 
teen cents a pound too!” 

That last clause gave us all a clew, for we 
had never gone on half-rations any other 
spring, and we couldu’t even imagine what 
the disorders were which came of good broiled 
beef. 

In four weeks we had a new Wilton rug of 
pale écru coloring, and every time we looked 
at it we thought of all the steak and roast 
lamb and fricasseed chicken we had gone 
without to get it. 

Our parlor began to look very attractive 
now. We needed new lace curtains badly, to 
be sure, and Grace said our specimens of art 
were “a sight to behold,” while Sue, our scliool- 
girl, could not forget about the clock that our 
mantel-shelf literally cried for. 

* We need a pretty lamp with a fancy shade,” 
said Mollie. 

* And a palm-—everybody has a palm now,” 
added Grace. 

“IT wish our piano was not an old clumsy 
square,” sighed Mary, capping the climax ; 
“uprights are so much prettier.” 

Tom bought a clock out of his first savings, 
presumably at the expense of lunches, car 
fares, and neck-ties, and Mollie said she knew 
where she could get a brass lamp with a big 
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erape-paper shade for just what she had con- 
templated spending on her Easter hat. 

“T’ve always thought we spent too much 
on our backs and too little on our house,” she 
said, bravely, making over the bows of her 
last year’s hat. 

Grace sent a palm home from the florist’s 
one morning, and a jardiniére up from the 
china store the next day, and said nothing 
about what sacrifice it represented; and on 
Sue’s birthday, in April, Aunt Jane gave hera 
photogravure of Bastien - Lepage’s “ Jeanne 
d Are,” handsomely framed, which was a great 
ornament to the walls and good company for 
Venus, although, as Sue expressed it, “it made 
Burns’s ‘Highland Mary’ and ‘ Washington 
crossing the Delaware’ look sick.” 

Joe Jefferson came in May, and we had 
planned to all go, believing it the second duty 
of every American citizen to see Rip Van Win- 
kle—the tirst being to see Caleb Plummer—but 
Mollie said she did not see how any one could 
feel justified in spending money on the thea- 
tre for the pleasure of one night, when those 
“dragely old Nottingham curtains confronted 
them every day of their lives.” 

So none of us went, and by saving seven dol- 
lars here and seven more there we bought two 
pairs of very decent Brussels curtains for our 
windows, and tried to feel that we had been ex- 
tremely wise. Venus looked on with more ap- 
proval than she had been able to manifest here- 
tofore, and we began to feel that our parlor in- 
dlicated a new era of culture for the Peterbys. 

In June we took out “ Washington” and 
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“Highland Mary” and substituted copies of 
“The Angelus” and a landscape of Landseer’s, 
and Grace said she had found out it was “ hy- 
gienic” to go without gloves, so she could buy 
a Venetian rose-bowl. We staid home all sum- 
mer, and effected an exchange of our old piano 
and our outing for a new upright and some to- 
be-paid instalments, Sue helping on this trans- 
action by not taking any lessons from May to 
October. 

In September, when people were coming 
home from a good rest and airing their shut- 
up houses, Mary said she felt as if we ought 
to do something about our dining-room and 
bedrooms. 

“Tt is an indication of vulgarity,” said 
Mollie, “ to have everything in your parlor,” 

It began to look as if cnlture were about 
to extend to the Peterbys’ utmost belongings, 
and Richard telt that his time had come. 

“] rise to proclaim,” said I, brandishing my 
carving-fork, “that if I see any instances of 
culture proceeding past the parlor of this 
house, I shall take Venus and ‘junk her’! 
What we want now is less culture and more 
food and clothes !” 

That night I took my family to a good 
* show,” and on the way home treated them to 
ice-cream. 


It is said that Aunt Jane contemplates send- 
ing us a cut-glass salad service to elevate the 
tone of our table and onr eating, but she 
sha’n’t invade my house with it—not much, 
Richard Peterby! 




















GOOD ADVICE. 


Mr. Ram, Sen. “ Now never get excited. my son; when you get in a tight place. use 


your head 
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IKE’S LITTLE ERROR 

“En-yan!” remarked Alkali Ike, a trifle 
trucnlently, in response to the tourist’s polite 
and half-veiled criticism of certain amenities 
of life as she is lived in the care-free and wind- 
swept Occident. “I didn’t s’pose it would suit 
you, Mr. Eastman; you New England people 
think thar hain’t nuthin’ west of the Alleghany 
Mountains but sage-brush an’ blanket Injuns!” 

“Oh, not at all, my dear sir!” deprecated the 
gentleman from the effete East. “I assure 
you that I hold the people of the West in the 
highest respect, and for many of your customs 
and institutions I entertain the most profound 
admiration. You are an enterprising, pushing, 
progressive people. If any criticism could be 
justly offered, it might be that, in the midst 
of your bustling enterprise, you have not yet 
had time to acquire some of the finer shades 
that life in the older commonwealths has. 
For instance, one might say, without offering 
the slightest disparagement, that you, as a 
people, are lacking in repose. Of course—” 

“Huh!” ejaculated the ingenuous Isaae. 
“If we are lackin’ in repose, it’s bureuz we 
have suthin’ better to do than to sleep away 
our time. We are alwers up an’ a-comin’, if 
anybody asks you! An’ that’s what knocks!” 

“Very true, my dear sir! But your—ah 
progressiveness has its drawbacks. It has 
made you a—pardon me !—race of iconoclasts, 
and 

“Nope!” interposed Ike. “Thar are more 
Methodists around yere than anything else.” 

“ Beg pardon, but you do not understand me, 
Aun iconoclast, if you will permit me, is not—” 

“ By jing! That’s so! I was thinkin’ about 
suthin’ else. Iconoclast? Why—er-er—now, 
looky yere, Mr. Eastman; I don’t want to 
have no trouble with you—it hain’t never 
been my motto to jump onto a little man 
till after I’ve tried to scare him away—but I 
reckon you'd better move along an’ leave me 
before 1 forgit my traditions. Come around 
yere callin’ the refined an’ intelligent people 
of this community iconoclasts! Gosh-dang it, 
I’ve a notion to 

“ But, really, you are laboring under a grave 
misapprehension, my dear fellow! I beg your 
pardon, but you evidently do not know what 
an iconoclast is.” 

“ Don’t, har?” demanded the alkaline citi- 
zen, pugnaciously. “ How in sizzlin’ tawment 
do you know I don’t? Why, dad-blame you, 
I’ve shot all kinds of varmints that ever wore 
hair betwixt the Kaw River an’ the Rio Grande 

iconoclasts an’ all! You go on now, or 
thar’ll be one of the liveliest little two-men 
fights you ever heard abont; an’ when your 
friends pick you up an’ bring you to your 
senses you'll tell’em you met a bear, an’ they'll 
believe you!” 

“But, my dear 

“Git!” 

And the gentleman from New England got. 

Tom P. Monrean. 


YE MAYDE OF SUMMER DAYS 


A TIMELY WARNING IN DIALOGUE 


Youth: 

Wnaart is this joyous vision that greets my watch- 
ing eye? 

What is this dream of loveliness that sitteth 
coyly nigh? 

What is this thing with soft brown eyes and 
golden fleecy hair ? 

What is this throbbing in my heart of hope and 
then despair ? 


Experie nce. 
Take care, young heart! 
Pulse, do not start! 
Eves, turn about! 
Seek war and rout; 
Seek cannon, shot— 


But seek her not. 


Youth: 
Why should I seek the cannon, and why should 
I seek the shot? 
Why seek unlovely death, and loveliness seek not ? 
May I not hope to win her? Is she indeed a 
Queen 
Beside whom I must ever seem too lowly and 


too mean ? 


Experience : 
Nay, nay, young heart! 
Thou hast the art 
To seek her side 
And with her bide, 
And win her hand, 
But—flee the land. 


Youth: 

Curst is she, then, this maiden? Why should I 
haste away 

When if by her I linger she will not sav me nay ? 

Come, I demand to know why you tell me to 
depart, 

With every hope to satisfy the longings of my 
heart. 


Experience : 
Then know, young heart, 
Tis best you part 
Ere she’s confessed 
She loves you best, 
For that mad whirl 
’s a Summer Girl! 
She’s fond love in her eyes; 
Her lips give forth sweet sighs. 
Her words are honey-sweet ; 
Her glance will stay your feet ; 
But pray depart! 
She has but coquetry in her heart. 
Take my advice, as ’twere an elder brother’s 
She loved me best last summer, lat—TI learned that 


there were others! 
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AN OLD HUNTER’S MEMORIES 

THE way train was dragging its slow, mo- 
notonous length through adensely wooded part 
of New Jersey, when a passenger, who had been 
gazing vacantly out of the window, said to the 
stranger who sat beside him: 

“Tm glad some of the woods are left. I 
teil you, these fine houses with cupolas, and 
cast-iron animals on the grass, are the things 
that give these regions a set-back.” 

“How so?” inquired the other, with a look 
of surprise. 

“Why, because they spoil the hunting. There 
used to be a time that the game was so plenti- 
ful around here that there really wasn’t any 
fun in shooting it. It seemed cruel. 
times I have seen two partridges sitting on a 
rail fence, but I wouldu’t shoot at them direct, 
I would 
put a bullet in the gun and fire at a rock and 
try to carrom on the birds. Sometimes I would 
tire against a rock and have the ball come back 
and killa bird behind me. It took some prac- 
tice, of course, but 1 finally got so as I could 
do it withont much chance of missing. Those 
draw-shots I was always proud of.” 

“The game must have been abundant,” said 
the other. 

“Indeed it was. I have seen quail sitting 
in strings on the pump-handle, and once a 
hawk swooped down on the brass rooster on 
the weather-vane, and was split as if for the 
grill. Why, it got so that the cats would not 
kill the birds, and I have frequently set rat- 
traps for woodcock because they became a 
nuisance, but made fine fertilizer. Sometimes 
they would fly into the rooms, like June-bugs, 
and we had to keep tennis rackets handy to 
them down with. All kinds of birds 
monotonous on the table that 
corned beef was developed into a real luxury. 
One day I was out driving when a big thun- 
der-storm came up, and a great cloud of birds 
was moving over me and in the same direc- 
tion. They kept the rain off, and not a drop 
touched me, while many of the birds dropped 
to the earth, drowned.” 

The man of hunting reminiscences paused 
for breath, and wiped away a tear of regret— 
regret for the changed condition of things— 
when the other said, 

‘You must notice the change greatly.” 

“Tndeed I do,” replied the old hunter. “It 
is getting so that it is all you ean do to find 
game in the market. I keep a retriever now, 
but he doesn’t know what his mission on earth 
is. We use him to retrieve the tennis balls 
that are knocked beyond the boundary-line. 
In the olden days my retriever would wateh 
the birds skimming close to the grass in cir- 
cles, and he would circle in the same way until 
the birds thonght he was only playing, like 
themselves. Then he would reverse suddenly, 
meet a bird, and capture it on the fly.” 

“Did you have any other 
birds ?” 


Some- 


because it didn’t seem sportsmanlike. 


knock 
became so 


game besides 


asked the stranger. 
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“We did; we had wild-cats that used to 
destroy everything. But they made tine sport. 
We used to stalk them. We would sit in the 
dining-room in easy-chairs, and put the tiger- 
skin rug out on the grass. The wild-cats 
would be attracted to it, and then we would 
blaze away. But now these fine houses and 
roads and things have driven all the game 
away, and that’s why I am down on progress. 
In order to keep the birds out of the garden, I 
used a number of stuffed snakes. You see, the 
birds were afraid of being charmed and eaten, 
so they kept away, and gave me a chance to 
go shooting without sitting down to it on the 
back stoop. Now one day when the stuffed 
had frightened a plover into hys- 
terics, I looked, and happened to notice the 
leopard-skin rug, and what do you think? 
One of the sheep that had strayed in went 
scampering off, terror-stricken, and I no- 
ticed that the leopard rug was changing its 


” 


snake 


spots. 

The hunter paused for a moment, and the 
stranger, feeling that he must say something 
to fill the gap, asked, ‘What did you do 
then?” 

“T just sat and watched,” replied the old 
hunter; “and what do you think—the spots 
began to change into stripes, and then into 
checks, and from one to the other, till it looked 
like a kaleidoscopic tiger, and I got frightened 
and fled. I tell you, this building and improv- 
ing ain’t no good when it interferes with hunt- 
ing, and there ought to be a game-law to stop 
it.” R. K. MUNKITTRICK 
CLASS-ROOM HUMOR. 

No professor is more kindly remembered by 
the “boys” who graduated from Wesleyan 
University a generation ago than Professor 
Johnston, or “ Uncle Johnnie.” as he was more 
familiarly known. Besides having a profound 
scientific mind far in advance of his time, he 
had a keen relish for a good joke, whether on 
himself or another. 

In order to aid the students of geology in 
grasping the essential distinctions between 
the various classes of rock, he requested them 
to bring in specimens and place them on his 
desk before the recitation began. 

One day a student brought in a piece of 
brick, secured from a building being erected 
near the college, and placed it on the table 
among the other specimens. “Uncle John- 
nie” came in a few moments later, and, ap- 
parently unsuspecting the hoax, began the 
recitation as usual by picking up the speci- 
mens, one at a time, naming them, and re- 
marking their peculiarities. 

“This, gentlemen, is a piece of sandstone ; 
this is granite; while this, somewhat similar 
in its formation, is quartz. And this,” taking 
up the last bit on the table and gravely sur- 
veying the expectant class over the rim of his 
glasses, “is a piece of impudence.” 

Joun ANneus THOMPSON. 
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IT IS DANGEROUS TO GIVE 


GETTING A POINTER 

“You are a farmer, I take it?” queried the 
sharp-nosed man as he sat down beside the 
man with his trousers tucked into his boots. 

“ Waal, yaas, I farm,” was the reply. 

“Then I want to talk to you. Tve got a 
patent hay-fork which I am going to travel 
with this summer, and I should like to get a 
few poiuters from you to start on.” 

“Pinters,eh? Waal, what sort ?” 

“ How shall I approach the average farmer ?” 

“ Waal, you'll ginerally find him in the field.” 


LESSONS IN LEAP-YEAR WITHOUT 


cS RR 


A BRAKE. 


“You.” 
“Just tell him what you’ve got.” 
“Tou 
* He'll ask you to the barn to talk.” 
“T see.” 
“But don’t you go. Instead of that, make 
a bee-line fur your buggy, climb in, and scoot 
as fast as you can go fur the next six miles.” 
“ But why ?” 
“Oh, nuthin’ much. I only killed six my- 
self last week ; but, you know, it rained purty 
steady for two days, and travel was light.” 
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“GIT OUT AND WALK!" 
THERE is a law in Kentucky popularly 


known as the “Jim Crow Coach Law.” By 
this act colored citizens and plain, or white, 
citizens must not occupy the same compart- 
ment in any coach on any line of railway 
within the State. In April, 1896, a white 
man, being a sheriff, had to escort three col- 
The sheriff 
and his charges boarded a train, and were 
seated in the “Jim Crow” compartment. In 
that compartment were a dozen Afro-Ameri- 
They object- 
ed to the presence of a white man in their 
compartment. 

“The Sep’rate Coach Act say no white man 
shall ride in any co’partmen’ reserved for cul- 
lud citizens,” said a black preacher. 

“ Ain’t no queshtion *bout that,” assented a 
yellow book-agent. 

The conductor was called, and a committee 
of three expounded the law and insisted upon 
the rights thereby secured to colored citizens. 
The sheriff argued from the exi- 
gencies of the occasion. 

“T ain’t a-goin’ to leave 
o’ my sight,” he said. 

But the conductor, the 


ored convicts to a penitentiary. 


cans, blameless before the law. 


executive 


them prisoners out 


supreme authority 
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upon a train in transitu, decided that the 
sheriff must get out of the “Jim Crow” com- 
partment, but he might take his three prison- 
ers with him, if he chose, which he did choose. 
In the smoker, a white folks’ compartment, 
the appearance of the three negro criminals 
aroused angry feelings. 

“ Here, captain,” shouted a tobacco-cropper, 
“wecan’t have noniggers in thiscompartment.” 
The sheriff rose to make an explanation. 

“Gentlemen, I’ve got to take these here col- 
ored convicts to Eddyville. Now, if I can’t go 
in the Jim Crow because I’m white, and the 
prisoners can’t stay in here, bein’ niggers, I 
want you, gentlemen, to tell me how in thun- 
der I’m to deliver my prisoners ’co’din’ to my 
instructions ?” 

“Git out and walk,” was the unanimous 
verdict, expressed vociferously, and without a 
second’s hesitation. 

Meanwhile the train had gone a matter of 
ten miles from its starting-point. Neverthe- 
less, the sheriff and his prisoners had to get oft 
at a small way-side station, where the pied 
combination waited hours before a 
freight train came along and hospitably re- 
ceived them into its caboose. 


some 


Ewan MACPHERSON. 
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thing. 


Tue Wire. “Cheer up. dear. There’s old Goldthwaite—if I flatter him, he'll surely buy some- 
He’s fool enough for anything.” 





BY LAURENCE HUTTON. 


N his Tales of Fantasy and Fact,' Mr. Bran- 

der Matthews, to employ a nationalism 
which is neither a Briticism nor an American- 
ism, has placed his Preface at the end of his 
book. He calls it “ A Confidential Postscript,” 
and he says, with a good deal of reason, that 
“the customary Preface is not so pleasant a 
place for a confidential chat as the unconven- 
tional Postscript. The real value and the true 
purpose of the Preface is to serve as a tele- 
phone for the writer of the book, and to bear 
his message to the professional book-review- 
ers. On the other hand, only truly devoted 
readers will track the author to his lair in the 
distant Postscript. While it might be pre- 
sumptuous for him to talk about himself before 
the unknown and anonymous book-reviewers, 
he cannot but be rejoiced at a chance of a gos- 
sip with his old friends the gentle readers.” 
The Preface, as all book-makers know, is writ- 
ten after the completion of the volume, while 
it is always printed before the text, when the 
volume is published. It is written, generally, 
for the critic, who is sometimes not anonymous, 
rather than for the reader who is almost uni- 
versally unknown; and its main object is to 
tell the critic how to tell the reader just what 
the author wants the reader to think about 
the book itself. In an admirable paper, pub- 
lished some time ago, and entitled “ The Theo- 
ty of the Preface,” Mr. Matthews shows how 
valuable an “advance-notice” this Preface is, 
when it is wisely and properly prepared; and 
all critics can testify as to how useful a good 
Preface is—to them, at least—when they have 
no time to read the book, and, particularly, 
when they have no knowledge whatever of 
the subject upon which the book treats. If 
the modest author apologizes for his failures 
and shortcomings, the critic is very apt to take 
him at his word; but if the courageous and 
far-seeing author declares that the book is the 
ouly book of its kind in any language, that it 
covers the whole ground of research, and that 
it is bound to fill a long-felt want, the critic 
almost invariably accepts the verdict, and in- 
forms the reading world how admirable and 
perfect a book it is—especially if he has not 
read it, and if he does not know what it is all 
about. Such things have been! 

Mr. Matthews’s “Tales of Fantasy and Fact” 
include “A Primer of Imaginary Geography,” 
“The Kinetoscope of Time,” “The Dream 
Gown of the Japanese Ambassador,” “The 
Rival Ghosts,” “Sixteen Years Without a 
Birthday,” and “The Twinkling of an Eye.” 
They are, as a rule, built out of Fantasy, al- 


1 Tales of antes and Fact. By Branper Mart- 
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though one of them, as he tells us in his Post- 
script, was founded upon a Fact, revealed to 
him after it had been invented by him, and 
some time after it had been published in a 
newspaper syndicate, winning the prize for the 
second-best detective story. 

They are all good tales—particularly “ The 
Rival Ghosts,” which has few equals in its 
peculiarly fantastic line, and “Sixteen Years 
Without a Birthday,” which is a bard fact not 
to be disputed; and Mr. Matthews need not 
fear that his gentle readers will fail to track 
him to his lair, in the distant and unconven- 
tional Postscript, or that they will not enjoy 
his confidential chat in the final pages of the 
book. 


Mr. Mark Twarn prefaces The Adventures 
of Huckleberry Finn? with the following start- 
ling Notice: “Persons attempting to find a 
motive in this narrative will be prosecuted ; 
persons attempting to find a moral in it will 
be banished; persons attempting to find a 
plot in it will be shot.” And,in an “explan- 
atory” paragraph, on the next page, he declares 
that in its production he has used a number 
of dialects—to wit: the Missouri negro dia- 
lect; the extremest form of the backwoods 
Southwestern dialect ; the ordinary Pike Coun- 
ty dialect; and four modified varieties of this 
last. He adds that the shadings have not been 
done in a haphazard fashion, or by guess-work ; 
but painstakingly, and with the trustworthy 
guidance and support of personal familiarity 
with these several forms of speech. And he 
concludes by saying that he makes this ex- 
planation for the reason that without it many 
readers would suppose that all these characters 
were trying to talk alike and were not suc- 
ceeding. 

It is by no means an easy matter, at this 
late day, to say anything new or fresh about 
Huckleberry Finn. We first made his ac- 
quaintance, as the son of the town-drunkard 
in “Life on the Mississippi,” more than twen- 
ty years ago, when he started to run away 
from his persecuting father, and from a perse- 
cuting, good widow who wished to make a 
nice, truth-telling, respectable boy of him; we 
saw a good deal more of him as the comrade 
of his immortal friend Tom Sawyer, a year or 
two later; and the present volume, entirely 
devoted to the narration of his adventures 
and experiences, first appeared in 1884. He is 
one of the most original and the most delight- 
ful juvenile creations of fiction; and to mill- 
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ions of persons, all over the world, he is as 
real as is the Maid of Orleans. The conductor 
of this Department of the MAGAZINE carried 
him, in his satchel, to the North Cape, where 
he read him by the light of the Midnight Sun ; 
and he has heard him quoted by a donkey-boy, 
as an allegory on the banks of the Nile. The 
name of that donkey-boy’s donkey, by-the-way, 
was “‘ Markie Twainie !” 

Huckleberry Finn in his new dress — new 
types, new plates, new size, new binding—ap- 
peals to two distinct classes of readers: to 
those who are perfectly familiar with him, 
and with all his doings, with all the dialects 
he hears and utters; and to those who are 
yet to be introduced to him. Happy the boy, 
of any age, who is to read “ Huckleberry Finn” 
for the first time. It is safe to say that he will 
run the risk of prosecution in order to discover 
its motive; that he will take the chances of 
banishment rather than miss its moral; and, 
if he is anything of a mildly profane boy, “he’ll 
be shot if he dou’t find its plot.” 





THE announcement of A New Library Edi- 
tion of his works was received with unquali- 
fied satisfaction by all lovers of Mr. Mark 
Twain. And who are not his lovers? His 
name is an household word wherever English 
is spoken, and the fame of him went around 
the world before he went around the world 
himself, to give the four quarters of the globe 
a chance to see and to hear as well as to read 
him. Uniform with “ Huckleberry Finn ”— 
and a handsome and becoming uniform he 
wears—have already appeared Life on the Mis- 
sissippi,? originally published in 1874; The 
Prince and the Pauper,‘ 1881; and A Connecti- 
cut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court,® 1889. It is 
a long step from the town of Hannibal, Mis- 
souri, when Mr. Mark Twain was a youth, to 
Camelot in Winchester or Cornwall in King 
Arthur’s time, or even to London during the 
reign of the Sixth Edward of England; but 
Mr. Mark Twain has several pairs of seven- 
league boots, and he takes the strides with 
sase and comfort. It was the height of the 
ambition of all the boys in Hannibal, he tells 
us, to become boatmen on the great river. 
They had transient ambitions of other sorts, 
but only transient. They wanted to be clowns, 
when a circus appeared; they aspired to be 
end-men or middle-men, when a minstrel show 
came to town; and they had a vague hope 
that, if they were good, they might be per- 
mitted to join a gang of pirates; but these 
ambitions faded out, while the desire to serve 
on, or to run a steamboat, was never fully 
eradicated, except by death. The conditions 
New 
New 


3 Life on the Mississippi. By Mark TWaltn. 
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and the results of his own “ Life on the Missis- 
sippi” all the world knows. 

The native of Hartford, in the State of Con- 
necticut, whe astonished the Knights of the 
Round Table in the days of the misty past, by 
the words and the deeds and the wonderful 
inventions of the prosaic, solid present, is not 
one of the greatest or the most popular of his 
creator’s conceptions, but he is the outcome 
of a great deal of careful and profound elabora- 
tion, and he is worthy of more attention, and 
of more sincere respect, than he has hitherto 
received. 

In reviewing the same author’s ““ Joan of 
Are” in these columns a month or two since, 
it was said that only those who knew Mr. 
Samuel L. Clemens best, knew how profound 
and how thorough a student Mr. Mark Twain 
can be when he tries, and “ The Prince and the 
Pauper” was cited as a proof of his tender 
seriousness and of his close attention to the 
most minute details of time and place. To 
many of his readers, even to those possessed 
of the keenest sense of humor, the story of the 
Pauper who became a King and the King who 
became a Pauper, is one of the best, and is 
likely to become one of the most enduring, of 
all his works. “It may be history,” he says 
of it himself. “It may be only a legend, or 
tradition. It may have happened, it may not 
have happened; but it could have happened. 
It may be that the wise and the learnéd be- 
lieved it in the old days; it may be that only 
the unlearnéd and the simple loved it and 
credited it.” It certainly could have hap- 
pened, and he makes those who are neither 
simple nor unlearnéd believe that it did hap- 
pen. Its shadings have not been done by 
guess- work or in a haphazard fashion, but 
most painstakingly, and with the trustworthy 
guidance and support of personal familiarity 
with all the available literature, historical, 
romantic, and contemporary, which deals with 
the manners and customs of England in the 
middle of the Sixteenth Century. Perhaps 
the “boy named Canty, born of poor parents 
who did not want him,” and Mr. Mark Twain’s 
“boy born to a rich family named Tudor who 
did want him,” will live as long in the pages 
of fiction and in the minds of men as will 
Master Thomas Sawyer, or as Mister Huckle- 
berry Finn bimself. 


A LITTLE book called Track Athletics in De- 
tail,® compiled by the Editor of Interscholastic 
Sports in “ Harper’s Round Table,” will delight 
every boy inthe land. The firm of Sawyer and 
Finn would have enjoyed it immensely, and 
even the Pauper and the Prince would have 
found pleasure and profit in it; although not 
one of them would have comprehended the 
meaning of the word “Sprint.” 


6 Track Athletics in Detail. 
of “* Interscholastic 
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Compiled by the Editor 
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The unnamed Editor of the volume says, in 
his Introduction, that the descriptions of track, 
and field, sports which it contains are intend- 
ed for readers who are more or less familiar 
with the subjects treated, and who are cog- 
nizant of the minor technicalities of athletic 
work and phraseology. The various chapters 
do not pretend to convey any infermation to 
the laymen of sport, but are meant, rather, 
to aid and instruct those young athletes who 
are so situated that they cannot secure the 
personal training and coaching available to 
those who live in large cities, or who attend 
schools and colleges where physical instruc- 
tion forms part of the regular work. The 
events treated are “ Sprints,” “ Middle Dis- 
tances,” “‘ Hurdles,” “ Mile Runs” and “ Mile 
Walks,” “Jumps,” “ Putting the Shot,” “ Throw- 
ing the Hammer,” “The Pole Vault,” and the 
like; while two or three valuable chapters are 
devoted to “ Bicycling for Men and Women,” 
and to “ The Care of the Wheel.” 

Not the least interesting of the features of 
the book are its illustrations, made from in- 
stantaneous photographs, which exhibit, in an 
excellent way, The Boy in Motion; and which 
give the Boy a chance to see himself in motion 
as he is seen by the laymen of sport who sit 
the Grand Stand. Some of his attitudes 
are very fantastic and surprising ; witness, for 
instance, the young man and his shadow—par- 
ticularly his shadow—which are represented as 
taking “ The Running High Jump,” on page 57. 

A good deal of space is devoted to “ Sprints,” 
and it is comforting to read that “The Mile 
Walk” is the least athletic of any of the inter- 
collegiate or interscholastic schedules, and is 
likely to be dispensed with entirely in a year 
ortwo. To some laymen “The Mile Walk” is 
not “Sport” at all; it gives unserupulous ath- 
letes, proficient in “the heel and toe method,” 
opportunities to run witheut altering their 
“form”; and is, therefore, apt to be abused. 
How trying it must be, mentally as well as 
physically, is made apparent by the agonized 
expressions seen on the faces of the walkers 
in the instantaneous views the book contains. 

That the volume admirably fulfils the pur- 
poses for which it was written there can be 
no question. But why “Sprint”? Johnson, 
Webster, and Worcester knew nothing of the 
terms “Sprint,” “ Sprinters,” and “Sprinting” ; 
they are not contained in Roget’s “ Thesaurus 
of English Words and Phrases”; the transla- 
tors of King James’s version of the Bible did 
not employ them in any form; none of the 
Sports of Shakspere were familiar with them ; 
and they are still the most puzzling of all 
the minor technicalities of athletic work and 
phraseology with which the expert is cogni- 
zant. In the Century Dictionary do the 
words appear, as worthy of lexicological rec- 
ognition, for the first time in something like 
five centuries and a half. “Sprint” is a later 
form of “Sprent,” we are told: and “Sprent” 
and “Sprunt” are Old, or Middle, English, and 
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Middle High-German. They still exist in the 
Icelandic “ Sprenta, start, spring, speed out”; 
in the Swedish “ Spritta,” and the Danish 
“ Spraette, start, startle.” And the compilers 
of the Dictionary quote “ Sprent,” in the Mid- 
dle or Old English form, as occurring in a 
poem called “The Prick of Conscience” writ- 
ten by one Richard Rolle of Hampole, who 
died in 1348 or thereabouts, and who sang of 


“Sparkes of Fire that about sal sprent.” 


During the reign of the Third British 
George a certain Marquis of Waterford was 
called “Spring - Heel Jack,” because of his 
playful habit of springing upon travellers un- 
awares, in lonely places,and on dark nights; 
thereby terrifying the unfortunate victims of 
his athletic pleasantry. He was very fond of 
the performance, and very proud of his sobri- 
quet; and we are informed, in the literature 
of the subject, that even so late as 1877-8 an 
officer in her Britannic Majesty’s service 
“caused much excitement in the garrison 
stationed at Aldershot, Colchester, and else- 
where by his ‘spring-heel’ pranks”; but nei- 
ther of these “‘ Spring-heelers” seem to have 
thought of themselves, or to have called them- 
selves “ Sprinters.” 

Why “Sprint”? 


Mr. BRANDER MATTHEWS’s “Theory of the 
Preface” is of no avail whatever in the case of 
The Damnation of Theron Ware,’ by Mr. Harold 


Frederic, which does not bear a telephonic 
message of any sort to the professional book- 


reviewer. The volume in question contains 
no Preface except a stereotyped line or two to 
sav that it was copyrighted in 1896 by Messrs. 
Stone and Kimball, and it has no Postscript 
beyond an intimation, on the last leaf, that it 
was printed for Messrs. Stone and Kimball, in 
1896, by the University Press, in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. That is the only button it 
presses, and the professional book - reviewer 
must do the rest for himself. He is forced to 
read the book, the whole book, and nothing 
but the book, without help of the author, 
which he cheerfully does, from beginning to 
end, on his own account. 

“The Damnation of Theron Ware,” pub- 
lished in England under another title, is one 
of the books of the season. On both sides of 
the Atlantic it has been the subject of a great 
deal of comment, generally favorable, in pub- 
lic and in private, and it seems to be worthy 
of all the praise it has received. The most 
severe thing which has been said about it is 
that it suggests “ Robert Elsmere”; and this 
it does in its motive, but in a remote manner. 
It is not based upon Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
clever story, and Mr. Ware would have worked 
out the serious problem of his own life in his 
own way if Mr. Elsmere had never existed. 

7 The 
Freperic. 
Kimball. 
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LITERARY NOTES 


He is an original creation, although Damna- 
tion is perhaps too strong and too severe a 
term to apply to his Deterioration, his Disillu- 
sionment, or his Degeneration ; and the Brit- 
ish title, “ Illumination,” may be the better 
oue after all, 

The story, as a story and as a piece of intel- 
lectual work, is a decided advance upon any- 
thing which Mr. Frederic has yet done. The 
theme is not a particularly new one, but it is 
treated in a new way. There is no effort at 
fine writing in the descriptive passages, no at- 
tempt at brillianey or at epigram in the dia- 
logue, not even in the words put into the 
mouth of Dr. Ledsmar. It is all natural and 
all possible, and it is powerful and impressive. 
Mr. Frederic bas studied carefully the ground 
upon which he treads, in Central New York, 
aud he is thoroughly familiar with the charac- 
ters by whom he surrounds his central figure. 
Admirable is the scene between Ware and the 
three trustees of his church, and there do not 
exist, in all romance, many figures better drawn 
than those of Jeremiah Madden and the Souls- 
bys. The reader will regret that he is not per- 
mitted to see more of the grand old wheel- 
wright of Octavius; and no matter how 
familiar he may be with the surprises of fic- 
tion, he will listen with genuine astonishment 
at the story of her life, as the Debt-raiser told 
it to Theron Ware ove night, after the debt 
was raised. 

The Priest, the Organist, and the gentle, 
patient, abused, little wife have all been 
thought out in an elaborate way; but the 
hero, somehow, seems to come out on his own 
account. After he fell in love with the red- 
haired beauty of the rival faith he appears to 
have run away with, and to have rnn away 
from, his author; to have taken the bit of De- 
generation into his own teeth, and to_have 
pulled so hard, and so blindly, that Mr. Fred- 
eric could not control his pace, or guide him 
to the particular spot where he intended him 
to stop. And in that very fact, perhaps, lies 
the great charm of the bock. Theron Ware 
was not made. He grew. He is rather a dis- 
appointment in the end of his career, not only 
to the reader, but to himself; but neither he 
nor his creator is altogether responsible for 
that. He was not made so. He was so born. 


TuHatT Sprint has come to stay, there seems to 
be no question. It is of frequent occurrence 
in every-day English, and it has even found 
its way into English literature. “I rush on, 
because I am in a hurry,” said Judith Grover, 
afterwards Mrs.Gerald. “I can take a sprint 
inyself,” responded Lucian Eldridge, in Miss 
Maria Louise Pool’s latest story. 

Five or six tales by Miss Pool, all of them 
admirable productions, have been noticed in 
these columns since “ Dally” first appeared, 
five or six years ago. “ Dally” was an agree- 
able surprise to the lovers of New England, 
aud of its manners and customs, and she at 
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once took ler place among the creations of 
Miss Jewett, of Miss Wilkins, of Mrs. Slosson, 
and of Mrs. Stowe. She was a “Caroliny 
critter,” so described by her Yankee guardian, 
when we first met her, but she grew and de- 
veloped in Ransom, Massachusetts, alongside 
of such “ critters” as Fishing Jimmy, Christ- 
mas Jenny, Sam Lawson, and the Folk of Cape 
Cod. 

Mrs. Gerald ® is one of the best things which 
have come from the pen of Miss Pool; and 
that is saying very much forit. Unlike Theron 
Ware, Judith made herself, and into a brave, 
honest, helpful woman, out of the poor stuff 
she inherited at her birth. Her mother was 
weak, her father was wicked; while she, by 
sheer strength of character and goodness of 
heart, saved the family tree, withered and 
barren by nature, from utter contempt and 
destruction. The story, despite its sadness, 
will please readers of stories and students of 
men. The comic and the tragic elements, 
more conspicuous in the real life of New Eng- 
land than anywhere else in the world, except, 
perhaps, in Old Scotland, are mingled on every 
page of the book; and if the comic predom- 
inates in certain portions it is only because 
there is a humorous side to every turn of Yan- 
kee mind, which is expressed in thought or in 
speech, however serious the occasion may be. 
Judith was not able to see this humorous side 
of the character of her contemptible father, 
but Miss Pool never misses it, and while one 
is filled with just anger at the brutal, lazy 
selfishness of the man in his semi-invalidism, 
one cannot help being amused at his remarks 
on the subject—so long as one is not his wife 
or his child. “You see, I enjoy dretful poor 
health,” began Mr. Grover, hurriedly, “’n’ I 
’ain’t been able to work for some years.... 
My liver’s most always too toppid, or else it 
ain’t toppid enough. So you see there ’tis— 
’n’ I need some kind of medicine constant. 
There’s a new elixir out now; it’s said to be 
mighty good for bile; if you’ve got too much 
bile it reduces it; ’n’ if you ’ain’t got enough 
it increases it.” The redundancy or the in- 
sufficiency of Mr. Grover’s bile gives much and 
lasting distress to his family, but for all that 
he is one of the most delightful personages in 
the fiction of Yankeedom. 

That Miss Pool is particularly happy among 
the people of the Eastern States, whom she 
comprehends so thoroughly, has long been an 
established fact. She knows how to portray 
their characteristics, which are many, and she 
never permits their talk to run away from 
them or from her. Her dialect does not strain 
the eye or sprain the tongue, dr “wind” the 
reader-alond; and Mr. Grover’s remarks, as 
quoted above, will be understanded even by 
the inhabitants of Thrums and by the citizens 
of Drumtochty and of Barneraig. 

8 Mrs. Gerald. A Novel By Marta Louise Poot. 
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per and Brothers. 























